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.   FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

STATE  SUPEMITEIDEIT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCT1QH 

WITH  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
For  the  Tear  Ending  June  '10,  18CG. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,. 

Superintendent' s  Office . 

To  his  Excellency,  Thos.  Swann, 

Governor  of  Maryland. 

Sir  : 

in  compliance  with,  legislative  enactment,  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  school  year  ending  June 
30,  186G,  together  with  all  the  documents  which  have  been 
issued  by  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Van  Bokkelen, 
State  Supt.  Public  Instruction,. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  15,  1860. 

To  the  Governor  of  Maryland: 

The  Act  of  Assembly  providing  a  uniform  system-  of  Fret  - 
Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Maryland  requires  the  State 
Superintendent  to  report  annually  to  your  Excellency. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State, 
and  of  all  institutions  under  his  supervision  and  subject  to 
his  visitation.  / 

2.  Estimates  and  accounts  of  expenditures  of  School 
moneys,  and  a  statement  of  the  apportionment  of  money  to 
the  counties  and  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

3.  An  abstract  of  all  the  reports  received  by  him  from  the* 
School  Commissioners  and  the  Presidents  of  Colleges. 

4.  All  such  matters  relating  to  his  office,  and  all  such  plans 
and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Schools  and  the 
advancement  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  State  as  he  may 
deem  expedient. 

5.  A  statement  of  his  travels  in  making  official  visits  dur- 
ing the  year. 
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6.  A  record  of  the  contracts,  receipts  and  disbursements 
connected  with  the  uniform  series  of  Text  Books  authorized 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

7.  Such  information  concerning  private  and  denomination- 
al Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  as  will  enable  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  estimate  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  all  the 
tacilities  for  education  within  the  State. 

8.  The  progress  made  in  the  establishment  of  the  County 
High  Schools,  with  such  suggestions  as  may  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  instruction  and  increase  the  benefits  which 
these  schools  are  designed  to  confer. 

The  information  required  will  be  found  in  the  text, 
statistical  tables,  and  other  documents  herewith  presented. 
The  design  is  to  give  the  fullest  practicable  record  of  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  that  not  only 
the  General  Assembly,  but  every  citizen  who  is  interested  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  State,  and  concern- 
ed for  the  welfare  of  children,  may  judge  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  existing  system  of  Free  Public  Schools  by  the  results  at- 
tained under  the  zealous  and  laborious  supervision  of  the 
School  officers. 

Our  Free  School  system  is  young,  and  has  to  contend  against 
the  difficulties  incident  upon  organization.  Like  every  un- 
tried scheme  it  must  win  its  way  to  public  confidence  by  its 
victories,  and  thus  disarm  prejudice  and  secure  a  place  in  the 
affections  of  wise  and  liberal  minded  citizens  so  firm,  that  its 
beneficent  intentions  may,  by  a  cordial  support,  be  fully 
realized. 

3t  is  by  results  that  the  value  of  this,  in  common  with 
every  act  of  legislation,  ought  to  be  tested.  To  the  results 
attained  in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  and  in  the  face  of 
many  obstacles,  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  every  friend  of  popular 
education  is  invited  ;  that  if  there  be  faults  they  may  be  cor- 
rected ;  if  there  be  virtues  they  may  have  full  and  free 
opportunity  for  practical  development.  We  wish  the  School 
system  of  Maryland  to  be  put  upon  trial  and  judged  accord- 
ing to  evidence  ;  to  have  it  impartially  compared  with  the 
School  systems  of  the  sister  States  ;  with  those  States  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  greater  opportunities  than  our  own,  and  in 
which  there  has  been  for  many  consecutive  years,  steady,  even 
increasing  effort  to  perfect  the  Public  School  law.  It  is 
thought  that  the  investigation  and  comparison  will  prove 
that  the  Free  School  system  of  our  State,  though  young,  is  a 
young  giant,  and  capable  of  overcoming  while  in  its  cradle 
the  difficulties  with  which  other  systems  have  for  many  years 
been  unsuccessfully  contending. 

Identified  as  I  am  with  the  School  Law  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures ;  believing  it  to  be  a  good  working  law  ;  in  all  its  sec- 
tions strictly  and  efficiently  practical,  needing  very  few 
amendments,  and  these  chiefly  to  correct  ambiguities  of  lan- 
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guage  which  may  occasion  legal  controversy,  yet  it  will  beta 
me,  and  all  friends  of  popular  education,  a  subject  of  heart- 
felt congratulation  if  a  better  plan  can  be  devised  by  which 
greater  good  can  be  accomplished  for  the  children  who  soon 
will  be  either  the  active  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  or  the 
mothers  in  our  households,  upon  whose  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence will  depend  the  progress  of  the  State  and  the  position 
she  will  hold  upon  the  roll  of  national  wealth  and  honor. 

The  labor,  responsibility  and  anxiety  connected  with  so 
important  and  extended  a  work  as  putting  into  operation 
plans  for  the  moral  and  mental  training  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  children  have  been  great,  but  with  the  bless- 
ing of  uninterrupted  health,  the  guidance  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  co-operation  of  the  able  and  zealous 
presidents  of  the  County  School  Boards  and  the  District 
Commissioners,  the  work  has  been  done.  It  now  presents  its 
record  of  diligent  effort  to  give  our  children  the  very  best 
opportunities  for  education,  at  the  least  practicable  cost  to  the 
property  of  the  State. 

If  in  this  report  there  is  no  direct  discussion  of  the  abstract 
question  of  popular  education  as  the  grandest  work  of  an 
American  State — it  is  because  that  question  is  considered  to 
be  settled.  Our  policy  being  fixed,  there  need  be  no  debate 
except  upon  modes  of  administration.  We  have  endorsed 
the  sentiment  of  Washington  "  in  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that 
public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. ' '  We  believe  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  to  be  -the  only  permanent  basis  of  nation- 
al prosperity  and  national  safety.  We  recognize,  in  its  most 
liberal  construction,  the  principle  that  every  child  has  a  right 
to  education — that  the  property  of  the  State  is  morally  as 
well  as  legally  pledged  to  secure  that  moral  and  mental 
training  which  will  make  citizens  virtuous,  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious. We  advocate  free  education,  not  as  a  charity,  but 
as  a  part  of  the  freedom  of  the  State,  to  which  every  child  has 
the  same  claim  as  it  has  to  life,  and  the  means  necessary  to 
sustain  it. 

But  supposing  these  higher  principles  not  to  be  recog- 
nised, granting  that  no  such  natural  right  exists,  antecedent 
to  and  controlling  all  acts  of  assembly,  we  can  urge  the  very 
lowest  grade  of  utilitarian  logic,  and  prove  that  property 
has  an  interest  in  universal  education.  It  will  make  dollars 
weigh  heavier  and  shillings  move  more  nimbly.  There  is  no 
farm,  no  bank,  no  mill,  no  shop,  unless  it  be  a  grog  shop, 
which  is  not  more  valuable  and  more  profitable  because  o-f 
the  school  house.  Homes  are  more  pleasant,  if  located 
among  a  well  educated,  than  if  surrounded  by  an  ignorant 
population.  Thus,  weighed  in  the  balance  of  selfish  interest, 
it  becomes  a  daty  which  property  owes  to  itself  to  provide 
education  for  all.    Adding  the  arguments  of  the  utilitarian  to 
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the  demands  of  duty,  the  School  door  is  opened  to  every  child, 
and  our  only  labor  now  is  to  make  the  Schools  equal  to  the 
Meed  of  the  (rising  generation  and  the  expectations  of  those 
who  establish  and  sustain  them. 

In  the  report  transmitted  by  your  Excellency  to  the  Special 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Jan'y  9th,  18GG,  the  work 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  fully  related  up  to  De- 
cember 31,  1865.  I  refer  to  that  report  for  some  facts  requir- 
ed to  give  the  full  history  of  educational  labors,  and  also,  as 
embodying  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  intelligent  citizens 
and  earnest  School  men,  relating  to  the  intellectual  progress 
of  our  State  under  the  old  local  laws  establishing  Public 
Schools. 

Statistical  Summary. 

From  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  several  counties,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  work  of  the  Schools,  during  their  first 
year,  is  prepared.  The  statistics  of  Baltimore  City  Public 
Schools,  are  not  included  in  the  summary  for  reasons  stated 
below. 

To  secure  accuracy  in  these  Statistics,  and  make  them 
valuable  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  amounts  needed  for 
the  support  of  the  Schools,  the  records  of  School  work  are 
kept  uniformly  in  each  School  house  by  the  teacher,  in  each 
District  by  the  School. Commissioner,  in  each  County  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  Board,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
transmitted  to  the  State  Superintendent  by  the  President  of 
rach  County  Board  upon  forms  precisely  the  same  for  all  . 

A  School  Piegister  is  provided'  for  each  School  house,  in 
which  are  recorded  the  names  of  the  pupils,  the  time  of  at- 
tendance and  the  branches  studied.  From  this  Register,  the 
teacher  prepares,  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  a  Term 
Report,  which  is  handed  to  the  Commissioner.  From  these 
the  Commissioner  makes  a  District  report,  also  after  a  pre- 
scribed form,  and  the  District  reports  combined  are  recorded 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  each  term  or  quarter  in  a  Record 
Book,  which  is  of  the  same  form  in  every  County.  Thisis 
a  stoutly  bound  volume  large  enough  to  contain  the  District 
and  County  reports  for  several  years,  thus  securing  a  per- 
manent record  by  which"  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  School 
'.York. 

From  tli is  record  the  annual  County  Report  is  preparedly 
eacii  Preside!. t?  also  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  which 
being  the  same  Sji  each  County,  enables  the  Superintendent 
to  present  as  nearly  as  practicable  an  accurate  Summary  of 
School  work,  as  exhibited  in  condensed  form  below,  and  in 
detail  in  the  tables  printed  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

These  School  Registers,  and  forms  for  quarterly  and  annual 
;  c|iui  t.;  hot  iiaving  been  used  in  the  Baltimore  City  Schools 
aoth'fl  ihcll  SH. elastic  year  ending  with  the  secular  year,  are 
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the  reasons  why  the  City  Statistics  are  not  incorporated  with 
the  general  averages. 

There  are  in  the  21  Counties  1400  School  districts.  In 
these  Districts  there  are  1219  School  houses,  of  which  there 
are  324  huilt  of  Logs,  681  of  Frame  and  weather-hoarded, 
121  of  Brick,  93  of  Stone.  Schools  have  been  open  an  aver- 
age nine  1-10  months.  For  ten  months  in  Ann  Arundel, 
Baltimore,  Calvert,  Caroline,  Dorchester,  Frederick,  How- 
ard, Kent,  Prince  George,  Queen  Anne,  Somerset,  St.  Mary's, 
Talbot  and  Worcester;  for  nine  months  in  Cecil,  for  seven 
and  a  half  months  in  Charles,  Harford,  Montgomery,  Wash- 
ington, and  for  six  months  in  Allegany  and  Carroll. 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers,  1533,  of 
which.  926  were  men,  607  were  women. 

The  average  number  of  children  attending  school,  43,750, 
of  which  24,839  were  boys,  18,911  girls. 

The  total  number  of  different  children  taught,  64,793,  of 
which  36,831  were  boys,  27,962  girls. 

The  number  studying  each  branch,  as  reported,  was  as 
follows  : 


The  whole  white  population  of  these  counties,  of  school- 
going  age,  being  estimated  at  95,000,  it  appears  that  two 
thirds  of  all  the  children  depend  upon  the  daily  Public  School 
for  Education. 

In  view  of  this  fact  who  can  over  estimate  the  importance 
of  making  efficient,  for  all  its  beneficent  purposes,  the  system 
upon  which  depend  interests  clear  to  the  hearts  of  parents, 
and  of  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 


Spelling..:  

Reading  ,  

Writing..  , 

Arithmetic   

Geography  

English  Grammar  

History  

Book  Keeping   

Algebra  

Natural  Philosophy  

Botany  ,  

Bhetoric  and  Composition 

Vocal  Music  

Geometry  

Latin     

G  reek  


.40,390 
35,010 
,28,729 
25,310 
15,209 
9,583 
..5,563 


377 
370 
949 
47 
113 
30 
8 
24 
4 


School  Houses. 


During  the  year  new  School  houses  built  

u       old  houses  repaired  

u       houses  furnished  with  desks 


17 
206 
68 
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Tlie  whole  number  of  School  houses  is  1219 

There  are  in  good  condition   323 

u     u    a  ordinary  condition   438 

"     {i    u  had  and  unsuitable  condition   458 

li     11  liouses  well  furnished   18V 

"     "      "     badly  furnished    1032 

"     f-      "     provided  with  maps   104 

The  titles  as  reported  are  vested  : 

In  the  Boards  of  School  Commissioners   479 

In  Local  and  other  Trustees   328 

In  private  persons   289 


The  estimated  value  of  School  houses,  lots  and  furniture  is 

$284,690  06. 

There  are  still  needed  to  give  each  district  a  School  House 
153  new  buildings,  but  in  order  to  provide  a  good  School 
house  for  those  districts  which  use  the  old  log  buildings 
erected  25  to  50  years  ago,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  700 
School  houses  must  be  built,  for  which  provision  ought  to 
"be  made  by  legislative  enactment. 

Cost  of  the  Schools. 

Total  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  $356,680  50 

"         "       "     Ci  incidental  expenses   29,737  09 

<£         «       "     "  rent  of  School  houses   2,589  32 

"    cost  of  1359  Schools  .   389,006  91 

Average  cost  of  each  School  organized  ,   286  24 

"       u    "    "       u     for  9.1  months   356  56 

Average  Salary  of  each  teacher  employed   232  66 

u  u      c't     tc  it  ('(  ^2 

months...        >>10  16 

Average  cost  of  each  different  pupil   6  00 

Cost  of  each  average  pupil  for  9.1  months   8  89 

Cost  of  School  Houses. 
The  amount  expended  during  the  year  by  School  Boards 
for  building,  repairing  and  furnishing  School  houses  is 

$20,078  41 

There  have  been  large  private  subscriptions  also  for  these 
purposes. 

Summary  of  School  Revenues,  Year  Ending  June  30th,  '66.  _ 


Proceeds  of  State  35  cent  tax  for  1865  $256,930  78 

State  Free  School  fund   95,762  56 

State  (lunations  for  public  Schools   16,500  00 

Interest  on  permanent  funds   20,253  54 

Local  tax  in  Counties   80,270  43 

Teachers'  Certificates   958  06 
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Fines  and  forfeits   674  22 

Arrears  of  Local  School  Tax  and  other  money 

due  School  fund   32,780  19 

Other  Sources   10,025  16 


Total  receipts  $514,154  94 

Summary  of  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  June  30th,  1866, 

Teachers'  Salaries  *$355,918  43 

Incidental  Expenses,  Fuel,  Stoves,  &c   29,731  79 

Rent  of  School  Houses  and  Lots   2,589  32 

Building  School  Houses  ) 

Repairing    "         "     [    20,078  41 

Furnishing  "         u  ) 

High  Schools  or  Academies   1,728  34 

Treasurer's  Salaries   8,302  17 

Office  Expenses,  Account  Books   5,238  16 

By  Laws,  Blanks,  Printing,  Advertising  and 

Legal  Fees...   1,939  07 

Salaries  of  Presidents  and  Commiss.  in  Allegany, 

Anne  Arundel,  Calvert  and  Queen  Anne  Cos.  f5,130  00 

All  other  purposes  *   3,410  02 

Debts  of  Local  School  Boards  paid   43,359  92 


Total  Disbursements  $477,425  63 

Summary  of  the  Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the. 
City  of  Baltimore. 

Whole  number  of  Schools  88 

High  School  for  Boys..   1 

High  Schools  for  Girls   2 

Grammar  Schools  for  Boys  13 

"  <•       (i  Girls  16 

Primary  Schools  for  Boys  20 

"  "      u    Girls  32 

Evening  Schools. ,   4 

Whole  number  of  teachers   411 

of  which  36  are  men,  375  women. 
Total  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled...  29,078 

of  which  13,107  are  boys,  15,971  girls. 

Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled   18,307 

Average  attendance  per  term...    14,461 

The  Schools  were  open  ten  months. 

Number  of  School  houses   38 

Estimated  value  of  School  property  492,644 


*  There  is  a  small  balance  on  teachers  salaries  due,  but  not  paid  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

t  Of  this  amount  $3,050  have  been  paid  by  the  County  Com  mi  ssioners,  and  the 
balance,  $2,080  will  be  paid  as  provided  for  by  law. 
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FlSAXCES. 


Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  $205,069  20 

Text  Books,  Rent,  Ground  Rent,  Repairs,  Fuel 

and  Incidentals.    88,832  '  78 

Total  cost  of  Schools....'   293,902  04 

Average  cost  of  each  School   3,342  06 

Average  annual  Salary  of  each  teacher  including 

High  Schools  .,   498  95 

Cost  for  ten  months  of  each  different  pupil  en- 
rolled  10  10 

Cost  for  ten  months  of  each  average  pupil   16  11 


From  this  Summary,  taken  together  with  the  State  and 
County  tables,  a  complete  and  accurate  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  not  only  of  the  extent,  but  of  the  detail  of  School 
work  for  each  term,  and  for  the  whole  year,  in  each  Com- 
missioner District  and  through  the  entire  State.  The  figures 
ought  to  be  studied  closely  by  those  who  have  to  legislate  for 
Schools,  that  they  may  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
terests to  be  guarded  and  the  resources  needed. 

Here  the  subject  might  be  left,  for  no  words  can  give  em- 
phasis to  these  figures  or  prove  more  conclusively  than  they 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  remains  to  be  done. 

Two  facts  must  be  apparent  to  every  person  who  studies 
these  statistics,  1st,  that  large  results  have  been  secured  by 
very  small  means,  the  cost  of  instruction  for  each  different 
child  including  all  incidental  expenses  for  fuel,  repairs  to 
furniture  and  slight  repairs  to  houses,  being  only  six  dollars 
for  the  9  1-10  school  months  or  66  cts.  per  month  ;  2d,  that 
the  salaries  of  teachers  are  not  sufficient  for  their  laborious 
work,  nor  liberal  enough  to  secure  that  high  order  of  teaching 
talent  which  is  desirable  and  must  be  had,  if  the  schools  are 
to  be  made  equal  to  the  wishes  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
Though  the  administration  of  the  schools  has  been  economi- 
cal, it  is  not  commended  solely  on  that  account,  for  cheap 
schools  are  often  the  dearest;  neither  ought  we  to  claim  credit 
for  the  self-denying  labor  of  the  teachers,  nor  because  money 
has  been  saved  by  depriving  the  schools  of  teaching  facilities 
and  apparatus,  such  as  Blackboards,  Maps  and  Charts  for 
Object  Lessons,  and  a  few  valuable  books  of  reference  for  the 
teacher's  desk. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  current  school  year  will  not 
he  less  than  that  of  the  last  .  Schools  will  therefore  be  open 
the  same  average  period  and  teachers  receive  no  addition  to 
their  salaries. 

What  the  resources  of  next  year  will  be,  the  General  As- 
sembly will  determine.  On  this  subject  certain  suggestions 
are  made,  based  upon  estimates  of  the  whole  wants  of  the 
Schools,  including  expenses  of  every  kind,  except  building 
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new  school  houses.  For  the  continuance  of  the  Local  Tax 
in  those  Counties  which  ask  for  it,  provision  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  made  by  a  Public  General  Law  such  as  the  Constitution 
authorizes.  Without  this  local  tax  the  Schools  can  be  kept 
open  in  all  the  populous  counties  for  six  months  only.  This 
subject  will  be  discussed  under  its  proper  caption. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  tables.  Table  I 
shows  the  comparative  cost  of  Schools  in  Maryland  and  eleven 
other  States.  It  appears  that  our  Schools  have  been  kept 
open  longer  than  those  of  any  other  State,  and  at  a  cost  less 
than  the  average. 

Table  II  exhibits  the  revenue  of  each  County  for  School  pur- 
poses received  from  the  State  Treasury  ;  the  number  of 
children  enrolled,  and  the  amount  of  School  money  for  each. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  per  capita  in  many  of  the 
Counties  is  so  small  that  a  local  tax  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
essential. 

Table  III  exhibits  the  amounts  of  School  money  paid  by 
each  County  into  the  State  Treasury,  and  the  amounts  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  population  between  5  and  20  years, 
also  what  the  apportionment  would  be  were  the  money  divi- 
ded according  to  the  white  population  only. 

I. 

Comparative  Table, 

Showing  the  average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers  of 
Public  Schools  in  twelve  different  States,  the  number  of 
months  the  Schools  were  open,  and  the  cost  per  month  of 
each  registered  pupil. 


State. 

alary  of  Teachers 
per  month. 

Number  of  months     Cost  of  each  registered 
Schools  were  open.        pupil  per  month. 

Maryland  

•  34.06 

9.1 

0.66 

22.88 

r  It 
0.  / 

1.43 

Massachusetts. 

33.07 

7.0 

1.03 

Vermont  

20.32 

G. 

.72 

Connecticut  , 

22.50 

7.5 

.62 

Pennsylvania . 

22.05 

5.6 

.68 

Ohio..1  

23.10 

6.3 

.64 

Michigan  

25. 16 

6.2 

.67 

34.90 

4.3 

.54 

Illinois  

24.  U 

6.5 

.60 

Wisconsin 

22.09 

5.5 

.69 

Iowa  

21. 3G 

4. 

.90 

Average 

25.52 

6.2 

.76A 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  Schools  were  kept  open 
longer  in  Maryland  than  in  any  other  State,  and  the  cost  of 
each  enrolled  pupil  was  less  per  month  than  the  average, 
while  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  higher. 
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I  now  pass  to  several  special  topics,  all  of  thein  important,, 
and  some  concerning  which  information  is  needed  to  correct 
misapprehension.  The  appendix  contains  the  by-laws  issued 
by  the  State  Board,  Circulars  issued  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  School  Commissioners. 

The  subjects  discussed  are 

1.  School  supervision. 

2.  Plans  for  the  improvement  of  teachers. 

3.  Text  Books,  School  Libraries  and  School  Journal, 

4.  School  Houses. 

5.  Irregular  attendance  at  School. 

6.  Academies,  Higli  Schools  and  Colleges. 

7.  The  Maryland  Institute  Schools. 

8.  Graded  Schools. 

9.  Travels  of  the  Superintendent. 

10.  Private  Schools  and  Academies. 

11.  Comparative  cost  of  the  Schools  and  the  Courts,  &c. 

12.  Amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

13.  School  Revenues. 

14.  Miscellaneous. 

School  Supervision. 

To  have  good  Schools  there  must  be  an  active,  intelligent 
and  continued  supervision.  Without  this  the  best  theories 
will  fail  to  produce  beneficent  results.  Young  teachers  left 
to  themselves  will  become  discouraged,  older  teachers  will 
be  negligent.,  and  settle  down  into  apathetic  routine  work. 
School  houses  will  be  neglected  and  cheerless,  children  dis- 
contented and  listless.  There  must  be  a  supervising  eye,  a 
guiding  mind,  an  active,  energizing  intelligence.  Having 
studied  the  history  of  the  progress  of  education  in  all  the 
States  by  reading  the  reports  transmitted  to  the  Legislatures 
for  a  series  of  years,  I  find  no  note  of  progress  until  the  sys- 
tern  of  County  Superintendence  by  practical  school  men  was 
adopted.  This  at  once  infused  vitality,  and  when  compensa- 
tion was  given  to  reliable,  earnest  men  to  devote  their  time 
to  the  work,  from  that  date  the  Public  Schools  began  to  ad- 
vance and  meet  the  wants  of  the  citizens.  Schools  literally 
groped  in  the  dark — withered  into  worthlessness — became 
the  reproach  instead  of  the  honor  of  the  district  when  organ- 
ized on  independent  bases  and  conducted  without  supervision. 

A  New  Jersey  report,  1864,  lamenting  the  impotency  of  the 
School  system,  ask« — f?  What  can  the  State  do  to  improve  it> 
condition?"  The  reply  is,  "  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
this  can  be  effected  only  by  active  Superintendents,  who  will 
devote  their  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  Schools,  thus  se- 
curing uniformity  and  efficiency. 

A  New  York  report,  1860,  says:  "The  experience  an- 
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other  year,  and  a  wider  range  of  observation  prove,  the  value- 
o£  the  system  of  School  supervision.'"' 

Pennsylvania,  1864. — "  This  energizing  agency  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  efficient,  and  the  labours  and  influence  of 
the  Superintendents  more  and  more  appreciated/ ' 

1865.  — "  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  supervision  is  abun- 
dantly indicated  by  results.  Teachers  are  better  educated. 
Schools  better  taught  and  the  public  mind  better  informed 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  whole  common  School 
system  made  almost  universally  popular." 

1866.  — "County  Superintendents  were  first  elected  in  this 
State  in  1854,  and  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  the  office 
to  say  that  it  has  vitalized" the  whole  system. 

To  it,  more  than  to  any  other  agency,  or  to  all  other 
agencies  combined,  we  owe  our  educational  progress  during 
the  last  twelve  years/" ' 

Pennsylvania  pays  for  salaries  of  County  Superintendents 
over  $60,000  annually,  the  average  School  year  being  less  than. 
6  months,  and  thinks  the  Vnoney  wisely  appropriated. 

I  find  the  same  testimony  everywhere.  Even  young  Kan- 
sas speaks  :  "The  County  Superintendent  is  the  most  impor- 
tant office  in  our  School  System.''"  Guided  by  the  experience 
of  those  who  preceded  Maryland  in  the  work  of  State  Educa- 
tion a»  active  and  most  efficient  system  of  supervision  has 
been  provided,  and  from  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  gentlemen, 
whom  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation to  select,  our  complete  success  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  if  means  be  provided  adequate  to  the  work  oi  buildin<:" 
and  furnishing  school  houses  and  paying  the  salaries  of  our 
1500  teachers. 

The  detail  of  the  system  of  supervision  is  this.  Each 
County  has  been  divided  into  School  districts,  averaging  an 
area  of  6  square  miles.  There  are  in  all  the  Counties  1,400 
Districts,  the  largest  number  124  being  in  Washington 
County  ;  the  smallest,  21,  in  Calvert  County.  In  each  district 
a  School  House  site  has  been  or  will  be  selected  near  the  cen- 
tre of  population  convenient  of  access  by  the  County  roads. 
Where  no  physical  obstacles  intervene  such  as  streams, 
swamps,  mountains,  the  school  house  is  within  easy  walk, 
and  not  over  jjt  miles  from  the  most  distant  child. 

For  each  School  a  visitor  is  selected  from  among  the  paj^oiis 
who  acts  as  the.  friend  and  adviser  of  the  teacher  and  assists 
in  procuring  the  articles  needed  for  the  comfort  of  the  chil- 
dren.   This  visitor  is  also  expected  to  aid  by  his  influence 
to  maintain  discipline  and  secure  parental  co-operation. 

Several  School  Districts  united,  (not  more  than  15  at 
present  in  any  County,)  constitute  a  Commissioner  District,, 
over  which  is  a  School  Commissioner,  who  selects  a  teacher 
for  each  School  from  among  the  persons,  who  by  examination 
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have  been  found  qualified,  aids  in  the  distribution  of  text 
books,  visits  the  Schools,  and  attends  to  the  repair  and  pro- 
tection of  School  property.  The  Commissioner  receives  the 
term  report  of  each  teacher  in  his  District,  compares  it  with 
the  School  Register,  adjusts  and  pays  the  salary  with  funds 
procured  from  the  Treasurer.  The  Commissioners  form  a 
Board  of  Education  for  the  County,  and  meet  quarterly  to 
audit  teacher's  accounts  and  provide  means  for  their  payment. 
At  these  meetings,  all  School  business  of  general  interest  is 
discussed,  and  plans  are  adopted  to  advance  in  every  practi- 
cable way,  the  interests  of  the  Schools.  This  Board  also 
hears  and  decides  questions  at  issue  between  patrons  and 
teachers,  or  between  teachers  and  individual  Commissioners. 

The  President  of  the  School  Board  performs  all  the  duties 
of  a  County  Superintendent.  He  visits  each  School  once  a 
term  and  examines  the  children.  He  holds  stated  examina- 
tions of  teachers  and  issues  certificates  to  those  who  are  qual- 
fied.  He  has  the  oversight  of  all  School  work,  and  as  the 
By-Laws  provide  is  the  active  head  of  the  system  within  the 
limits  of  the  County.  He  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Schools.  From  the  State 
Superintendent,  through  the  President  of  each  County  School 
Board,  the  decisions  and  plans  of  the  State  Board  reach  every 
Commissioner,  every  teacher,  and  every  School  in  the  State, 
securing  uniformity,  while  leaving  considerable  discretion  to 
each  local  officer  by  which  to  adapt  general  principles  to  the 
peculiar  wants  of  his  District. 

The  Schools  of  Maryland,  thus  have  a  three-fold  supervision. 
1st.  By  the  President  whose  authority  extends  over  all  the 
Schools  of  the  County.  2nd.  By  the  District  Commissioner, 
who  takes  care  of  the  Schools  within  his  District.  3d.  By 
the  visitor  who  is  interested  in  the  particular  School  commit- 
ted to  his  oversight.  We  may  add  to  this  the  State  Super- 
intendent, who  visits  annually  each  County,  for  conference 
with  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  and  inspects  all 
the  Schools  within  his  reach. 

School  Commissioners  are  County  officers,  paid  for  their 
services  as  other  County  officers  are.  We  thus  have  twoBoards 
of  County  Commissioners,  the  one  taking  care  of  material  in- 
terests, supervising  Courts,  Jails,  Alms  Houses,  Roads, 
Bridges,  &c,  the  other  guarding  the  State's  best  treasure,  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  her  children,  supervising  Schools  and 
their  teachers. 

The  cost  of  supervising  the  Schools  has  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  remark,  and  exaggerated  ideas  prevail  which  require 
some  explanation.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  salary  paid 
to  each  President,  making  in  21  Counties,  an  aggregate  of 
$20,000.  This  not  only  yields  a  direct  return,  but  indirectly 
saves  ten  times  the  amount  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
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the  Schools.  Without  supervision,  as  every  practical  man 
kndws,  a  large  portion  of  the  School  revenue  is  spent  with- 
out any  benefit  to  the  children  or  the  State.  Such  was  em- 
phatically the  case  under  the  old  systems.  There  was  no  re- 
sponsible head,  no  person  who  had  time  or  inclination  to  ex- 
amine the  children,  or  ascertain  whether  teachers  properly 
discharged  their  duties.  Their  was  no  uniformity  in  methods 
of  teaching,  little  regularity,  for  systematic  discipline.  It 
is  in  School  as  in  any  other  branch  of  industry.  The  su- 
pervising eye  is  needed,  needed  as  much  where  children 
are  taught,  as  on  the  Farm,  or  in  the  Factory,  where  labor- 
ers and  artisans  work. 

As  the  State  has  ordinarily,  no  right  to  any  man's  time, 
without  proper  compensation,  and  as  few  men  can  give  their 
time  without  remuneration,  it  is  not  only  sound  policy,  but 
duty  to  pay  for  public  services  rendered.  To  each  Commis- 
sioner,  a  per  diem  of  $3,  is  allowed,  the  whole  amount  in  any 
year  not  to  exceed  $100,  a  sum  scarcely  sufficient  for  actual 
expenses,  certainly  a  small  return  for  the  time  taken  from 
regular  daily  work. 

Out  of  the  salaries  of  the  Presidents,  personal  and  travel- 
ling expenses  when  on  visitation  through  the  County  are 
paid.  These  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts,  leave  a  bal- 
ance little  more  than  the  per  diem  of  a  Commissioner,  for 
which  are  performed  all  the  duties  of  County  Superintend- 
ent, Examiner  of  teachers  and  pupils,  purchaser  and  distri- 
buter of  Text  books  and  Auditor  of  accounts.  The  Presidents 
in  the  larger  Counties  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work, 
and  by  frequent  visits  for  examining  pupils  and  inspecting 
School  houses,  and  addresses  to  parents  and  children,  accom- 
plish good,  not  to  be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents.  But 
such  argument  is  not  needed.  To  object  because  the  State  pays 
for  work  done  for  the  public,  is  unreasonable.  Every  man 
should  be  fairly  paid  for  public  services,  and  held  to  a  strict 
accountability.  School  officers  like  other  men,  need  food 
and  clothing  for  themselves  and  families.  Their  time  is 
their  money.  They  now  labor  for  the  children,  at  a  loss  to 
themselves.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  working 
nearly  18  months,  without  receiving  one  dollar  of  their  sal- 
ary. 

Such  ought  not  to  be  the  fact  anywhere. 

Salaries  of  Presidents. 

County.  Name.  Amount. 

Allegany.                J.  M.  Shober.  $1200 

Anne  Arundel.          F.  R.  Anspach,  D.  D.  850 

Baltimore  Co.          R.  C.  McGinn.  1200 

^Baltimore  City.        J.  N.  McJilton,  D.  D.  2000 
♦Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
2 
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County. 

Name. 

Amount. 

(IfiJi)Prt  (In 

J  R   Oninan   M  D 

700 

Caroline. 

M.  A.  Booth,  M.  D. 

800 

flnrml] 

J   H  Christ/ 

950 

Cecil. 

F.  A.  Ellis. 

950 

(Ih  n.rlpji 

W  R  Wilmer  M  D 

900 

DoTcillPfttPV 

R   E   Thorn  nsnn 

1000 

Frederick. 

L.  H.  Steiner,  M.  D. 

1200 

Harford. 

T.  C.  S.  Smith. 

950 

TTn  ward 

S  K  Dashiell 

700 

Kent. 

H.  Meeks. 

800 

l\fn  nfnn  THPTII 

H  Earnnhar 

if   •     XX  •    X  CvX  \A  \A  LlCv  L  m 

950 

T*TW)CP  CrPCtVnP 

J  H  Bavne  M  D 

950 
0  *j  \j 

Queen  j4.nne. 

J.  "W.  Thompson. 

950 

fit  Mani 's 

J  H  Bunting  D  D 

800 

Somerset. 

H.  A.  White. 

1050 

Talbot. 

S  A.  Harrison,  M.  D. 

950 

Washington. 

T.  S.  Boullt. 

1200 

Worcester. 

S.  K.  Stewart. 

1050 

Plans  for  the  Improvement  of  Teachers. 

Until  the  State  Normal  School  provides  for  each  County 
home-teachers  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  work,  expedients 
must  he  adopted  to  improve  teachers,  now  engaged  in  the 
schools,  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  thorough  professional 
training. 

These  are  Examinations  by  the  County  President;  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  and  Teachers'  Associations. 

The  want  of  qualified  teachers  is  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
State ;  teachers  competent  to  instruct,  and  by  temperament 
and  moral  habits  fit  to  have  the  care  of  young  children,  and 
able  to  secure  the  confidence  and  respect  of  older  pupils. 

Letters  frequently  received  at  the  office  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, asking  for  competent  teachers,  give  evidence  that  the 
people  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  scrutinizing  the 
work  of  the  school  room  and  the  character  of  those  who  dis- 
charge the  most  sacred  and  responsible  duty  which  can  de- 
volve upon  any  citizen.  The  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
demand  is  great.  The  existence  of  the  demand  suggests  the 
consideration  of  plans  by  which  it  may  be  met.  Upon  the 
efficiency  of  these  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  the  success 
of  the  effort  to  make  the  Schools  acceptable  to  parents  and 
beneficial  to  the  children. 

The  Agency  most  likely  to  produce  immediate  and  profi- 
table results  is  the  careful  examination  of  teachers.  This  is 
required  by  the  law  and  has  proved  its  value  not  only  by 
purging  the  Schools  of  ignorant  pedagogues,  but  by  develop- 
ing true  teaching  talent  and  placing  competent,  instructors  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  Schools. 
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The  character  and  ability  of  some  old  time  teachers  are 
well  known.  They  were  qualified  to  read,  to  write  and  to 
whip.  Like  the  old  field  School  houses  they  were  good  for 
nothing.  They  degraded  the  public  schools  and  discouraged 
the  children.  Such  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the  pr  esent  law, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  soon  disappear  from  places  for  which 
they  have  no  qualifications,  natural  or  acquired. 

To  render  these  examinations  practical  and  comprehensive, 
they  are  conducted  by  the  chief  school  officer  in  each  County, 
the  man  who  knows  the  wants  of  the  schools  and  is  respon- 
sible for  their  condition.  If  candidates  can  give  evidence  of 
good  moral  character  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  branches 
to  be  taught,  they  receive  the  certificate,  which  admits  them 
to  the  school  room.  If  not,  they  are  rejected,  because  unless 
there  be  intelligent  teachers  there  can  never  be  good  schools  ; 
there  can  be  no  vitality,  no  real  growth.  Some  persons  have 
objected  to  this  reasonable  mode  of  testing  fitness  to  teach  ; 
but  the  answer  is  "  There  is  no  other  door  by  which  the 
school  room  can  be  entered/ '  He  who  seeks  to  enter  in  by 
any  other  way  is,  as  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  children  and 
the  Public  money  appropriated  for  their  benefit,  "  a  thief  and 
a  robber."  When  the  State  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
educating  the  young,  she  assumes  the  duty  of  providing 
competent  agents  for  this  important  work  and  hence  not  only 
applies  a  rigid  scrutiny,  but  should  grant  every  practicable 
encouragement  and  facility  to- the  teacher  for  securing  the 
requisite  qualifications.  This  has  been  done  and  now  the 
examiners  stand  as  sentries  at  the  school  house  door  and  see 
that  none,  enter  but  those  who  are  competent  to  be  teachers 
and  guides  of  the  young. 

One  result  of  this  system  of  examination  has  been  to  cause 
teachers  to  review  their  studies  and  enter  upon  systems  of 
self-discipline.  To  aid  them  in  this  laudable  effort,  the  law^ 
has  provided 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

These  Institutes  are  temporary  Normal  Schools  in  which  the 
teachers  of  the  County  assemble  to  receive  instruction  from  com- 
petent Professors  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  their 
Schools.  They  are  convened  once  in  each  year  and  extend, 
in  a  limited  degree,  to  those  actively  engaged  in  the  School 
room  the  benefits  of  a  professional  training  similar  to  that  of 
the  State  Normal  School.  Wherever  Institutes  have  been 
held  during  the  year  teachers  have  passed  enthusiastic  reso- 
lutions endorsing  their  value.  In  many  of  the  States  liberal 
special  appropriations  are  made  to  sustain  and  the  very  best 
teaching  talent  and  the  most  eminent  Professors  employed  to 
conduct  Institutes.  The  policy  is  good,  for  whatever  im- 
roves  the  teacher  improves  the  School.  A  School  system  may 
e  theoretically  perfect,  but  it  will  fail  without  the  wide- 
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awake  active  teacher,  and  therefore  Maryland  has  incorpora- 
ted in  her  School  Law  this  essential  feature  which  has  worked 
so  well  wherever  fairly  tried  under  liberal  auspices.  For  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

Teachers'  Associations. 

This  is  another  agency  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
through  which  they  seek  to  benefit  one  another  by  conference 
and  the  discussion  of  School  questions  chiefly  relating  to  in- 
struction and  government.  Papers  are  read  on  professional 
subjects  and  illustrations  given  of  modes  of  teaching.  The 
sessions  sometimes  take  the  form  of  an  experience  meeting 
and  each  member  gives  a  narrative  of  his  School  work  and 
School  difficulties,  through  which  many  valuable  suggestions 
are  made  and  much  practical  information  imparted.  These 
Associations  are  being  formed  in  all  the  Counties,  following 
the  example  of  Baltimore  City  and  those  Counties,  in  which 
they  have  existed  for  several  years.  Educated  men  and  wo- 
men and  teachers  of  private  Schools  frequently  attend  and 
contribute  their  quota  to  the  general  fund  of  professional 
knowledge. 

It  is  hoped  that  intelligent  citizens  of  all  professions  and 
specially  those  who  teach  from  the  pulpit  will  aid  and  en- 
courage these  Associations  for  mental  culture  and  thus  con- 
tribute a  little  towards  elevating  the  profession  of  the  teacher 
and  giving  him  that  position,  to  which,  by  his  important 
labors,  he  is  eminently  entitled. 

The  tendency  of'  these  re-unions  is  to  create  an  esprit  du 
corps,  to  stimulate  teachers  to  greater  efforts  for  self-culture, 
and  to  encourage  them  by  practical  evidence  that  they  are 
not  alone,  but  have  the  sympathy  of  many  co-laborers  in  the 
same  field,  all  working  together  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
popular  intelligence  and  the  capacity  for  virtuous  living. 

Out  of  the  County  organizations  has  grown  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  This  is  composed  of  all  the  teachers 
engaged  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Maryland.  The  initiatory 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Baltimore,  December 
28,  1865,  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  the  Professors 
of  the  City  High  Schools  and  Principals  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  thus  furnishing  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  kind  and  fraternal  feeling.  The  first  regular 
meeting  convened  July  10,  18G6,  in  the  commodious  Hall  of 
the  Western  Female  High  School  of  Baltimore  City.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  from  the  City  and  Counties.  A  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  were  adopted,  permanent  officers  were 
elected,  and  all  arrangements  made  for  active  work.  I  con- 
sider this  State  association  as  an  important  agency  in  eleva- 
ting the  teachers'  profession,  and  giving  a  practical  direction 
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to  School  work,  and  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  Super- 
intendent will  always  give  most  careful  attention  to  any  sug- 
gestions emanating  from  a  body,  so  strictly  representative,  as 
to  the  wants  of  the  Schools  in  their  daily  work.  To  such  sug- 
gestions heed  ought  to  be  given,  and  from  such  sources  advice 
ought  to  be  sought  to  bring  School  legislation  out  of  the  re- 
gion of  theory  into  that  of  substantive  fact.  As  far  as  prac- 
ticable I  have  attended  the  meetings  of  County  and  State 
associations,  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  expound 
the  School  Law,  and  to  discuss  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  teachers,  the  proper  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
correct  system  of  discipline  by  which  children  may  be  made 
to  love  school'  and  devote  themselves  cheerfully  to  their 
books. 

The  State  Normal  School. 

This  Institution  has  been  in  operation  since  January  15th, 
1866.  For  a  detailed  exhibit  of  its  work  I  refer  to  the  inter- 
esting report  of  the  able  educator  who  presides  over  this  im- 
portant School,  which  is  the  heart  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  for  from  it  are  to  come  the  energy  and  intelligence 
which,  circulating  through  the  school  houses  of  the  whole 
State,  will  infuse  vitality  into  the  work. 

The  law  of  1865  anticipated  that  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Baltimore  would  provide  suitable  buildings  for 
the  different  departments  of  the  School,  and  thus  secure  its 
permanent  location  in  that  City.  Thus  far  nothing  has  been 
done  ;  but  from  the  interest  manifested  in  the  subject  it  is 
probable  that  the  City  will  unite  with  the  State  authorities 
in  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  law.  The  School  now  la- 
bors under  serious  disadvantages  from  lack  of  proper  accom- 
modations, both  for  the  normal  department  and  the  schools  of 
practice.  • 

By  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  large  hall  has 
been  rented  at  $1,000  per  annum.  This  rent  is  to  be  charged 
among  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  School,  but  no  specific 
appropriation  having  been  made  for  this  purpose,  legislation 
is  needed  to  enable  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  comply 
with  its  contract. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  faculty  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  wants  of  the  School.  A  special  appropriation  of 
from  2  to  3000  dollars  is  needed  for  the  immediate  purchase 
of  modern  educational  apparatus.  The  teachers  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  State  ought  to  enter  upon  their  work  thoroughly 
prepared,  familiar  with  the  best  modes  of  teaching,  and  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  all  the  facilities  for  illustrating  ele- 
mentary branches  of  study,  awakening  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties of  young  pupils,  and  rendering  attractive  the  work  of  the 
school  room. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  importance  of  fostering,  by 
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wise  and  liberal  legislation,  this  State  Normal  School.  Its 
importance  is  paramount.  At  each  successive  visit  to  the 
School,  whether  alone  or  in  company  with  State  officials, 
School  Commissioners,  or  strangers  from  other  States,  my 
conviction  has  been  strengthened  that  the  work  done  is  real. 
There  is  no  sham  about  it.  Everything  is  practical,  and 
based  upon  true  philosophical  principles  of  culture,  moral, 
mental  and  physical.  The  School  is  even  now  an  honor  to 
Maryland.  While  I  would  encourage  all  agencies  for  higher 
education,  such  as  County  High  Schools  and  State  Colleges, 
yet  I  know  that  to  make  these  prosper  we  must  have  a  thor- 
ough system  of  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.  These  can- 
not be  sustained  unless  we  provide  qualified*  teachers  from 
the  residents  of  each  County  ;  home  teachers,  who  will  re- 
main at  their  posts.  To  secure  these  we  have  no  permanent 
agency  but  the  the  State  Normal  School.  By  sustaining  it  a 
foundation  will  be  laid  deep  and  broad  upon  which  a  High 
School  and  College  system  will  stand  firmly  and  develop 
prosperously. 

The  practical  working  of  the  School,  and  what  it  needs  to 
accomplish  its  noble  mission  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  Re- 
port of  Prof.  Newell  that  further  remark  in  this  connection 
is  unnecessary. 

Baltimore,  December  31,  1866. 

Rev.  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen, 
Sir  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  January,  in  the 
building  known  as  the  Red  Men's  Hall,  and  continued  in  ses- 
sion till  the  8th  of  June.  At  the  opening,  11  students  were 
present,  all  but  one  being  from  the  City  of  Baltimore.  At  the 
close,  48  names  were  on  the  roll,  of  whom  one- third  came 
from  the  counties. 

At  the  Commencement,  which  was  held  on  the  8th  of  June 
in  the  New  Assembly  Rooms,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
highly  respectable  audience,  16  students  graduated,  4  as 
Teachers  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  12  as  Teachers  of  Prima- 
ry Schools.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Governor,  the 
diplomas  were  presented 'by  the  State  Superintendent;  and 
interesting  and  en  couraging  addresses  were  delivered  by 
John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  John  M.  Frazier,  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Fall  Session  commenced  on  the  15th  of  September, 
as  required  by  law,  with  48  students  in  attendence  :  of  whom 
15  had  been  at  school  the  previous  session.  The  number  in- 
creased week  by  week  till  the  close  of  the  session,  Dec.  20th, 
when  there  were  71  on  the  roll,  and  65  in  actual  attendance. 
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Accommodations. 

The  Building  at  present  occupied  by  the  school  is  the  best 
and  indeed  almost  the  only  one  at  all  suitable,  that  could  be 
obtained.  The  accommodations  consist  of  a  large  Hall  28x70 
feet,  and  two  small  ante-rooms,  one  of  which  has  no  direct 
light.  One  of  these  ante-rooms  is  used  as  a  cloak  room  for 
the  ladies  ;  the  other,  besides  doing  duty  as  a  hat-room  for 
the  gentlemen,  and  a  store-room  for  Calisthenic  apparatus, 
is  pressed  into  service  as  a  recitation  room. 

As  long  as  the  number  of  students  did  not  exceed  50,  these 
apartments  were  quite  sufficient ;  but  for  the  present  num- 
ber, and  especially  with  the  prospect  of  a  large  increase, 
they  are  entirely  inadequate.  Judging  from  applications 
already  on  file,  it  is  probable  that  the  school  will  reopen  in 
January  with  80  students,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
number  will  run  up  to  100  before  the  end  of  the  session. 
Such  a  number  can  be  very  comfortably  seated  in  our  Hall,  but 
they  cannot  be  taught  as  efficiently  as  if  we  had  access  to 
three  or  four  quiet  and  well  arranged  class-rooms. 

Accommodations  Needed. 

It  would  be  useless  to  say  what  the  school  needs  now  ;  for, 
judging  from  the  past,  we  have  a  right  to  presume  that  every 
session  will  make  larger  demands,  until  the  limit  contem- 
plated by  the  Law  is  reached  ;  and  this  limit  will  probably 
be  attained  in  less  than  two  years.  It  will  be  better  to  say 
at  once,  what  is  needed  for  such  a  school  as  the  law  designs. 
The  Normal  school  proper  will  require  a  study-room  with 
234  desks  ;  a  Lecture-room  capable  of  seating  500  persons, 
(the  students  of  the  normal  school  and  the  scholars  of  the 
model  schools  ;)  an  exercise  hall ;  8  class  rooms  ;  an  apparatus 
Room  ;  a  Library  ;  and  an  Office.  The  "  Model  and  Exper- 
imental Schools"  will  require  2  Study-rooms  and  10  Class- 
rooms. 

Boarding. 

It  has  been  one  of  my  duties  to  procure  suitable  Boarding- 
houses  for  students  who  do  not  reside  in  the  city,  and  have 
no  relatives  there.  This  has  not  always  been  an  easy  task  ; 
but,  up  to  this  time,  places  have  been  found  for  all  applicants, 
at  prices  varying  from  $3  to  $5  a  week.  This  arrangement 
is  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired.  Few  boarding- 
houses  can  make  adequate  provision  for  students  when 
engaged  in  their  studies.  In  some  instances,  the  com- 
mon sitting  room,  where  they  are  liable  to  interruption  at  all 
hours,  is  the  only  study-room  they  have.  Being,  many  of 
them,  strangers  in  a  strange  city,  they  need  especially  at 
their  first  arrival,  much  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  ad- 
vice;  but,  scattered  as  they  are  in  various  and  distant  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  it  is  impossible  for  their  teachers  to  visit 
them  often.    It  is  hard  under  these  circumstances  to  make 
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them  feel  at  home  ;  and  some  precious  time  is  lost  while  they 
are  becoming  reconciled  to  the  discomforts  of  their  new  situ- 
ation. A  boarding-house  under  the  control  of  the  normal 
school  for  the  accommodation  of  students  from  the  counties, 
(such  of  them  at  least  as  have  no  relatives  in  the  city)  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  if  not  of  absolute  necessity. 
When  a  permanent  building  is  erected,  no  doubt  suitable  pro- 
vision will  be  made  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  a  house  might  be 
rented,  cheaply  furnished,  and  placed  in  charge  of  an  experi- 
enced matron,  where  the  students  could  form  one  family,  and 
have  proper  facilities  forreading  and  study.  Boarding  should 
be  furnished  at  cost  not  exceeding  $3.50  a  week,  and  the  es- 
tablishment made  self-supporting,  the  rent  only  being  paid  by 
the  State. 

Qualifications  of  Students. 

Of  the  98  students  who  have  entered,  a  few  (most  of  them 
graduates  of  the  Baltimore  High  schools)  were  well  prepared 
for  the  studies  proper  to  a  Normal  School ;  the  majority, 
however,  stood  in  need  of  elementary  instruction.  To  have 
closed  the  doors  against  such  would  have  served  only  to  per- 
petuate the  evil  which  this  School  is  designed  to  remedy. — 
Some  had  left  the  Schools  where  they  had  been  employed  as 
Teachers  for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Normal  School,  and  if  they  had  failed  to 
obtain  the  needed  instruction  here,  there  was  no  place  with- 
in their  reach  where  they  could  procure  it,  except  the  Dis- 
trict School,  which  had  already  done  its  best  for  them.  The 
best  policy  seemed  to  be,  to  admit  all  applicants  with  the 
proper  credentials,  who  might  in  the  judgment  of  charity  be 
expected  to  graduate  in  two  years  ;  and  to  raise  the  qualifi- 
cations for  admission  gradually,  as  the  District  Schools  them- 
selves improve  under  the  new  influences  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  experience 
has  justified  the  course  which  policy  and  necessity  dictated. 
Some  of  the  students  who  were  most  backward  at  first,  already 
give  promise  of  becoming  excellent  teachers.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  other  educational  agencies  in  the  State 
will  do  their  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  Normal  School  will 
soon  be  able  to  confine  itself  to  the  sphere  contemplated  by 
its  founders — that  of  purely  professional  instruction  and 
training. 

First  Fruits. 

Twelve  Graduates  and  six  undergraduates  of  this  School — 
a  school  only  twelvemonths  old — are  now  engaged^in  teaching. 
As  far  as  has  been  heard  from,  they  have  all  given  satisfaction, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Normal  School  is 
responsible  for  Graduates  only  :  and  for  them,  in  such  schools 
only  as  their  diplomas  entitle  them  to  teach.  Considering 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  School  has  labored,  in  the 
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want  of  suitable  rooms  for  the  Normal  School,  the  Model 
School  and  the  Boarding-students,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
and  gratification  that  the  State  is  beginning  so  soon  to  see 
the  fruit  of  her  liberality  in  the  increased  number  and  in- 
creased efficiency  of  her  Teachers.  Let  us  hope  that  every 
succeeding  year  will  witness  a  similar  increase,  till  our  entire 
State  is  occupied  by  an  army  of  well  trained,  faithful  and 
devoted  Teachers.  I  regard  the  success  of  the  School  under 
all  its  drawbacks  as  a  proof  that  the  Legislature,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Normal  School,  manifested  a  true  insight 
into  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  and  that  the  people  have  been 
prompt  in  taking  advantage  of  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature. 
I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be  practicable  at  an  early 
date  to  provide  the  School  with  more  ample  accommodations  ; 
but,  if  not,  I  can  only  promise,  o*n  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Teachers  with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  associated  in 
this  noble  enterprise,  that  we  will  not  be  discouraged  by 
difficulties,  but  will  continue  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
means  under  our  control,  so  as  to  realize  the  earliest  and 
largest  practical  benefits  to  the  State. 

Men  and  Women  Teachers. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Table  given  above  that 
only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  men.  This  indicates 
very  closely  what  may  be  expected  to  be  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  State  a  few  years 
hence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  confirmation  to  the 
fact  which  experience  has  amply  demonstrated  that 'women 
make  good  teachers  ;  that  out  of  the  same  number  of  persons 
of  each  sex,  a  far  larger  proportion  of  women  than  of  men 
will  be  found  with  the  necessary  natural  gifts  for  teaching  ; 
and  that  within  a  certain  range  of  subjects  and  scholars,' 
women  are  actually  better  teachers  than  men  :  but,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  some  prejudices  against  the 
general  employment  of  women.  I  shall  refer  only  to  two, 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  how  they  may  be  obviated. 

1st.  It  is  said  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  women  cease 
to  be  teachers  just  when  they  have  gained  sufficient  expe- 
rience to  make  their  labors  valuable  ;  that  teaching  is  the 
business  of  a  man's  life,  but  is  seldom  more  than  an  episode 
in  a  woman's;  that  no  matter  how  poorly  prepared  a  man  may 
be  for  the  work  of  a  teacher,  when  he  begins,  if  he  is  honest 
and  industrious  time  brings  the  required  fitness  :  but  that 
women  seldom  teach  long  enough  to  make  use  of  the  experi- 
ence they  have  acquired.  There  are  two  ways  of  gaining  ex- 
perience ;  the  first  and  best  (for  the  teacher,  not  for  the 
scholar)  is  actual  practice  in  the  school- room  ;  the  other  is  by 
such  training  as  Normal  Schools  arc  designed  to  give.  It  is 
worthy  of  consideration  whether,  now  that  the  State  Normal 
School  is  open,  all  women  who  apply  for  situations  as  Teach- 
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ers  should  not  be  required  to  exhibit  either  a  certificate  of  six 
months'  successful  teaching  or  the  Diploma  of  the  Normal 
School. 

2nd.  It  is  also  feared  that  with  the  very  general  employ- 
ment of  women — there  would  be  a  want  ot  steadiness  and 
uniformity  in  the  management  of  the  schools  caused  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  new  teachers.  This  evil  will  be  reme- 
died in  part  by  the  Normal  School,  for  teachers  coming  from 
that  Institution  will  be  likely  to  practice  the  methods  which 
they  learned  there,  and  thus  there  need  be  no  change  of  sys- 
tem even  while  there  is  a  continual  change  of  teachers.  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  another  plan  by  which 
continuity  of  work  might  be  secured  even  under  a  succession 
of  teachers,  and  by  which  the  State  could  adapt  itself  to  the 
change,  which  all  know  to  be  coming,  from  men  to  women 
teachers.  A  competent  and  experienced  gentleman  might 
be  appointed  in  every  commissioner  district,  who  should  be 
the  Principal  of  all  the  Schools  in  that  District.  The 
Teacher  of  each  school  (whether  man  or  woman)  should  re- 
port to  the  Principal,  and  conduct  the  school  according  to 
his  directions  The  Principal  should  arrange  the  classifica- 
tion, daily  routine,  examinations,  promotions,  etc.,  and  be 
responsible  for  every  school  in  his  District  as  regards  both 
instructionfand  government.  If  there  were  not  more  than 
ten  schools  in  his  District,  he  could  spend  half  a  day  in  the 
week  in  each,  which  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses in  view. 

Without  entering  into  further  details,  the  following  may 
be  named  among  the  beneficial  results  likely  to  be  derived 
from  the  plan  suggested. 

1st.  All  the  advantages  arising  from  the  employment  of 
men  as  teachers,  would  be  combined  with  those  arising  from 
the  employment  of  women. 

2d.  The  work  of  a  school  would  be  continuous  from  Term 
to  Term,  and  from  year  to  year  ;  each  teacher  would  begin 
exactly  where  her  predecessor  left  off,  and  the  scholars  would 
advance,  and  not  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  be  kept  moving  in 
a  circle. 

3d.  The  work  of  the  Principal  being  more  responsible  and 
better  remunerated  than  the  work  of  the  teacher  now  is,  a 
better  class  of  young  men  would  be  induced  to  make  teaching 
their  profession  ;  and  thus  a  corps  of  professional  teachers 
would  be  established,  the  only  body  to  whom  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State  can  safely  be  entrusted. 

Apparatus. 

The  school  is  now  furnished  with  apparatus,  excellent  in 
quality,  and,  for  the  present,  sufficient  in  quantity  for  ma- 
nipulations and  illustrations  in  chemistry.  An  outlay  of  $100 
a  year  would  supply  the  tear  and  wear  in  this  department, 
and  enable  it  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  science. 
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When  the  orders  now  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  are 
completed,  we  shall  have  the  means  of  illustrating  fully  two 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Pneumatics  and  Electricity. 
There  still  remain  to  be  provided  for  in  great  part  (though 
we  have  some  scattering  pieces  of  apparatus  on  these  subjects) 
Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Heat  and  Mag- 
netism. I  think  an  appropriation  of  $2500  would  lay  a  good 
foundation,  and  an  annual  outlay  of  $400  raise  the  depart- 
ment of  Natural  Philosophy  as  high,  in  a  few  years,  as  the 
character  of  the  school  demands. 

Model  School. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  Model  school  was  opened  in 
a  rented  house  on  Broadway.  The  location  is  by  no  means  a 
good  one,  but  it  was  the  only  neighborhood  where  a  house 
could  be  procured  at  that  time  at  a  moderate  rent.  The 
school  has  an  attendance  of  about  20  scholars  ;  and  is  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Normal  School  with 
the  aid  of  a  number  of  the  students  who  are  detailed  from 
week  to  week  to  observe  and  assist.  This  is  the  training 
ground  for  the  student  teachers.  Here  they  put  in  practice 
the  lessons  of  the  Normal  school,  and  make  trial  of  their 
strength  in  the  profession  they  have  chosen.  If  a  school  of 
practice  were  only  an  appendage  to  the  Normal  school,  which 
may  be  dispensed  with  if  desirable,  it  might  have  been  well 
to  dispense  with  it  until  the  opportunity  was  afforded  of  hav- 
ing both  schools  under  one  roof.  But  believing  that  the 
Model  school  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Normal  school,  without 
which  the  latter  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  organized  at  all, 
it  was  thought  better  to  have  a  Model  school  in  an  unfavora- 
ble location  than  to  delay  its  opening  any  longer.  But  the 
inconvenience  of  having  one  department  of  an  Institution  on 
Broadway  and  another  on  Paca  Street  two  miles  away  is  a 
very  serious  one,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  daily,  (and  ought  to  be  hourly)  communication  be- 
tween the  two. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

After  the  close  of  the  Normal  school  in  June,  Institutes 
were  held  in  all  the  Counties  that  signified  a  desire  to  have 
one  ;  namely,  Howard,  Kent,  Talbot,  Harford,  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  The  meetings  were  well  attended  ;  the 
teachers,  though  a  little  shy  at  first,  soon  entered  with  spirit 
into  the  work  of  the  Institute ;  the  interest  increased  at 
every  session  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  final  adjournment  came, 
they  separated  with  reluctance  and  with  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions of  a  renewal  of  their  intercourse  next  year.  I  must 
confess  that  I  entered  on  these  labors  with  some  misgivings  ; 
but  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  no  better  means  can  be 
devised  for  stimulating  the  zeal  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  teachers  throughout  the  State.    In  some  counties  the  citi- 
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zens  took  a  marked  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  in  a  few  years  the  Institute  will  be 
an  established  and  popular  institution. 

In  conducting  the  exercises  I  received  -valuable  aid  from 
Prof.  Leakin,  late  of  the  Agricultural  College,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  for  that  purpose  ;  and  also  from 
the  Presidents  of  the  several  County  Boards. 

In  some  counties  the  Board  declined  holding  an  Institute, 
being  unwilling  to  offend  popular  sentiment  by  closing  the 
schools  for  a  week.  If  popular  opinion  is  mistaken  on  this 
point,  means  ought  to  be  used  to  set  it  right  ;  and  I  have 
found  that  the  best  means  is  to  hold  the  Institute,  and  let 
people  see  what  it  is  and  what  it  does.  The  Institute  has 
made  converts  wherever  it  has  gone.  One  unbeliever,  who 
had  been  grumbling  at  the  expense,  declared  when  the  In- 
stitute was  over,  that  rather  than  be  without  it,  he  would 
pay  the  expense  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Popular  opinion 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  workman's  keeping  his  tools 
in  order.  The  mower  who  spends  a  reasonable  time  in 
whetting  his  scythe  is  not  wasting,  but  economizing  the 
time  of  his  employers.  The  Teachers  are  the  tools  which 
the  various  Boards  use  in  working  out  the  education  of  the 
people ;  and  the  tools  must  be  kept  sharp  and  bright,  else  time 
will  be  wasted  and  the  work  badly  done. 

In  order  to  make  the  Circuit  of  the  several  Counties  in 
the  time  allotted  by  law  (the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June,)  it  will  be  necessary  to  join  two  or  more  Counties  to- 
gether in  one  Institute..  For  this  purpose  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest the  following  scheme  for  the  year  1867. 

Baltimore  County  103  [schools,  April  8 

Howard  27,  Montgomery  41   68      "  "15 

Prince  George's  43,  Anne  Arundel  42.  85  "  "  22 
Charles  35,  Calvert  20,  St.  Mary's  31...  86       "         M  29 

Cecil  65,  Harford  76    141      "        May  6 

Kent  32,  Queen  Anne  45,  Caroline  34..  114      "  "13 

Talbot  .43,  Dorchester  55   98      "  "20 

Somerset  64,  Worcester  66  130      "  "  27 

Carroll   92      "      June  3 

Frederick   108      "  "10 

,    Washington  122      "  "17 

Allegany  105      "  "24 

*A11  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  Newell, 
Principal  State  Normal  School. 

Before  leaving  those  topics  which  refer  to  teachers,  I  have 
something  to  say  touching  the  personal  comforts,  especially 
of  young  women,  who  go  to  the  rural  districts  to  take  charge 
of  schools.    It  concerns 

*The  "First  Annual  Catalogue"  of  the  State  Normal  School  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 
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Homes  for  the  Teachers. 

Until  the  Normal  School  provides  home-teachers,  Commis- 
sioners must  in  a  portion  of  the  Counties  procure  qualified 
persons  from  other  sections  of  the  State,  chiefly  from  the 
graduates  of  the  Baltimore  City  High  Schools  or  the  Normal 
Schools  of  other  states. 

For  these,  homes  must  be  provided,  and  if  the  teachers  be 
young  women,  as  the  majority  certainly  will,  the  home 
ought  to  be  convenient  to  the  school.  Very  little  difficulty 
thus  far  has  been  experienced.  The  intelligent  teacher  is 
generally  welcome,  and  considered  an  acquisition  to  the 
social  circle.  Commissioners  secure  boarding  places  in  ad- 
vance of  the  teacher's  arrival,  and  hence  no  hesitation  is  felt 
by  young  women  to  take  charge  of  distant  schools. 

As  this  class  of  non-resident  teachers  may  increase,  the 
subject  of  homes  for  teachers  is  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient 
practical  importance  to  have  a  place  in  this  Report,  that  the 
attention  of  citizens  may  be  directed  to  it.  In  many  cases 
the  women  teachers  are  capable  to  instruct  in  music,  elemen- 
tary drawing  and  French.  Such  persons  frequently  devote 
the  hours  after  school  to  teaching  these  branches  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  in  which  they  board,  thus  rendering  im- 
portant service  as  compensation  for  board.  Young  men  also 
having  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,,  can  act  as  tutors 
in  the  families  where  they  reside.  These  suggestions  are 
made  because  I  know  that  in  many  places  teachers  are  need- 
ed of  a  higher  grade  than  those  usually  employed  in  the 
Primary  Schools,  and  in  this  way  the  increased  compensa- 
tion can  be  given  which  will  procure  their  services.  In  sev- 
eral School  reports  from  other  States  I  have  noticed  complaints 
that  citizens  object  to  boarding  the  teacher.  Happily  we 
meet  with  no  such  difficulty.  Our  people,  with  characteristic 
kindness,  and  even  hospitality,  receive  the  young  men  and 
women  who  come  to  teach  their  children.  Citizens  can  in 
this  way  help  to  make  the  teachers  comfortable  and  their 
profession  respected.  The  good  they  do  will  be  returned 
seven-fold  by  the  increased  energy  of  teachers,  and  their  de- 
sire to  have  a  good  report  among  those  who  have  been  their 
friends. 

Text  Books. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  uniform  series  of  Text 
Books  nor  is  any  contemplated  by  the  State  Board,  unless  it 
be  to  enlarge  the  series  to  be  used  in  the  High  Schools  when 
established.  The  Primary  and  Grammar  School  series, 
selected  with  great  care,  embraces  the  best  manuals  of  their 
kind,  prepared  in  a  style  of  excellence  unusual  for  School 
books  and  furnished  at  prices  unusually  cheap  as  the  accom- 
panying list  will  show. 
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List  of  Text  Boohs  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Maryland,  showing  the 
price  at  which  each  Book  was  furnished  to  the  counties  for 
introduction  including  cost  of  Freight  and  Boxing,  also 
showing  the  retail,  or  store  price  of  same,  for  school  year, 
ending  June  30th,  1866. 

Price  Rpfaii 

NAME  OF  BOOK.  at  which 

furnished.  pnce- 

Sargent's  Standard  Speller    $00    9J  $00  17 

Pronouncing  Speller     00  11J  00  34 

Lynd's  Etymology   00  56  00  75 

Webster's  School  Dictionary   00  69J  1  00 

Willson's  Primer   00  11J  00  25 

"       First  Reader     00  171  00  40 

Second    "   00  23i  00  60 

Third      "    00  39/0  00  90 

Fourth    "      00  57£  1  35 

Sargent's  Fourth  Reader   00  38  1  20 

Willson's  School  and  Family  Charts   15  52  18  00 

Quackenbos'  First  Bk.  Engl.  Gram'r   00  171  00  50 

English  Grammar   00  46  1  20 

Davies'  Primary  Arithmetic   00  16/0  00  30 

Intellectual     "   00  24*  00  50 

"      El.  of  Writ' n    "    00  271  00  60 

Practical         "    00  56^  1  00 

"      Elementary  Algebra   00  72|0  1  34 

Walton's  Arithmetical  Cards   00    6f0  00  12 

Key   00  28*  00  45 

Cornell's  First  Steps  in  Geography   00  171  00  45 

"       Primary  Geography   00  31i  00  90 

Gram'r  Sch'l  Geography   00  60^  150 

Goodrich's  Child's  History  U.  S   00  37g  00  90 

Pictorial    <<        "    00  85^  2  00 

Phelps'  Philosophy  for  Beginners   00  46  00  75 

"      Chemistry    "         "    00  46  00  75 

"      Botany        "        "    00  46  00  75 

Northend's  Little  Orator   00  36|  00  60 

<<        Entertaining  Dialogues   00  73?  1  20 

Sargent's  Standard  Int.  Speaker                      1  4 6 J  2  00 

Payson's,  Dunton  &  S's  Penmanship                1  551  2  40 

D.  Entry  B'k-k'p'g  00  86!  160 

S.     "          "  00  42*  00  67 
"      Blanks  for  D.  E. 

Book-keeping...  00  51J  00  75 
Blanks   for  S.  E. 

Book-keeping...  00  39/0  00  50 

Bond's  Small  Hand  Copy  Books   1  00  1  25 

"     Round    "                "                          1  00  1  25 

"     Copy  Slips   00  15  00  20 

School  Boys'  Infantry  Tactics   00  41J  00  70 
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NAME  OF  BOOK.  at'whfch  ^fj1 

furnished.  Pnce- 

Well's  Science  of  Common  Things   00  57£  1  25 

Websters's  High  School  Dictionary   00  90}      1  25 

Scholar's  Companion   00  43?„  1  10 

Willson's  Fifth  Reader   00  77/0  180 

Sargent's    "        "     Part  2d   00  46       1  46 

Quackenbos'  First  Less.  Eugl.  Compos   00  401  00  90 

"          Composition  and  Rhetoric   00  69       1  75 

Davies'  University  Arithmetic   00  805      1  50 

"             "       Algebra   1  01J      1  75 

"      Elements  of  Geometry  and  Trig'y..  00  80J  150 

"      Legendre's       "          "       "  1  41&     2  25 

"      Surveying  and  Navigation   1  61       2  50 

"      Differential  and  Integral  Calc's   1  61       2  00 

Cornell's  High  School  Geography  and  Atlas  1  43J      3  50 

Warren's  Physical  Geography..   1  03J      2  00 

Burritt's  Geog'y  of  the  Heavens  and  Atlas.  1  81       2  50 

Smith's  Student's  History  of  Greece   1  38       2  00 

"      Greece,  abridged   00  69       1  00 

Liddell's  Student's  History  of  Rome   1  38       2  00 

"       Rome,  abridged   00  69       1  00 

Worcester's  Elements  of  Univ.  History   00  57J      2  00 

Well's  Natural  Philosophy   00  74*  .  1  75 

"     Elements  of  Chemistry   00  SO]      1  75 

«           "       "  Geology   00  57J      1  25 

Lincoln's  Botany  *    1  15       1  88 

Brockelsby's  Elements  of  Astronomy   1  03i      1  88 

Emerson's  Manual  of  Agriculture   1  10       1  50 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  U.  S   00  25£  00  65 

Philbrick's  Union  Speaker  :   1  65       2  50 

Spalding's  History  of  Engl.  Literature   00  74J      1  75 

Northend's  Dictation  Exercises   00  36J  00  67 

Wayland's  Moral  Science    1  34}      1  75 

"        Political  Economy   134}  175 

"         Intellectual  Science   1  03J      1  75 

Boyd's  Milton's  Paradise  Lost   00  78J      1  20 

"     Cowper's  Task   00  78J      1  20 

«     Thompson's  Seasons   00  78J      1  20 

Brooks'  First  Latin  Lessons   00  40}  00  80 

<  <      Historia  Sacra   00  40}  00  80 

"      Viri  Illustres  Americas   1  15       1  75 

"      Caasar's  Commentaries   1  15       1  75 

Ovid   1  61       2  67 

Harkness'  Latin  Grammar   00  74J      1  75 

Hanson's  Book  of  Latin  Prose   2  07       3  00 

«         "          "     Poetry   2  07       3  00 

Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition   00  74J      1  75 

Dillaway's  Roman  Antiquities   00  65J  00  90 

Brooks'  First  Greek  Lessons   00  40i  00  80 
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NAME  OF  BOOK. 


Price 
at  which 
furnished. 


Retail 
price. 


Brooks'  Collectanea  Evangelica 
Bullion's  Greek  Lessons  


00  40J  00  80 

00  575  1  00 

1  15  1  75 

1  43J  2  25 

00  69  1  50 

1  43*  2  00 

00  1434  1  50 

00  69  1  00 

00  74|  1  25 


"  Grammar 
"  Reader 


Johnson's  Heroditus  

Owens'  Homers'  Iliad  

Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition.. 

Cleveland's  Grecian  Antiquities  

Tooke's  Pantheon  of  Heathen  Gods 


Parents  availing  themselves  of  the  easy  terms  offered  hy 
the  publishers  for  introduction  have  purchased  largely,  hav- 
ing also  the  further  encouragement  that  no  changes  will  be 
made  by  the  State  Board  which  will  involve  additional  ex- 
pense. Heretofore  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  procure 
School  books,  because  of  the  uncertainty  how  long  they 
would  be  serviceable,  each  new  teacher  having  his  own  favo- 
rite series,  or  the  family  contemplating  removal  to  an  adjoin- 
ing District  or  another  County  where  the  books  might  not 
be  used.  Apprehension  of  this  kind  is  now  removed.  In 
addition  to  this  economical  argument  which  concerns  a  large 
class  of  industrious  citizens,  who  are  ready  to  do  all  they  can 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  but  expect  to  be  protected 
from  needless  expenditure,  another  benefit  results  from  the 
selection  of  a  series  of  Books  to  be  used  in  all  the  Public 
Schools. 

Teachers  educated  in  the  Normal  School  or  instructed  in 
the  Institutes  become  familiar  with  the  Text  Books,  Maps 
and  Charts  of  the  School  room.  They  are  proficient  in  the 
use  of  the  tools  placed  in  their  hands  for  daily  practical  work. 
They  meet  no  hard  questions  which  have  not  previously  been 
answered  ;  no  intricacies  which  have  not  been  explored  ;  no 
problems  which  have  not  been  solved.  They  do  not  go  to 
the  School  room  to  puzzle  or  to  be  puzzled,  to  hesitate,  doubt 
and  give  up  in  despair. 

Educated  to  understand  the  laws  which  control  sound 
mental  development,  the  ordinary  rules  of  correct  teaching 
and  the  use  of  the  apparatus  of  the  School  room,  teachers, 
from  the  first  day  are  familiar  with  their  work. 

The  mode  of  distributing  the  Text  books  has  proved  entire- 
ly satisfactory  and  been  attended  with  many  advantages. 
By  placing  the  books  in  every  School  room  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  no  time  need  be  lost ;  the  classes  can  be 
organized  and  work  commence  promptly. 

The  following  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  School  Commissioners  expresses  their  opinion 
upon  this  subject.  Similar  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by 
some  of  the  County  Teachers'  Associations. 
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A  table  has  been  prepared  by  the  Book  Clerk  showing  the 
number  of  Text  books  of  each  sort,  purchased  and  distributed, 
also  the  amounts  paid  to  publishers.  All  the  book  accounts, 
up  to  June  30th,  have  been  paid  whether  due  from  the  Coun- 
ties to  the  State  Board  or  from  the  State  Board  to  the  publish- 
ers and  distributing  agents.  All  accounts  connected  with 
Text  books  have  been  kept  as  required  by  Law  and  are  ready 
for  inspection  at  any  time. 

Statement  of  Account  with  Publishers  of  the  Text  Books  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  showing  the  amount  paid 
each  for  boohs  ordered  and  received  during  the  Financial 
School  year,  ending  July  31s£,  1866. 


Name  of  Publishers. 

John  L.  Shorey  

Taggard  &  Thompson 

Mason  Brothers  , 

Harper  &  Brothers.... 

D.  Appleton  &  Co  

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co  

Ivison  &  Phinney  

Sheldon  &  Co  

Cushings  &  Bailey  

J.  W.  Bond  &  Co  

E.  H.  Butler  &  Co  

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Chas.  Desilver  

H.  Cowperthwaite  

(jr.  &  C.  Merriam  


Place. 

Boston 

Am't  paid  each. 

%  4,105  44 

m 

50 

New  York 

3,617 

96 

a 

12,313 

46 

u 

12,016 

25 

11,219 

16 

u 

1,102 

50 

tt 

68 

25 

Baltimore 

3,518 

63 

3,080 

22 

Philadelphia 

5,776 

75  - 

a 

1,290 

00 

a 

416 

00 

a 

45 

00 

Springfield,  Mass. 

223 

20 

Total  cost  of  Books  $58,970  32 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Association  of  School  Commissioners. 

"Besolved,  That  the  uniform  series  of  Text  books  has  proved 
acceptable  to  teachers  and  useful  to  the  pupils,  and  that 
the  mode  of  purchasing  and  distributing  books,  adopted  by 
the  State  Board,  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  County  Boards 
and  economical  to  parents  and  guardians." 

School  Libraries, 
No  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  purchase  School  Libraries. 
The  law  authorizes  the  payment  of  $20,  annually  out  of  the 
surplus  revenue  fund  to  each  School  District,  which  sub- 
scribes an  equal  amount.  This  is  a  valuable  enactment,  one! 
which  every  friend  ol  popular  intelligence  will  rejoce  to  see 
in  practical  operation  in  the  1400,  School  Districts  of  thei 
State.  Then  the  School  system  will  bear  abundant  fruit. 
Well  selected  Libraries,  are  not  only  disirable  adjuncts  to 
t  he  Schools,  but  will  be  valuable  to  the  adult  population. 
In  our  strictly  rural  districts,  there  are  few  books  within 
reach  of  the  laboring  classes.     No  facilities  for  procuring 
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them  exist,  except  from  travelling  agents  or  through  the 
Post  Office.  Hence,  reading  is  confined  to  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  volumes  of  a  School  Library  circulating 
through  the  District,  will  create  a  taste  for  reading,  while 
they  add  to  the  fund  of  general  knowledge.  Small  additions 
each  year  will  soon  secure  a  collection  of  books,  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Library.  Each  School  District  ought  to  avail  itself 
of  the  provision  of  the  law,  and  thus  secure  for  the  children 
who  are  taught  to  read,  books  profitable  and  interesting. 
If  a  taste  for  reading,  be  not  formed  early  in  life,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  formed  at  all.  The  youththful  mind  is  active 
and  will  be  occupied.  If  it  has  not  the  means  of  useful  occu- 
pation it  will  seek  that  which  is  pernicious.  Books  adapted 
to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  young,  will  interest  and 
instruct,  filling  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  and  oc- 
cupying the  leisure  hours,  of  long  winter  evenings. 

Educational  Journal. 

Every  State  which  has  an  energetic  School  System,  sus- 
tains a  well  conducted  School  journal.  This  journal  is  the 
medium  of  official  communication,  between  the  School  au- 
thorities and  the  Schools,  and  the  vehicle  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, relative  to  the  duties  of  teachers. 

Teaching  is  a  progressive  science,  and  every  teacher,  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  must  be  a  student.  In  no  profession 
have  greater  advances  or  more  valuable  discoveries  been 
made  than  in  that  of  teaching.  There  ought  to  be  some  reg- 
ular plan  for  recording  and  disseminating  this  information 
among  teachers  just  as  the  Thelogical,  Medical,  and  Law 
journals  do  for  the  members  of  the  professions  they  represent. 

The  School  Commissioners,  who  are  the  executive  agents 
of  the  School  system,  also  need  instruction  to  guide  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  ;  this  can  be  given  through  the 
journal.  School  officers  will  be  incited  to  action,  by  special 
and  earnest  appeals,  difficulties  will  be  overcome  by  practical 
and  earnest  suggestions,  professional  information  will  be 
imparted  and  become  the  basis  of  intelligent  work.  Such  a 
publication,  I  believe,  will  impart  knowledge,  and  awaken 
enthusiasm  among  all  connected  with  the  School  system,  and 
will  be  of  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  by  increasing  the  value 
of  the  Schools. 

Schools  have  to  be  sustained  by  constant  and  laborious 
efforts.  No  system  will  run  by  itself,  in  any  other  way,  than 
to  run  down.  Teachers  must  be  encouraged  by  fr  equent  ex- 
hortation, and  a  knowledge  of  the  efforts  and  success  of  those 
who  labor  in  the  same  cause.  The  establishment  of  a  school 
and  family  journal,  received  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  association  of  Commissioners,  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
by  E.  S.  Zevely,  assisted  by  an  additional  committee,  to 
commence  such  a  publication  as  early  as  practicable  in  1867. 
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To  make  the  effort  a  success,  aid  is  needed  from  the  State. 
Such  aid  is  given  in  the  sister  States.  A  School  Journal  cir- 
culating in  all  portions  of  the  State  will  cause  school  ques- 
tions to  be  disscussed  in  many  households.  The  great  and 
beneficent  principles  which  underlie  the  whole  system  of  pop- 
ular education,  will  be  better  understood,  and  the  law, 
through  which  the  State  is  striving  to  discharge  her  duty  to 
the  children,  be  fully  explained* 

Kesolutions  upon  this  subject  were  passed  by  the  associa- 
tion of  Coramissoners,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  recognizes  the  importance 
of  a  State  educational  and  Family  Journal,  and  that  the 
Presidents  of  the  City  and  County  Boards,  be  requested  to 
ascertain  before  February  18, 1867,  the  number  of  subscribers 
which  can  be  secured  and  forward  the  result  to  E.  S.  Zevely. 

Resolved,  that  an  application  signed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  association,  be  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, for  a  subscription  of  fifty  copies  for  each  of  the 
Counties,  and  the  City  of  Baltimore,  to  be  circulated  by  the 
City  and  County  Boards. 

School  Houses. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  given  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  law  by  which  funds  for 
building  purposes  can  be  collected,  the  work  of  improving 
old  and  erecting  new  School  houses  has  been  very  slow.  At 
the  late  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  bill  was 
reported  authorizing  a  County  tax  for  erecting  School  houses, 
but  it  was  left  among  the  unfinished  business.  Either  a  law 
must  be  passed  enabling  Commissioners  to  build  School 
houses,  or  the  work  will  depend  upon  the  uncertain  impulses 
of  private  liberality. 

During  the  year,  17  new  houses  have  been  erected,  206  re- 
paired, and  68  furnished  with  good  desks  and  seats,  the 
money  being  taken  from  regular  School  revenues.  To  accom- 
plish this  little,  the  School  session  wps  limited  in  some  of  the 
counties  to  three  terms,  or  to  six  months,  the  minimum  period 
required  by  the  law.  This  plan  was  recommended  for  those 
counties  in  which  the  school  rooms  were  unfit  for  occupancy, 
and  in  which  revenue  could  be  procured  in  no  other  way.  It 
seems  to  be  a  sound  policy,  for  school  work  will  be  so  much 
more  efficient  in  comfortable  and  convenient  buildings  as  to 
fully  compensate  in  two  years  for  all  the  loss  of  time,  if  it 
be  six  months. 

The  honor  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  health,  comfort  and 
progress  of  the  children  demand  a  better  class  of  School 
bouses,  well  lighted,  properly  ventilated,  neat  and  economi- 
cal. To  acquaint  Commissioners  with  the  style  of  such  build- 
ings, and  enable  them  to  build  at  the  smallest  cost,  the  State 
Board  prepared  five  sets  of  plans  for  school  houses  accommo- 
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dating  from  40  to  120  children.  These  plans  lithographed, 
and  the  specifications  for  building  have  been  sent  to  each 
County,  thus  exhibiting  to  the  people  pictures  of  neat,  cheap 
and  commodious  houses,  and  enabling  Commissioners  to  have 
the  work  done  at  the  lowest  rates  consistent  with  durability 
and  convenience.  Elevations  and  ground  plans  of  the  build- 
ings will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

The  reports  of  the  County  Boards  make  a  lamentable 
exhibit  of  the  condition  of  School  houses.  The  houses  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  County  and  a  gross  outrage  upon  children. 
In  some  districts  hired  rooms  are  used.  More  than  half  the 
houses  are  in  ordinary  or  bad  condition,  and  many  so  dilapi- 
dated or  inconveniently  located  as  not  to  be  worth  repairing. 
Will  the  General  Assembly  disregard  this  fact,  and  again 
adjourn  without  devising  plans  for  relief?    Certainly  not. 

In  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance  immediate  action  is 
required  to  secure  the  necessary  funds.  The  money  ought 
not  to  be  solicited  as  a  bounty  to  the  State,  but  raised  by  a 
tax  upon  the  property  of  the  County  to  which  the  house  will 
belong,  because  by  its  erection  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  prop- 
erty will  be  enhanced. 

This  topic  is  so  entirely  practical,  and  commends  itself  so 
directly  to  the  consideration  of  parents  who  regard  the  health 
of  their  children,  to  citizens  who  know  the  importance  of 
having  school  work  well  done,  to  every  community  which  has 
a  reasonable  pride  in  its  character  and  position,  that  not  many 
years  can  pass  before  ample  provision  is  made  to  meet  exist- 
ing wants. 

Whatever  is  done  must,  in  the  main,  be  done  by  taxation. 
We  cannot,  nor  is  it  right,  to  depend  upon  individual  or 
neighborhood  liberality.  This  may  suffice  for  the  erection  of 
parochial  and  private  school  houses,  but  not  for  schools  to  be 
open  to  all  the  children,  and  governed  by  the  local  or  general 
Public  Law 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  instances  of  enlightened  sentiment 
and  public-spirited  liberality  on  the  part  of  citizens  in  pro- 
viding school  houses.  In  some  of  the  counties  they  have 
united  to  build  the  house,  taking  a  small  appropriation  from 
the  public  money  and  furnishing  the  balance  by  donation,  or 
they  have  advanced  the  entire  amount,  waiting  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  by  which  the  money  can  be  collected  and  re- 
funded. In  one  district  we  have  the  laudable  example  of  a 
gentleman  erecting  a  first  class  school  house  and  presenting 
it  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  Public 
School. 

While  writing  I  have  the  gratifying  intelligence  from  the 
School  Commissioners  of  Prince  George  County,  that  George 
W.  Riggs,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  has  built  a  neat,  sub- 
stantial and  commodious  school  house  near  Bladensburg,  well 
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adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  neighborhood,  and  has  present- 
ed it  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  children. 

May  wealthy  men  every  where  be  prompted  to  do  likewise! 
Their  names  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  children 
who  enjoy  the  physical  and  educational  benefits  of  a  room 
well  ventilated,  suitably  furnished  and  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose which  its  name  indicates. 

In  several  counties  there  are  school  funds,  the  interest  of 
which  is  now  used  to  pay  teachers'  salaries.  I  recommend 
the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing,  if  it  be  found  necessary,  the 
appropriation  of  these  funds,  or  as  much  of  them  as  may  be 
needed,  to  building  new  school  houses  and  repairing  old  ones. 
It  would  be  the  best  investment  that  can  be  made,  and  will 
yield  a  larger  interest  than  6  or  7i30  per  cent. 

School  Funds  held  by  the  Counties. 


Carroll  Couuty  $77,402  05 

Invested  as  follows : 

Judgments  and  Bonds   42,952  05 

U.  S.  7-30  Bonds   13,000  00 

Western  Marvland  R.  R.  Bonds   12,500  00 

Northern  Central  R.  R.  Bonds   1,000  00 

Farmer's  Bank  of  Maryland   7,150  00 

Ground  Rents   800  00 

Prince  George  County  $18,5C0  84 

Notes  of  Individuals  with  Individual 

Security   12,277  92 

Judgments  vs.  Individuals   6,222  92 

Queen  Anne  $10,000  00 

Invested  in  Bank  Stock. 

Washington  County  $59,276  05 

Hagerstown  Bank  Stock   13,000  00 

Washington  County  Bank  Stock   12,285  00 

Hagerstown  Savings  Bank   1,000  00 

Franklin  Bank,  Baltimore   2,835  00 

U.  S.  Five-Twenties   7,050  00 

U.  S.  Seven-Thirties   4,100  00 

Judgments  vs.  Individuals   15,153  12 

Individual  Notes   3,852  93 

Worcester  County   $64,566  83 

Invested  : 

Loaned  to  Worcester  County   33,386  00 

to  Individuals   28,380  00 

Public  Securities    2,800  00 
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Irregular  Attendance  of  Pupils  ! — How  can  it  be 
Kemedied  ? 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  chil- 
dren enrolled  upon  the  register  attend  regularly  at  School. 
A  teacher  may  exhibit  60  names  upon  the  roll,  while  on  aver- 
age of  40  pupils  receive  daily  instruction.  The  average  ab- 
sence is  greater  than  \  in  some  districts,  less  in  others  ;  the 
regularity  of  attendance  generally  corresponding  with  the 
degree  of  intelligence  in  the  community.  The  most  ignor- 
ant, who  need  education  most,  value  it  the  least.  It  is,  of 
course,  impracticable  for  all  the  children  registered  to  attend 
daily  ;  sickness  or  home  work  detains  some,  but,  making  full 
allowance  for  these,  the  larger  portion  of  absentees  are  truants, 
or  their  parents  so  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  education 
that  they  permit  children  to  follow  their  own  will  and  attend 
or  stay  away  from  school  at  their  own  pleasure.  Irregular  at- 
tendance is  the  great  vice  of  the  daily  Public  School.  There 
is  no  other  cause  that  tends  so  much  as  this  to  neutralize  the 
efforts  of  teachers  and  disorganize  schools.  The  evils  result- 
ing therefrom  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Hence  the  duty  to 
give  this  important  subject  most  careful  consideration,  while 
our  school  system  is  in  its  infancy,  that  wise  plans  may  be 
devised  by  which  so  great  a  vice  may  be  remedied. 

It  is  vain  for  teachers  to  labor  for  the  advancement  of 
pupils  who  are  in  school  only  two  or  three  days  each  week, 
or  who  attend  one  term  and  stay  away  the  next.  Citizens 
pay  the  school  tax  to  little  purpose,  and  children  reap  small 
advantage  from  the  provision  made  for  their  instruction  un- 
less they  attend  regularly  at  school. 

To  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  irregularity  would  lead 
to  a  discussion  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  report,  bu 
the  question  most  properly  presents  itself :  "  Can  the  evil  be 
remedied?"    If  it  can,  the  remedy  ought  to  be  applied. 

Some  persons  have  suggested  what  is  called  "  the  compul- 
sory system/'  They  argue  that  if  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  the  State  depend  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  the 
law  of  self-preservation  demands  that  attendance  at  school  be 
enforced.  Others  very  pertinently  ask  :  "  Shall  the  State,  at 
'  *  great  cost,  establish  a  system  of  Free  Public  Schools,  devo- 
ting nearly  a  million  dollars  annually  to  the  education 
of  youth,  and  then  permit  ignorant  and  avaricious  parents, 
or  idle  children,  to  squander  J  of  this  revenue  by  irregular 
attendance  ? 

The  evil  does  not  stop  here.  Not  only  is  the  State  defraud- 
ed in  her  benevolent  purpose,  but  the  children  who  attend 
school  regularly  suffer.  The  teacher  cannot  discharge  his 
duties  efficiently  when  pupils  are  not  regularly  in  their  seats. 
The  time  employed  in  "  bringing  up"  the  absentees  of  yes- 
terday is  time  lost  to  the  school. 
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The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  children  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  12,  or  10  and  14  years  to  attend  school  six 
months  each  year,  is  claimed  to  be  a  benevolent  duty  to  the 
child  as  well  as  to  society.  Children  too  young  to  judge  for 
themselves  ought  not  to  be  the  victims  of  parental  cupidity 
or  carelessness,  and  thus  entail  upon  the  State  the  curse  of 
their  ignorance  and  vice.  If  the  State  provides  public  edu- 
cation on  the  principle  that  ignorance  is  a  public  evil ;  if 
children  have  the  same  right  to  moral  and  mental  food  that 
they  have  to  bodily  sustenance,  then  should  the  rights  of  the 
young  and  the  good  order  of  society  be  secured  by  some  equit- 
able legislation. 

It  is  argued  that  a  law  compelling  attendance  at  school 
would  interfere  with  parental  prerogative  ;  but  no  parent  has 
a  right,  in  law  or  nature,  to  injure  a  child  physically,  mor- 
ally or  mentally.  If  the  law  intervenes  to  prevent  infanti- 
cide, it  certainly  can  intervene  to  prevent  the  destroying  or 
dwarfing  of  the  intellectual  existence :  it  ought  to  guard 
those  little  ones  who  are  in  a  condition  more  pitiable  than 
that  of  orphans. 

The  law  of  necessity  also  has  been  urged,  based  upon  the 
axiom  that  intelligence,  and  consequently  education,  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  franchise,  is  a  public  necessity. 

While  acknowledging  the  force  of  these  and  similar  argu- 
ments, I  cannot  advocate  a  compulsory  law.  I  prefer  to  de- 
pend upon  those  influences  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  parents  to  convince  them  that  in 
no  way  can  they  benefit  their  children  more  than  by  sending 
them  to  school.  I  would  make  the  school  house  attractive  ; 
place  in  it  the  accomplished  and  good-hearted  teacher,  and 
draw  the  children  by  the  compulsion  of  kindness,  not  of 
force.  To  accomplish  this  we  have  agencies  not  yet  enlisted 
earnestly  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  The  clergy  of 
the  several  denominations  can  do  much  to  awaken  the  minds 
of  parents,  and  to  encourage  children  to  attend  school.  By 
visits  to  the  schools,  brief  lectures  to  the  pupils,  and  words 
of  counsel  to  the  teachers,  they  can  aid  the  good  cause,  and 
sow  seed  which  will  not  fail  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit. 
The  clergy  exert  a  great  and  valuable  influence,  not  only  by 
their  public  teachings,  but  in  visits  from  house  to  house.  If 
they,  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  course  of  pastoral  duty, 
will  impress  upon  parents  their  duty  to  secure  for  their  chil- 
dren the  benefits  of  education,  if  they  will  bring  their  ad- 
monitions to  bear  upon  those  who  keep  the  little  ones  at  work 
when  they  ought  to  be  at  school,  no  law  of  compulsion  will 
be  needed.  A  sound  public  opinion  will  be  developed,  and 
ere  long  parents  will  (eel  that  they  cannot  stand  before  the 
h;ir  of  God  guiltless,  unless  they  have  done  what  they  could 
to  educate  their  children  and  prepare  them  to  be  useful  citi- 
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zens,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  faithful  servants  of  the  Sa- 
viour. 

With  full  conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be 
combatted,  I  would  depend  upon  educating  public  opinion  up 
to  the  right  standard  rather  than  use  the  law  of  force.  The 
latter  might  endure  for  a  short  time,  the  former  will  prove 
a  solid  foundation  never  to  be  shaken, 

Academies  and  High  Schools. 

The  old  academic  system  of  Maryland,  originated  under  the 
Colonial  Government,  and,  for  many  years,  was  most  efficient 
in  extending  to  youth,  all  the  advantages  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Science  and  Language.  Many  of  our  most  talented 
citizens,  received  their  preparatory  training  for  college,  or 
their  complete  scholastic  instruction  in  these  Institutions. 
The  history  of  these  academies  is  interesting,  and  will  at  an 
appropriate  time  be  published,  in  connexion  with  an  outline 
of  all  the  legislation  of  the  Colonial  and  State  authorities, 
for  the  advancement  of  sound  learning. 

Since  the  establishment  of  denominational  and.other  board- 
ing Schools,  it  has  become  popular  to  send  children  away 
from  home  for  instruction,  not  only  out  of  the  County,  but 
out  of  the  State.  Thus  our  time  honored  academies  were 
weakened,  until,  with  few  exceptions  their  honor  is  with  the 
past. 

Sectional  jealousy  was  another  cause  of  decay,  leading  to 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  academic  fund,  and  apportion- 
ing to  several  local  Schools  the  State  donation,  the  whole  o 
which  scarcely  sufficed  to  sustain  one  first  class  institution  of 
learning.  This  has  been  a  general  and  fatal  policy  in  Mary- 
land. As  a  natural  consequence,  the  academies  were  dwarfed 
into  Primary  Schools,  and  the  fund  used  to  add  a  small 
amount  to  the  teacher's  salary,  without  increasing  the  rate 
bills  or  resorting  to  local  taxation.  Thus  academies  wrote 
their  epitaph,  "  died  for  lack  of  sustenance,  "  in  each  County 
where  this  policy  was  adopted.  The  academies  now  flourish 
only  where  this  division  of  the  fund  was  resisted.  The  op- 
posite policy  of  concentration  has  been  most  completely  vin- 
dicated in  the  history  of  the  Charlotte  Hall  school,  for  the 
support  of  which  two  Counties  united  their  funds.  That 
School  still  flourishes,  has  a  competent  Faculty,  and  attracts 
students  from  various  sections  of  the  State,  and  beyond  our 
own  borders.  I  trust  that  its  career  of  usefulness  will  never 
be  impaired,  that  it  will  remain  as  one  of  the  "  land  marks 
the  fathers  set  up"  and  be  adopted,  by  some  liberal  ar- 
rangement with  the  trustees,  as  the  High  School  for  the  two 
Counties  so  as  to  secure  such  free  instruction  for  meritorious 
youth,  as  may  be  needed. 

The  School  Law  proposes  to  gather  together  again  the  acade- 
mic fund  in  those  Counties  in  which  it  has  been  divided,  and 


adding  to  it  the  $400  State  Donation  to  Public  Schools,  with 
such  other  amounts  as  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
may  find  at  their  disposal,  to  revive  the  academic  system 

under  the  name  of  County  High  School.    These  High 

Schools  are  designed  to  prepare  boys  for  practical  business  life 
or  for  admission  to  college,  and  to  give  girls  a  complete  edu- 
cation, thus  removing  to  a  great  extent,  the  necessity  of 
sending  children  out  of  the  County  to  secure  higher  education. 

In  Cecil  and  Talbot  Counties,  High  Schools  have  been  or- 
ganized. Arrangements  are  now  under  consideration  for 
extending  this  feature  of  the  School  System  to  other  Counties, 
in  such  modified  terms  as  will  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the 
community. 

The  following  report  was  received  for  the  Brookeville 
Academy,  in  Montgomery  County. 

Keport  of  Brookeville  Academy,  for  the  year  1866. 

This  ancient  academy  has,  during  the  past  year  resumed 
its  course  of  prosperity. 

Thirty-four  pupils  have  attended  the  institution  ;  six  free 
gchools  have  received  the  benefits  of  instruction,  aud  have 
been  furnished  with  books  free  of  charge.  Two  of  these  have 
been  instructed  in  the  ancient  languages.  Instruction  has 
been  given  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Geometry, 
Algebra,  and  the  various  branches  of  an  academical  educa- 
tion. Examinations  have  been  held  at  Midsummer  and 
Christmas,  when  the  Trustees  expressed  themselves  fully 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

Boarders  20.    Day  Scholars  14. 

J.  Durlin  Parkinson,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

Brookeville,  Z>ec,  1866. 

Bev.  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen, 
Dear  Sir. 

I  send  you  the  report  of  the  Brookeville  academy  for  the 
past  year.    I  am  glad  that  it  is  so  prosperous. 

We  require  many  improvements  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with 
modern  plans  of  education.  I  am  most  anxious  for  the  Trus- 
tees to  dispose  of  their  property  in  the  village,  and  buy  20 
Acres  of  ground  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Brookeville. 
There  they  could  erect  new  buildings  in  the  modern  style, 
and  lay  out  the  grounds  in  a  style  similar  to  those  of  the 
public  schools  in  England,  for  I  think  that  the  minds  of 
youth  should  be  influenced  by  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art.  In  such  a  case  the  pupils  would  be  removed  from  the 
contamination  of  the  village,  for  the  observation  of  Quintilian 
was  just  that  we  should  look  to  the  associates  of  our  pupils. 

If  you  could  urge  this  measure,  you  would  much  oblige. 

Your  grateful, 

J.  Durijn  Parkinson. 
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The  State  Colleges. 

The  Act  of  Assembly  of  1865  recognized  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis  ;  Washington  College,  Kent  County  ;  the 
Agricultural  College,  Prince  George  County,  and  the  Balti- 
more Female  College,  as  institutions  to  be  fostered  by  annual 
State  appropriations.  To  these  was  added  the  School  of 
Letters  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  Baltimore  City. 
The  aggregate  sum  of  $14,200  was  annually  donated,  for 
which  120  young  men  and  22  young  women,  meritorious 
graduates  of  the  High  Schools  and  Academies,  are  to  receive 
free  instruction  and  use  of  text  books — being  one  student 
each  year  for  every  $100  donated. 

I  have  no  report  by  which  to  know  how  far  the  youth  of 
the  State  have  availed  themselves  of  these  beneficent  provi- 
sions, except  from  the  college  for  young  women,  located  in 
Baltimore  City,  which  will  be  found  below. 

I  am  also  without  the  information  which  will  show  the  na- 
ture of  the  strictly  collegiate  work  accomplished  by  these  in- 
stitutions, and  the  plans  they  propose  for  elevating  the 
standard  of  literary  and  scientific  education.  We  need  a 
higher  grade  of  college  instruction.  As  will  appear  on  an- 
other page,  many  young  men  leave  the  State  every  year  to 
secure  that  higher  culture  which  they  do  not  find  within  its 
limits.  Our  college  system  has  not  yet  been  systematically 
developed,  though,  as  a  system,  it  is  not  in  its  infancy.  The 
seats  of  learning  at  Annapolis  and  Chestertown  are  as  old 
as  the  republic,  and  we  refer  with  some  degree  of  pride  to 
eminent  citizens,  living  and  dead,  among  their  alumni. 
That  this  dignity  and  high  culture  may  be  revived,  and 
our  citizens  turn  their  attention  to  the  development  of  all  the 
State  colleges  should  be  as  industriously  sought  as  it  ought 
to  be  earnesly  desired. 

The  action  of  the  last  General  Assemby  was  encouraging. 
Liberal  appropriations  were  made,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  honor  of  the  State  will  be  maintained  by  the 
revival  of  St.  John's  College  under  most  favorable  au- 
spices. 

Baltimore  Female  College,  December,  1866. 
To  Bev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir: 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  your  note,  I  beg  leave  to  in- 
form you  that  the  Baltimore  Female  College  was  instituted 
in  the  year  1849,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land the  same  year.  Its  course  of  instruction  is  as  extensive 
as  that  in  most  colleges  for  gentlemen.  The  buildings  and 
other  appointments  have  cost  about  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
They  are  extensive,  and  afford  ample  accommodations  for 
one  hundred  boarders  and  one  hundred  day  pupils.  Before 
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the  war  the  College  had  contained  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  pupils.  There  is  a  library  of  3,650  volumes.  The 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  though  it  has  cost  but 
$600,  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  illusrtation.  Besides  this, 
there  are  cabinets  of  minerals,  gems,  coins,  and  other  objects 
of  interest. 

When  the  College  was  instituted  it  was  intended  in 
part  as  a  training  school  for  teachers.  This  object  has 
been  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
young  ladies  who  have  graduated  in  the  institution,  fifty- 
eight  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  twenty-four  others,  educated  in  the 
College,  but  who  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  graduate, 
have  engaged  in  teaching  as  a  profession.  These  teachers 
employed  in  Female  Colleges,  High  Schools,  Public  Schools, 
and  other  seminaries  of  learning  in  our  own  State  and  in 
other  States,  are  now  rendering  important  service  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

That  the  College  might  be  efficient  in  rearing  a  body  of 
competent  teachers  for  the  State,  the  trustees  asked  and  ob- 
tained an  endowment  of  twenty-two  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num, for  which  they  educate  in  all  the  branches  of  the  col- 
lege course  one  pupil  from  each  county  in  the  state,  and  one 
from  the  City  of  Baltimore.  This  promises  good  success,  as 
there  is  in  many  of  the  counties  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
scholarships,  and  a  number  of  the  young  ladies  educated  on 
these  scholarships  are  now  engaged  in  teaching.  Last  year 
twenty-one  of  the  twenty-two  scholarships  were  filled,  and 
from  applications  and  enquiries  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  during  the  present  collegiate  year,  all  the  scholarships 
will  be  filled.  The  following  young  ladies  are  now  in  atten- 
dance from  their  respective  counties  : 

Allegany  County,  Miss  Alice  McMichael. 

Ann  Arundel  County,  Miss  Kate  Sprogle. 

Baltimore  County,  Miss  Annie  M.  Torrington. 

Baltimore  City,  Miss  Marian  Faidell. 

Carroll,  Miss  Emma  V.  Shower. 

Cecil,  Miss  Emma  Hesson. 

Charles,  Miss  Lottie  Z.  Cooksey. 

Frederick,  Miss  Laura  Barrick. 

Harford,  Miss  Hannah  A  Stansbury. 

Howard,  Miss  Fannie  E.  Anderson. 

Kent,  Miss  Lucy  Miller. 

Montgomery,  Miss  Mary  A.  Whitman. 

Prince  George,  Miss  Cora  A.  Medley. 

Queen  Anne,  Miss  Sarah  L.  Thawley. 

Somerset.  Miss  Henrietta  E.  H.  Griffin. 

St.  Mary's,  Miss  Mary  H.  Fowler. 

Talbot,  Miss  Annie  L.  Benson. 

Worcester,  Miss  Georgiana  Mumford. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  all  other  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State  draw  the  amount  of  their  donation 
whether  they  educate  the  specified  number  of  pupils  or  not, 
the  Trustees  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College  are  only  allow- 
ed to  draw  a,  pro  rata  portion  of  the  twenty-two  hundred  dol- 
lars' appropriation,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  actual- 
ly educated.  As  there  is  provision  made  but  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  single  pupil  from  the  City  of  Baltimore,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  give  the  Trustees  of  the  College  the  privilege 
of  filling  any  existing  vacancies  in  scholarships  for  the  coun- 
ties by  the  appointment  of  pupils  from  the  City,  until  such 
vacancies  can  be  filled  by  the  Orphan's  Courts  of  the  counties 
in  which  said  vacancies  exist. 

The  College  has  a  Faculty  of  eleven  able  instructors,  who 
are  well  qualified  for  their  respective  duties.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance,  at  present,  is  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five. Of  these,  fifty-five  are  boarders,  many  of  whom 
board  with  their  friends.  Of  those  from  a  distance,  upwards 
©f  twenty  are  from  the  South,  and  came  from  the  States  of 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolinia,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  truly  yours, 

N.  C.  Brooks, 
President  of  Baltimore  Female  College. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  my  pre- 
liminary report,  the  State  became  an  equal  joint  owner  of 
the  valuable  property  of  this  Institution,  located  in  Prince 
George  County,  by  an  appropriation  of  $45,000,  payable 
in  three  annual  instalments.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  under 
the  amended  charter,  consists  of  seven  gentlemen  elected  by 
the  original  stockholders,  and  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  As  no  special  provision  was  made  in 
the  law  concerning  the  period  the  seven  stockholder  Trustees 
shall  remain  in  office,  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  must 
be  called  according  to  the  old  charter,  every  two  years,  or 
the  Trustees  themselves  must  fill  the  vacancies,  should  any 
occur  by  death  or  resignation.  To  provide  for  this,  and  for 
other  purposes,  adapting  the  Institution  to  its  new  and  im- 
portant mission,  the  old  charter  needs  some  amendments. 

Several  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  been  held 
to  examine  the  financial  condition  of  the  College  and  its 
various  property  interests,  and  to  discuss  plans  for  reorgani- 
zation upon  the  basis  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  1861, 
donating  public  lands  "  for  the  endowment,  support  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  College,  where  the  leading  ob- 
ject shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
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in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may  respec- 
tively prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  tne  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life." 

In  arranging  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble  design 
the  action  of  the  Trustees  has  been  cramped,  and  almost  con- 
trolled by  the  heavy  debt  which  the  whole  State  appropria- 
tion, not  available  till  April,  1868,  will  fail  to  liquidate  ;  the 
financial  exhibit  being  worse  than  that  reported  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  College  edifice  needs  repair  ;  the  fur- 
niture has  to  be  renewed  ;  apparatus  must  be  purchased,  and 
buildings  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  purposes  erected, 
for  which  there  is  not  one  dollar  in  the  treasury.  These 
practical  difficulties  meet  the  Trustees  at  the  threshold  of 
their  labors,  and  unless  removed  will  lead  to  an  accumulation 
of  difficulties  resulting  in  a  struggle  against  impossibilities, 
and  a  disappointment  like  that  under  the  previous  organiza- 
tion. 

The  State  has  already  invested  so  much  that  it  is  her  in- 
terest to  increase  her  appropriations  in  order  to  insure  suc- 
cess. She  is  also  pledged  to  sustain  this  College  by  accept- 
ing the  U.  S.  donation  of  public  lands.  The  election  of  a 
Faculty,  and  a  resolution  to  open  the  Institution  early  in  the 
Spring  of  1867,  show  the  determination  of  the  Trustees  to 
do  what  they  can.  For  the  means  to  repair  and  equip  the 
College  edifice  they  must  appeal  either  to  the  liberality  of 
individual  citizens  or  to  the  General  Assembly. 

That  there  may  be  no  further  delay  to  place  the  College 
upon  a  proper  foundation,  I  recommend  that  the  remaining 
instalments  of  the  $45,000  appropriation  be  paid  immediate- 
ly, and  the  additional  sum  of  $10,000  be  appropriated  to  be 
be  expended  as  follows  :  $1,500  for  repairs  to  the  buildings  ; 
$2,000  for  furniture;  $1500  for  philosphical  apparatus; 
$5,000  for  erection  of  farm  buildings  and  shops.  Thus  the 
College' edifice  will  be  made  comfortable,  and  offer  to  students 
the  facilities  sought  in  an  institution  of  its  specific  charac- 
ter. 

Without  such  additional  aid,  success  is  very  doubtful. 
The  present  Board  of  Trustees  consists  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of 

Hon.  Thomas  Swann,  Governor, 

Hon.  Christopher  C.  Cox,  Lieut.-Governor, 

Hon.  John  M.  Frazier,  Speaker  of  the  House, 

Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Sup't.  Public  Instruction. 

Stockholder  Trustees. 

Hon.  James  T.  Earle,  President,  Queen  Anne  County. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Calvert,  Prince  George  County. 
Col.  W.  II.  Purnell,  Baltimore  City. 
IV  Mcllenry,  Esq.,  Harford  County. 
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Rev.  Win.  Pinckey,  D.  D.,  Washington  City. 

Edward  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Talbot  County. 

Otho  Williams,  Esq.,  Baltimore  City. 

Registrar  of  the  College. 
N.  B.  Worthington,  Baltimore. 
Faculty  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Elected  Dec.  11.  1866. 

Oustis  Lee,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
its  application,  and  Military  Science. 

N,  B.  Worthington,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Phil- 
osophy, and  English  Literature. 

James  Higgins,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Baptista  Lorena,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  President  is  $2,500,  with  a  resi- 
dence within  the  College  edifice.  The  salary  of  each  of  the 
other  Professors  is  $1,500  and  a  residence. 

Maryland  Young  Men  at  College  in  other  States. 

As  relevant  to  the  subject  of  State  Colleges,  and  proving 
the  importance  of  fostering  our  home  institutions,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  youth,  sons  of  cit- 
izens of  Maryland,  who  leave  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  Collegiate  education.  The  inquiry  was  confined  to 
Colleges  for  young  men.  It  is  believed  that  a  very  large 
number  of  young  women  attend  Schools  of  high  grade  in 
other  States,  expending  in  the  aggregate  a  large  amount  of 
money  annually,  which  might  be  kept  to  enhance  our  home 
wealth  had  we  schools  of  equal  grade. 

The  following  circular  letter  was  issued,  and  responses 
were  received  from  the  Colleges  named  in  the  appended 
schedule.  Had  the  investigation  been  extended  to  profession- 
al Schools,  of  medicine,  law  and  applied  sciences,  the  number 
of  students  would  have  been  largely  increased. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Superintendent's  Office. 
Baltimore,  October  31,  1866. 

To  The  President  of  College. 

Sir  : 

By  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland, 
I  am  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  report  of  the  condition  of 
public  and  private  schools,  academies  and  colleges  within 
the  State. 

The  Board  has  also  instructed  me  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  number  of  students  from  this  State  attending 
the  Colleges  of  other  States. 

Will  you  please  extend  to  me  the  courtesy  to  send  a  copy 
of  your  catalogue  for  the  current  Collegiate  year,  or,  if  it  has 
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not  yet  been  printed,  the  names  of  students  from  Maryland, 
their  fcome  residence,  and  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Respectfully  yours, 
L.  Van  Bokkelen, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Replies  were  received  from  which  it  appears  that  178  young 
men  from  Maryland,  were  attending  the  following  Colleges. 
Estimating  ihe  expenditure  at  the  lowest  reasonable  rate,  it 
will  be  more  than  $60,000  each  year. 

Harvard  University   9 

Yale  College   6 

Trinity  College,  Hartford   1 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton   IT 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle   2fi 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg   10 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster..-   5 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington  Pa.  1 

Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C   19 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  D.  C   38 

University  of  Virginia   37 

Washington  College,  Lexington  Va   9 

Total  178 

The  residences  of  these  students  are  as  follows  : 

Allegany  County   3 

Anne  Arundel   5 

Baltimore  City     49 

Baltimore  County   8 

Carroll   4 

Cecil   3 

Charles   1 

Dorchester   3 

Frederick   10 

Harford   3 

Howard   I 

Kent   I 

Montgomery    7 

Prince  George   4 

Queen  Anne   8 

Somerset   9 

St.  Marx -  s    3 

Talbot   3 

Washington   10 

Worcester   4 

Unknown   39 


Total 


178 
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School  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

By  the  law  of  1865,  the  sum  of  $3,000  was  appropriated 
.annually  to  this  College,  in  consideration  of  which  amount 
thirty  young  men,  meritorious  graduates  of  City  and  County 
High  Schools  were  to  he  educated  free  of  charge. 

This  fact  was  communicated  to  the  Faculty  hy  order  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  After  a  full  conference  in 
which  they  were  informed  of  the  views  of  the  Board  and  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  the  Faculty  decided  not  to  accede  to 
the  terms  proposed. 

As  The  Central  High  School  of  Baltimore  City  having  ex- 
tended its  curriculum  to  include  a  full  College  course,  is  now 
known  as  the  Free  College  of  Baltimore  City  and  no  High 
Schools  having  heen  organized  in  the  adjacent  Counties  whose 
graduates  can  claim  the  privilege  of  free  scholarships,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  $3000  appropriated  to  the  u  School 
of  Letters  "  be  paid  to  the  Directors  of  the  Maryland  In- 
s  itute  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  departments  of  Instruc- 
tion under  their  control. 

No  more  judicious  use  of  the  money  could,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  made ;  none  more  likely  to  inure,  strictly  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  masses,  who  toiling  by  day,  study  by  night  to 
improve  themselves  in  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  the 
arts,  by  which  they  intend  to  procure  the  means  of  inde- 
pendent support. 

The  Maryland  Institute  Schools. 

The  Maryland  Institute  in  its' several  Departments  of  In- 
struction, constitutes  an  important  agency  in  extending  the 
advantages  of  special  education  to  a  large  number  of  young- 
men  and  women  most  of  whom,  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
of  life,  devote  the  evening  to  study. 

At  a  small  cost  to  each  pupil,  facilities  are  afforded  for  In- 
struction in  Chemistry,  Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music  and  Drawing.  To  these  is  added 
the  use  of  a  well  selected  Library  of  1 9,000  volumes,  illustrat- 
ing the  several  departments  of  knowledge. 

A  course  of  lectures  delivered  weekly  duriug  the  Winter 
months,  is  open  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  thus  adding 
this  popular  method  of  imparting  instruction,  to  the  syste- 
matic work  of  the  Classes.  The  Institute  numbers  several 
hundred  active  members,  participating  in  one  or  all  of  these 
educational  benefits. 

My  attention  has  been  frequently  directed  to  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute,  known  as  the  School  of  Design.  I 
have  attended  its  classes  and  can  safely  assert  that  no  perso* 
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who  examines  intelligently  the  work  of  this  School  will 
withhold  his  testimony  to  its  value. 

It  is  due  to  the  object  of  this  department,  and  to  the 
public  spirited  citizens  who  supervise  it,  to  ask  the  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly,  especially  of  those  interested  in 
mechanic  arts,  to  its  claims  to  an  appropriation  by  which  the 
proper  facilities  can  be  procured  for  more  extended  use- 
fulness. 

Between  300  and  400  young  persons  are  taught  to  draw, 
having  special  regard  to  those  branches  of  the  art  which  are 
connected  with  the  practical  demands  of  architecture,  ship 
building,  furniture  and  machinery. 

Young  women  perfect  themselves  in  branches  available  for 
their  own  support,  connected  with  photography,  designs  for 
embroidery,  patterns  for  goods,  and  illustrations  for  serial 
publications. 

The  Schools  are  most  strictly  " Schools  for  the  people'' 
and  as  such  have  a  strong  claim  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
money  devoted  by  the  State  to  educational  purposes.  This 
ean  be  done  by  devoting  to  the  Institute  Schools  the  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  declined  by  the  School  of  Letters  of  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

The  improved  style  of  architecture  in  edifices  public  and 
private  throughout  the  State,  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
School  of  Design  ;  many  young  men  now  employed  in  the 
Public  Departments  in  Washington,  and  in  private  offices  as 
draughtsmen,  attribute  their  skill  to  the  instruction  received 
under  the  auspices  of  the  managers  of  the  Institute. 

Graded  Schools. 

Every  practical  teacher  knows  and  regrets  the  time  lost  in 
our  rural  Schools,  because  of  the  various  ages  and  equally 
varied  attainments,  of  the  children  who  occupy  the  benches. 
Boys  and  girls,  young  and  old,  from  the  alphabet  class  u]> 
to  Natural  Philosophy  and  Geometry,  form  a  chaotic  mass  out 
of  which  the  teacher  is  expected  to  produce  something  which 
may  be  called  order. 

To  a  skilled  teacher  the  task  is  not  impracticable,  if  he 
has  the  proper  assistance,  and  the  ordinary  conveniences  of 
a  School-room.  But  the  larger  portion  of  teachers,  discour- 
aged by  irregular  attendance  and  the  multiplicity  of  classes- 
give  up  in  despair  and  adopt  the  old  routine,  and  get  through 
with  hearing  instead  of  teaching  lessons. 

To  aid  those  who  experience  these  difficulties,  and  encour- 
age them  to  persevere,  a  table  of  Studies  has  been  prepared. 
It  divides  the  children  into  classes  according  to  their  attain- 
ments, and  fixes  the  degree  of  knowledge  required  for  ad- 
vancement.   Tliis  plan  has  been  adopted  in  Calvert  County  by 


the  President  of  the  School  Board,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  tabular  form  printed  in  the  appendix.  If  our  Schools 
be  organized  according  to  this  or  some  similar  method,  pa- 
rents will  have  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  progress 
of  their  children,  and  will  know  where  they  ought  to  be  upon 
the  School  roll,  and  to  which  class  they  properly  belong.  It 
will  provide  an  easy  criterion  by  which  every  friend  of  public 
education,  who  will  devote  a  little  time  to  visiting  the  School 
room,  can  test  the  skill  of  the  teacher  to  organize  his  classes. 

The  table  is  presented  merely  as  suggestive  of  what  is 
needed  to  systematize  the  work  of  such  schools  as  for  many 
years  to  come,  will  form  the  majority  in  our  rural  districts. 
Some  plan  like  this  will  encourage  the  children  to  study,  and 
will  awaken  an  ambition  to  answer  the  questions  which  se- 
cure advancement  to  a  higher  class. 

To  increase  the  interest  of  children  in  School  work  and  en- 
liven that  dull  routine  which  active  little  minds  abhor,  an 
effort  has  been  made  with  some  degree  of  success  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Public  Schools. 

Vocal  Music,  Drawing  and  Calisthenics. 

Whenever  the  teacher  has  skill  in  any  or  all  of  these  exer- 
cises, there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  School.  The  pupils  are  pleased,  parents  are  gratified 
and  discipline  is  made  easier  because  of  contentment  and  good 
will.  After  the  relaxation  of  a  song,  or  the  recreation  of 
simple  exercises  in  light  Gymnastics,  the  children  resume 
study  with  renewed  vigor  and  interest. 

Attention  is  given  in  the  State  Normal  School  to  all  these 
branches  so  that  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Maryland, 
may  become  competent  to  teach  vocal  music,  illustrate  objects 
by  drawing  on  the  blackboard  and  enliven  the  pupils  by  the 
pleasing  and  graceful  movements  of  the  Calisthenics .  Our 
object  ought  to  be  to  make  Schools  attractive,  and  by  persua- 
sive influences  rather  than  by  compulsory  laws  draw  the  chil- 
dren to  School  that  they  may  reap  the  benefits  so  liberally 
provided  for  them. 

Travels  of  the  Superintendent. 

To  give  a  detailed  statement  of  travel  in  the  discharge  of 
ofncial  duties  would  fill  a  small  volume.  It  would  be  a  de- 
scription of  the  condition  of  the  roads, 'the  farms,  towns  and 
villages  of  the  State.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  narrative  of 
hospitality  received  from  all  classes  of  citizens,  of  happy 
hours  passed  in  hundreds  of  School  houses  by  the  wayside, 
among  thousands  of  intelligent  boys  and  girls. 

During  the  year  every  County  has  been  visited,  some  of 
them  twice,  and  also  the  Schools  of  the  City  of  Baltimore.  I 
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Lave  attended  the  State  and  National  meetings  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Teachers  in  Washington,  Elmira,  and  Harris- 
burg  ;  have  visited  New  York  and  Philadelphia  on  business 
connected  with  Text  Books,  have  been  present  at  the  examin- 
ations and  exhibitions  of  private  Schools  in  Baltimore  City  and 
elsewhere,  have  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  whenever  invited 
have  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  School  houses,  and  united  in 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  educational  progress. 

In  the  performance  of  these  duties,  I  travelled  during  the 
first  School  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  6557  miles,  and  have 
delivered  over  100  lectures  and  addresses  on  Educational 
topics.  I  have  attended  Teachers' ,  Institutes  and  Associations 
as  often  as  other  duties  would  permit,  and  have  visited  fre- 
quently the  "  State  Normal  School  "  and  the  u  Normal  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  School."  In  the  discharge  of  these 
varied  duties,  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  kind  attentions  on 
the  part  of  School  officers  and  other  persons  which  are  grate- 
fully acknowledged  and  most  pleasantly  remembered.  Ming- 
ling freely  with  the  citizens  of  almost  every  section  of  the 
State,  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  man  who  opposes  public  Ed- 
ucation .  There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  modes  of  ad- 
ministration and  minor  points  of  School  government,  person- 
al preference  relative  to  location  and  style  of  School  houses, 
some  complaint  that  Schools  are  too  far  distant  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  children  or  are  not  open  the  entire  School  year  of 
ten  months — but  here,  according  to  my  observation,  the  objec- 
tions cease.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  find  among  the 
patriotic  and  intelligent  people  of  Maryland,  whatever  may 
be  their  political  sentiments  or  denominational  preferences, 
any  who  would  withhold  from  children  the  opportunity  of  free 
education  or  who  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Commonwealth  depends  upon  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people. 

Indeed,  so  general  is  this  sentiment,  that  it  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  discuss,  in  School  addresses,  the  abstract 
questions  connected  with  general  education ;  but  to  devote 
the  time  to  an  explanation  of  the  Law  which  provides  the 
means  for  accomplishing  the  result  which  all  unite  in  declar- 
ing to  be  most  desirable. 

I  feel  authorized  to  say  that  in  Maryland  popular  education 
jb  not  the  banner  of  a  party.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  whole 
people. 

Local  preferences  may  exist,  personal  discussions  will 
always  arise,  newspaper  editorials  and  communications  com- 
plimentary and  condemnatory  will  statedly  appear,  but  apart 
from  these  and  undisturbed  by  them,  away  down  in  the 
popular  heart  lie  love  of  morality  and  intelligence  and  a 
determination  to  secure  for  every  child  the  opportunities  of 
thorough  instrucfion. 
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Travelling  Expenses  of  the  Superintendent. 

Frequent  remark  has  been  made  concerning  thi  cost  of  the 
School  system  and  specially  the  heavy  expenditure  for  travel- 
ling expenses  of  the  Superintendent. 

It  is  proper  therefore  to  state  that  the  whole  annual  expense 
of  the  Superintendent' s  office  for  Fuel,  Light,  Post  ige,  Station- 
ery, Janitor,  &c,  is  limited  to  $800,  including  personal  and 
travelling  expenses.  During  the  past  year  the  distance 
travelled  was  over  0500  miles  and  the  entire  expenditure 
less  than  $300. 

For  the  ability  to  keep  expenses  within  this  limit,  the 
State  is  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  Hail  Eoa  1  Companies 
and  the  hospitality  of  citizens. 

Private  Academies  and  Schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  as  nearly  as  practicable  all 
the  educational  facilities  of  the  State  and  enable  the  General 
Assembly  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  means  provided  for  the 
intellectual  development  of  all  classes  of  children  within  the 
State,  a  record  is  presented  by  Counties  of  the  Private  Schools 
a»d  Academies. 

The  tables  which  follow  those  showing  the  con  litionof  the 
Public  Schools,  give  the  number  of  pupils  attending  these 
private  institutions,  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  the 
cost  of  tuition,  and,  when  practicable,  the  valu 9  of  School 
property. 

Taken  together  witli  the  record  of  Public  Schools,  they 
present  a  reasonably  accurate  statement  of  all  th?  Schools  ia 
Maryland. 

The  reports  of  Colleges  show  the  facilities  for  higher  edu- 
cation presented  by  denominational  Institutions. 

The  labor  to  collect  this  information  has  been  great,  but  h 
considered  well  bestowed;  as  in  no  other  way  conld  the  facts 
be  presented  by  which  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  field 
which  the  State  School  system  has  to  occupy.  In  some  of  the 
counties  private  Schools  have  been  discontinue  1  for  lack  of 
patronage,  parents  finding  it  to  their  interest  and  the  good 
of  their  children  to  send  them  to  the  Public  Schools.  By  no 
surer  criterion  can  the  progress  of  the  State  School  system  and 
its  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  citizens,  be  judged,  than  by 
the  advance  it  makes  in  placing  itself  where  formerly  private 
Schools  were  popular.  When  comfortable  School  houses  are 
erected  and  conveniently  furnished  the  public  Schools  will 
become  the  Schools  for  the  entire  population  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Districts  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  town?.  Already 
are  citizens  helping,  by  private  contributions,  t  >  build  good 
houses  and  supplementing  the  salaries  paid  by  tie  Boards  of 
School  Commissioners,  that  well  qualified  teachers  may 
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engaged  and  the  Public  Schools  be  made  equal  to  the  best 
private  Schools  in  the  State. 

Cost  of  Courts,  Jails  and  Alms  Houses,  Compared  with 
the  Cost  of  Public  Schools  during  the  Year  ending 
June  30th,  1866. 

Ignorance  and  Crime  go  hand  in  hand.  The  antidote  to 
such  vice  as  crowds  our  Jails,  is  a  sound  moral  and  mental 
training.  The  Statistics  of  Penitentiaries,  Jails,  Houses  of 
Eefuge  and  Alms  Houses,  together  with  the  Asylums  where 
the  profligate  and  degraded  are  cared  for,  prove  that  crime 
and  immorality  are  the  result  of  neglected  education.  When 
proper  instruction  is  not  provided  for  children,  the  seeds  of 
•vice  are  sown  which  in  adult  years  produce  an  abundant  har- 
vest of  iniquity.  Ignorance  begets  hardness  of  heart  as  well 
as  dullness  of  intellect.  There  is  neither  ability  to  compre- 
hend nor  sensibility  to  feel  the  duties  which  pertain  to  man- 
hood, and  consequently  society  suffers.  It  will  be  an  inter- 
esting subject  of  investigation  to  examine  the  statistical 
relation  which  ignorance  bears  to  crime  in  our  own  State. 
The  statistics  of  civilization  furnish  ample  evidence  that  the 
class  of  crimes  consequent  upon  neglected  moral  education  is 
lessened  in  those  States  which  provide  for  the  instruction  of 
the  whole  people.  An  effort  will  be  made  before  the  close  of 
another  year  to  present  practical  information  on  this  topic. 

Attention  is  now  directed  to  the  following  table  showing 
the  amounts  paid  in  Baltimore  City  and  each  County  for 
Courts,  Jails  and  Alms  houses,  taken  from  the  official  state- 
ments of  City  and  County  Commissioners.  The  sum  total  of 
more  than  one  million  dollars  might  be  largely  increased  by 
the  amounts  expended  for  private  and  denominational  asy- 
lums of  various  grades  and  contributed  for  the  support  of  the 
destitute.  If  education  is  the  antidote  for  crime  and  pau- 
perism, then  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  heavy  taxes  paid  for 
the  support  of  Courts  and  Jails  will  diminish  as  the  moral 
and  intellectual  training  of  a  community  advances. 

The  money  paid  for  Public  Schools  in  Baltimore  City  and 
the  Counties  is  placed  in  parallel  column  with  the  cost  of 
Courts,  &c.,  that  the  public  may  see  which  is  the  more 
expensive,  to  educate  children  in  the  ways  of  industry  and 
virtue,  or  to  detect  and  punish  crime.  Multiply  good  Schools, 
and  taxes  to  support  paupers  will  diminish.  Discontinue 
Schools  and  taxes  to  prevent  and  punish  crime  will  increase. 
When  discussing  the  cost  of  Schools  let  those  who  complain 
look  at  the  cost  of  Courts.  Let  them  remember  that  tho 
expense  of  educating  each  child  attending  public  School 
during  the  last  year  was  only  six  dollars,  while  the  expense 
6f  a  single  criminal  trial  often  reaches  one  thousand  dollars, 
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and  the  support  of  a  pauper  for  a  single  month  is  more  than 
that  of  instructing  a  child  the  whole  School  year. 


Total  co>t  of  Schools   Total  cost  of  Courts.  Alms  Houses, 
in  each  County.  Paupers  and  Jails. 


Allegany  $  27,696  61       $  30,091  67 

Ann  Arundel          19,960  31  19,820  78 

Baltimore  Co   60,601  44  35,513  13 


Baltimore  City....  259,552  62  550,332  30 

Calvert  (estima'd)  9,021  76  6,000  00 

Caroline   10,357  19  10,335  72 

Carroll   18,394  10  16,851  34 

Charles   8,049  39  10,652  14 

Cecil   24,002  48  18;528  96 

Dorchester   16,452  75  23,717  02 

Frederick   36,351  78  33,405  35 

Harford   15,655  50  11,510  52 

Howard   13,718  47  15,333  53 

Kent   11,391  15  13,143  97 

Montgomery   11,459  81  18,601  62 

Prince  George   13,042  88  22,752  22 

Queen  Anne   20,101  37  21,054  04 

Somerset   21,888  93  17,223  01 

St.  Mary's   8,783  83  10,216  84 

Talbot   14,861  59  12,871  05 

Washington   39,555  48  33,074  37 

Worcester   13,626  05  8,184  06 

Total  $674,525  49       $939,213  64 

»  -i  1  Judiciary  $47,721  40 

Amount  paid  I  judgeg  *  ^  5Q 

«fV  f       (Penitentiary   11,000  00 

state  lor     J  Houge  of  R(Tfllge   20,000  00 

Amount  paid  } 

byCity  of    \     "  "    25,000  00 

Baltimore  for  ) 

Total  $1044,487  54 

Amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

Under  this  head  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  preliminary  report  transmitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  the  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
January,  1866. 

In  accordance  with  those  suggestions  and  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Association  of  School 
Commissioners,  an  amendatory  bill  was  prepared  by  the  joint 
Committee  on  Education  and  reported  in  the  Senate.  That 
bill  embraced  several  important  sections  concerning  theNini- 


form  series  of  Text  Books,  the  State  Normal  School,  building 
and  furnishing  School  houses,  and  the  local  tax  required  in 
several  Counties  to  continue  the  Schools  in  Session  as  Free 
Schools,  longer  than  the  G  months  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Act  of  Assembly.  In  various  parts  of  the  Law,  verbal 
alterations  were  made  to  correct  ambiguity  of  language  and 
contradictions  or  seeming  inconsistencies,  which  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  general  revision  of  the  whole  law 
after  it  had  been  amended  and  almost  entirely  changed,  in 
some  of  its  leading  features,  while  under  discussion  in  the 
Senate. 

Nothing  was  then  reported  which  changed  the  essence  of 
the  law.  No  organic  alterations  were  then  proposed  nor  are 
any  now  recommended.  The  system  of  Free  Schools  is  in  the 
main  adapted  to  our  wants,  and  nothing  would  tend  so  much 
to  unsettle  confidence  in  its  operation,  interrupt  the  progress 
of  pupils  in  their  studies  or  disturb  teachers  in  their  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline  as  changes,  unless  they  are  im- 
peratively demanded,  and  are  suggested  by  persons  who 
coming  in  daily  contact  with  the  Schools,  can  fortify  their 
recommendations  by  practical  experience,  derived  from  a 
close  and  intelligent  observation  of  the  condition  and  jn'ogress 
of  the  system  of  public  instruction.  It  would  be  wiser  to 
bear  with  minor  defects  and  to  contend  against  moderate 
difficulties,  than  to  attempt  any  change  by  which  modes  of 
administration  to  which  teachers  and  pupils  are  becoming 
accustomed  will  be  disturbed.  What  we  want  now  is  a 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing. 

School  Legislation. 

Here  I  ask  the  privilege  to  depart  from  the  plan  which  has 
been  kept  in  view  in  this  report,  namely,  the  explanation  of 
the  SchoolUaw  and  an  exhibition  of  its  work,  and  to  discuss 
briefly  the  subject  of  School  legislation.  While  studying 
closely  the  History  of  School  legislation  in  every  State  which 
has  adopted  a  system  of  Free  Public  Schools,  one  fact  has  been 
most  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  It  is  that  every 
man  claims  to  be  an  expert  on  the  question  of  Schools,  and  to 
know  exactly  what  a  School  ought  to  be,  who  is  a  good 
teacher  and  how  he  ought  to  govern  his  pupils.  This  is  to 
my  mind  an  anomaly.  Gentlemen  who  are  farmers  do  not 
venture  to  discuss  dictatorially  questions  of  law.  Financial 
problems  are  not  most  properly  referred  to  physicians,  nor 
are  clergymen  invoked  to  decide  upon  the  State  policy  as  it 
concerns  Rail  Roads  and  Canals.  The  manufacturing  inter- 
ests and  mining  interests  are  wisely  committed  to  skilled 
mechanics  and  scientific  men  who  have  made  mineralogy  and 
geology  a  specialty  ;  in  a  word,  all  specific  interests  are 
presumed  to  be  best  regulated  and  most  wisely  developed  hy 


those  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  or  supervised.  Why  reverse  the  rule  when  we 
come  to  questions  which  affect  the  Free  Public  Schools  ?  Here, 
too  often,  the  advice  and  experience  of  practical  educators  are 
not  invoked  ;  every  man  claims  to  be  a  proficient  and  sits  as- 
special  judge.  Even  those  who  are  least  educated  claim  to 
be  competent  to  select  teachers  and  decide  upon  educational 
policy.  Thus  in  many  States  the  whole  work  of  primary 
School  instruction  has  been  impeded  by  the  theories  of  the 
'ignorant.  They  who  are  most  proficient  in  the  arts  of  dema- 
gogism  have  aimed  to  be  leaders  in  the  plans,  or  rather  have 
proved  to  be  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sound  legisla- 
tion for  the  moral  and  mental  welfare  of  children.  School 
worjk  ought  to  be  submitted  to  men  who  are  professional 
teachers,  and  in  all  legislation  upon  this  important  subject  it 
will  be  good  policy  for  legislative  committees  to  ask  the  opin- 
ions of  experts  in  education,  just  as  the  finance  and  mechani- 
cal and  Rail  Road  Committees  seek  the  opinions  of  Bankers. 
Mechanics  and  Engineers  when  they  devise  plans  to  advance 
those  important  interests.  Yet.  according  to  my  observation , 
this  has  not  generally  been  the  rule.  The  professional 
teacher  seldom  appears  before  the  Legislative  Committee,  and 
School  laws  are  too  often  enacted,  as  if  the  only  important 
questions  were,  what  shall  the  tax  be,  and  how  shall  teach- 
ers be  governed  and  controlled,  lest  they  become  too  power- 
ful, instead  of  how  shall  they  be  encouraged  that  they  may 
be  more  useful. 

Thus  far  the  Legislation  of  Maryland  has  proceeded  upon 
the  right  principle,  and  there  has  been  a  most  gratifying- 
readiness,  in  the  discussion  of  School  problems,  to  ask  the 
advice  of  School-men,  to  leave  the  detail  of  school  work  to 
those  who  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
School  room,  and  of  the  proper  modes  of  discipline  and  in- 
struction. This  is  a  wise  policy  and  I  venture  to  suggest  to 
those  who  are  sincere  friends  of  public  education,  that  in  all 
matters  concerning  Schools,  information  ought  to  be  sought 
from  those  identified  with  School  interests. 

In  the  labors  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  such  advice 
has  been  sought,  and  many  of  the  suggestions  of  this  report- 
embody  the  views  of  the  Association  of  School  Commissioners. 

To  make  the  State  Free  School  system  eminently  practical 
and  to  bring  to  its  aid  the  wise  counsel  of  representative 
men,  professional  teachers  were  selected  whenever  practicable 
to  act  as  School  superintendents.  That  the  State  might 
profit  by  their  collective  as  well  as  individual  wisdom,  the 
Commissioners  united  in  an  Association  for  the  discussion  of 
School^questions,  and  to  aid  each  other  by  mutual  counsel .  &s 
the  deliberations  of  the  Association  refer  chiefly  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  School  law,  the  results  of  these  discussions 
are  appended  to  this  report. 
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A  committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Doct.  Anspacli  of  Anj  L 
Arundel,  F.  A.  Ellis  of  Cecil  and  Thomas  A.  Boullt  of  Wash  ;;. 
ington  County,  was  appointed  to  present  the  views  of  th*  " 
Association  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  advance  tb  ^ 
important  interests  involved  in  our  system  of  Public  In 
struction. 

In  connexion  with,  all  legislation  upon  School  questions  ')  ;J 
most  earnestly  suggest  the  importance  of  consulting  thes<  P 
gentlemen,  representing  as  they  do,  a  body  of  intelligent^ 
educators  from  different  sections  of  the  State,  and  coming  fresl  P 
from  the  field  of  labor  which  they  supervise,  the  difficultiesi : - 
and  needs  of  which  they  fully  understand.  We  can  thuu  i»J 
avoid  the  rocks  upon  which  the  School  systems  of  other  Stater  ti- 
have  been  wrecked.  Guided  by  practical  wisdom  instead  o:(p< 
theory,  our  Schools  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child-fc' 
ren,  if  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  theorists;  h 
they  will  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  State,  though  they  maj  | 
not  advance  the  special  interests  of  any  party. 

With  these  suggestions  I  refer  again  to  the  bill  reported 
to  the  Senate  at  the  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  j  1 
Jan.  7th,  1866.  At; 

School  Revenues.  V;. 


These  are  derived  from  six  sources  : 

1.  The  15  cent  State  direct  tax. 

2.  The  Free  School  fund.  I 

3.  State  donations  to  Academies  and  Public  Schools.  V 

4.  Fines  and  forfeits. 

5.  Interest  on  the  County  permanent  School  funds. 

6.  Local  or  County  School  tax. 

The  local  tax  having  been  repealed  to  take  effect  after  Dec.  jib 
31st,  1866,  the  Schools  of  every  County  are  left  dependent  m 
upon  the  other  sources  of  revenue  at  the  close  of  the  current  w 
School  year,  June  30th,  1867,  unless  provision  is  made  for  a  flfc 
local  tax  by  a  Public  General  Law,  or  a  local  law  for  those  iki 
counties  which,  by  popular  vote,  have  signified  a  desire  for  w; 
such  tax. 

Reference  to  Table  II  upon  page  12  will  prove  the  necessity  | 
of  a  local  tax  in  all  the  populous  counties  if  Free  Schools  are  9 
to  be  sustained  longer  than  6  months  each  year.  The  fifteen  | 
cent  State  direct  tax,  under  the  new  assessment,  together  with  . 
the  Free  School  fund,  will  yield  ample  revenue  for  all  the 
Counties  in  which  there  is  a  large  population  of  colored  per- 
sons.   These  Counties  can,  without  local  tax,  continue  the  I 
Schools  in  operation  the  entire  ten  months  ;  while  Allegany,  j 
Baltimore,    Carroll,    Cecil,   Frederick,  Harford,  Howard, 
Washington  and  perhaps  some  others,  require  a  local  tax  to 
supplement  the  State  funds. 
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j This  subject  will  undoubtedly  secure,  as  it  deserves,  the 
fj  tention  of  the  representatives  of  the  Counties  interested. 

IThe  rapid  increase  of  population  in  Baltimore  City  and 
I:  le  adjacent  Counties  renders  a  new  State  Census  essential  to 
correct  distribution  of  School  money.    The  apportionment 
)0j  (now  made  according  to  the  Census  of  1860. 
k  il  recommend  the  passage  of  a  Public  General  Law  author- 
ing and  requiring  the  County  Commissioners  of  each  County, 
ra  which  the  people  have  signified  their  desire,  to  levy  and 
B  illect  such  local  tax  as  the  Boards  of  School  Commissioners 
to  lay  deem  necessary  to  prolong  the  School  term,  to  build  and 
ipair  School  houses,  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  School  Com- 
lissioners  ; — the  proceeds  of  this  tax  to  be  paid  to  the  Treas- 
*er  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 
1 1  also  recommend  a  continuance  of  the  fifteen  cent  tax. 

Schools  for  Children  of  German  Parents. 

Among  the  pleasant  and  profitable  incidents  of  the  year 
we  been  visits  to  the  large  and  prosperous  Schools  in  which 
ie  German  language  is  taught  and  the  thorough  system  of 
struction,  prevailing  in  Germany,  has  been  introduced, 
/"ithout  wishing  to  detract  from  the  excellence  of  other 
yhools,  I  think  it  proper  to  mention  specially  the  Institute 
'  Prof.  Knapp  and  the  Schools  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Ir.  Scheib,  known  as  the  Zion  Church  Schools,  which  have 
jen  personally  inspected. 

In  these  and  other  German  Schools,  more  than  3000  child- 
;n  are  taught  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  alone. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  German  population  not  only  in 
le  City,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  makes  it  the  duty  of 
\e  State  Board  of  Education  to  provide  means  for  the  educa- 
on  of  the  children,  by  introducing,  when  practicable,  the 
erman  language  into  the  Public  Schools.  No  element  of 
ir  population  is  more  industrious  and  thrifty  than  the  Ger- 
Lan,  or  more  appreciative  of  the  value  of  education.  In 
roportion  to  its  numbers  it  embraces  as  large  a  proportion 
f  tax  payers,  as  do  the  native  born  citizens,  and  is  justly 
ltitled  to  favorable  consideration  in  connexion  with  the 
lans  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Floating  School  of  Baltimore. 

The  following  communication  received  from  the  Superin- 
mdent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  refers  to 
n  interesting  and  important  subject,  and  is  commended  to 
he  attention  of  the  General  Assembly. 

■ 
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Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  School*,  / 
Baltimore.  Dec.  i<dth.  1866.  \ 
To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  requested  to  present  to  your  Hon- 
orable Body  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  Floating  School  oi 
Baltimore,  and  to  request  you  to  incorporate  it  with  the  other 
Schools  of  the  State  in  the  system,  as  ordered  by  the  law  o\ 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  School  was  organized  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore.  The  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council.  The  object  of  the  organization  was  the  elevation 
of  the  profession  of  the  sailor  by  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  instruction  adapted  to  its  peculiarities.  It  is  believed  that 
by  such  elevation  of  the  profession  and  character  of  the  sailor 
great  advantages  would  be  secured  for  our  national  and  mer- 
cantile marine. 

The  School  was  established  with  the  view  of  its  erection 
into  a  State  Institution.    For  the  accomplishment  of  this  j 
purpose,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  prepared  and  presented; 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  in  1860.    The  act  was  refer- 
red to  a  Committee,  but  was  never  acted  upon  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  design  was  to  admit  pupils  from  each  City  and  County 
•of  the  State,  in  proportions  determined  by  the  population  oi  j 
each.    Connected  with  the  Institution  there  was  to  have  been  ! 
a  Boarding  Department,  with  every  provision  necessary  foi 
its  successful  management.    The  pupils  were  to  be  admitted  j 
without  charge  for  Board,  and  with  that  of  one  dollar  pet 
term  for  tuition,  and  the  use  of  Books  and  Stationery. 

The  Floating  School  of  Baltimore  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
that  was  established  on  ship-board,  the  ship  being  afloat  up«n  ! 
the  waves.    Institutions  for  the  training  of  boys  for  the  pro-  ; 
fession  of  the  sailor,  were  established  in  Europe,  but  they  I 
were  located  upon  the  land.    Ships  and  boats  were  provided 
for  practice  upon  the  water. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  Floating  School,  other  citier 
of  our  country  have  followed  the  example,  and  there  are 
other  Schools  of  the  kind  in  operation. 

Before  the  war  the  School  numbered  seventy-four  pupils. 
It  was  discontinued  in  I860  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
of  a  large  number  of  the  pupils,  either  to  enter  the  army  or 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  their  families. 

The  case  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  Honorable  Body, 
in  the  hope  that  such  measures  may  be  adopted,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  School  and  its  future] 
s u p p 0 r  t .  Respect  full y , 

J.  N.  McJilton.  I 
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Repeal  of  the  Tax  to  create  a  Permanent  School  Fund 
of  Six  Million  Dollars. 

So  much  comment  has  been  made  and  so  much  misappre- 
hension exists  concerning  the  Act  of  Assembly,  ratified  by  the 
popular  vote  at  the  last  general  election  to  repeal  the  section 
of  the  Constitution  requiring  a  tax  to  be  levied  to  create  a 
permanent  School  fund,  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  this 
decision  ought  to  be  recorded. 

I  recommended  the  repeal  and  sustained  it  by  my  vote,  as 
a  friend  of  Free  Public  Schools.  Such  was  the  sentiment 
which  controlled  those  who  voted  for  the  repeal  in  both 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  desire  then  was,  and 
if  I  do  not  greatly  err,  is  to  devote  all  the  available  resources 
of  the  State  to  the  present  support  of  Public  Schools.  There 
is  a  present,  pressing  need  of  good  School  houses,  qualified 
teachers,  and  more  complete  appliances  for  work.  We  cannot 
without  gross  injustice  to  the  children  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, devote  one  dollar  of  their  money  to  those  who  will  fill 
the  Schools  30  years  hence. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  we  are  now  building  School 
houses  which  are  permanent  structures  and  will  be  used  by 
our  children's  children,  we  are  doing  something  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity  ,  and  can  claim  that  to  this  extent  we  are 
their  benefactors. 

But  apart  from  the  present  need  of  every  dollar  which  can 
be  secured,  grave  doubts  may  be  urged  of  the  utility  of  such 
a  permanent  fund  as  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
direct  taxation.  The  nearer  such  public  interests  as  those 
connected  with  the  Public  Schools  are  brought  to  the  people 
the  better  for  the  Schools.  If  they  be  supported  without 
direct  taxation;  negligence,  apathy,  indifference  may  be  the 
lamentable  consequence.  But  while  Schools  depend  upon 
revenue  derived  from  the  annual  levy,  the  people  who  pay 
will  take  care  to  have  the  work  well  done.  Officers  and 
teachers  will  be  held  to  strict  accountability,  and  the  children 
profit  thereby. 

For  these  reasons  the  repeal  of  the  6th  section  of  the  8th 
Article  of  the  Constitution  was  proposed  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  ratified  by  the  people.  Nor  can  any  harm 
come  to  the  cause  of  universal  education.  With  full  confi- 
dence in  the  progress  of  Maryland  in  wealth  and  general 
intelligence,  we  can  safely  leave  future  generations  to  provide 
for  themselves  in  this  matter  of  Public  Schools. 

That  these  views  are  correct,  further  evidence  is  given  by 
the  fact  that  in  many  Counties,  among  them  Allegany,  Bal- 
timore and  Washington,  the  question  of  a  local  tax  for  the 
continuance  of  Schools  longer  than  the  6  months  provided  for 
by  the  State  revenue,  was  submitted  to  the  popular  vote. 
This  local  tax  for  present  use  was  carried  by  majorities  as 
large  as  that  which  repealed  the  tax  for  a  permanent  fund. 
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Schools  for  Colored  Children. 

On  this  subject  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  addition 
to  those  contained  in  the  preliminary  report.  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  State  to  provide  opportunities 
of  education  for  all  who  live  within  her  borders  ;  and  there- 
fore repeat  the  recommendation,  that  separate  Schools  for 
colored  children  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  School  Com 
missioners,  be  established  in  every  district  where  30  or  more 
pupils  will  regularly  attend. 

While  nothing  has  yet  been  done  for  this  class  by  the 
State,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  colored  people,  appre- 
ciating the  advantages  of  education,  are  doing  what  they  can 
for  themselves,  aided  by  liberal  contributions  from  benevo- 
lent individuals,  and  the  Baltimore  Association. 

In  the  course  of  my  official  travels,  I  have  visited  some  of 
the  Schools  sustained  by  this  Association,  and  cheerfully  bear 
testimony  to  the  good  order  which  prevailed,  the  neatness  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  children,  and  their  remarkable  apt- 
ness to  learn. 

The  following  statistics  are  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Baltimore  Association  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  colored  people  : 

Total  number  of  Schools  for  Colored  persons  73 

In  the  City  of  Baltimore  22 

In  19  Counties  51 

Number  of  pupils  registered   7.300 

In  the  City  2.500  ' 

In  the  Counties  4,800 

Average  attendance  5,645 

Number  of  teachers   78 

Number  of  months  Schools  were  open   1' 

Total  expense  of  73  Schools,  including  Books, 

Furniture  and  Supervision  $52,515  14 

Average  cost  of  each  School   719  38 

Average  salary  of  each  teacher   364  46 

Cost  of  each  different  pupil   7  19 

Cost  of  each  average  pupil   9  31 

Cost  of  each  different  pupil  per  month   80 

Contributions  to  sustain  the  Schools  were  received  from 

Citizens  of  Baltimore  $  7,179  47 

Appropriation  of  City  Council   5,964  35 

Associations  in  other  States   15,701  55 

u  Friends  "  in  England  and  Ireland    3,848  58 

Colored  people  in  the  State   9,821  19 

Loan   10,000  00 

The  teachers  of  these  Schools  are  trained  for  the  special 
work  of  teaching,  and  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination 
before  taking  charge  of  a  School. 
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Reports  of  the  Presidents  of  the-  Boards  of  School 
Commissioners. 

These  reports  are  given  in  full  as  presented  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  that  the  citizens  of  each  county  may 
know  the  views  of  their  principal  School  officer,  and  that  the 
Legislature  may  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
the  School  system  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  They  relate 
the  hindrances  which  in  some  localities  check  the  progress  of 
education,  and  the  successful  efforts  made  in  other  places  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  reports  will  leave  upon  ever; 
mind  a  conviction  that  much  earnest  and  intelligent  work  is 
being  done,  notwithstanding  the  many  disadvantages  and 
obstacles  which  interpose. 

More  might  have  been  written  concerning  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  School  houses,  the  need  of  furniture  and  out- 
buildings, the  importance  of  having  School  lots  enclosed, 
but  enough  is  said  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  these 
important  subjects  demand  attention  and  prompt  remedy. 

No  persons  in  the  State  are  more  competent  to  speak  of  the 
Schools  and  their  wants,  than  the  gentlemen  who  discharge 
the  important  duties  of  County  Superintendents,  and  are 
required  to  visit  each  School  and  test  the  qualifications  of 
every  teacher.  If  information  of  practical  value  be  sought, 
it  ought  to  be  from  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  detail 
of  the  daily  work  of  the  Schools. 

Conclusion. 

Having  thus  presented  the  history  of  the  work  accomplish- 
ed during  the  first  year,  of  the  Uniform  System  of  Free  Public 
Schools,  I  venture  the  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  Honorable 
Senators  and  Delegates,  to  take  these  Schools  in  charge  as 
the  most  important  interest  of  the  State.  Let  it  be  our  hon- 
est pride  that  every  child  from  the  Alleganies  to  the  Atlantic 
has  the  opportunities  of  education  longer  and  better  than  the 
children  of  any  other  State.  Maryland  can  have  in  this  im- 
portant work  a  leading  place,  and  be  a  light  not  only  to  her 
sisters  of  the  South,  but  to  those  Northern  States  which  have 
not  yet  embraced  the  true  principles  of  Free  Education. 
Already  is  her  School  Law  sought  by  those  who  wish  to  per- 
fect their  own  systems. 

Amended  from  time  to  time,  as  experience  may  suggest, 
the  law  will  become  thoroughly  adapted  to  our  wants.  While 
uniformity  is  maintained,  there  will  continue  to  be  such  dis- 
cretion vested  in  each  County  Board,  as  will  enable  it  to 
make  the  system  conform  to  local  necessities.  Undisturbed 
by  political  agitation,  exercising  a  liberal  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  all  denominations,  striving  to  select  teachers  suited 
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or  their  vario  us  positions,  endeavoring  in  every  reasonable  way 
to  render  the  system  popular,  by  making  it  do  a  good  work 
for  all  the  people,  it  will  live  to  scatter  its  blessings  upon  the 
generation,  which  will  ere  long  rise  up  and  call  those  blessed 
who  provided  the  Free  Schools  in  which  every  child  can  be 
taught.  Tl  e  words  of  an  eminent'  and  zealous  supporter  of 
Free  Education  are  true  :  "  In  our  time  and  in  our  country, 
no  man  is  worthy  the  honored  name  of  statesman,  who  does 
not  include  the  highest  practicable  education  of  the  people  in 
all  his  plans  of  administration.  He  may  have  eloquence,  he 
may  have  a  knowledge  of  all  history,  diplomacy  and  juris- 
prudence, and  by  these  he  might  claim  in  other  countries  the 
elevated  rank  of  statesman  ;  but  unless  he  speaks,  plans  and 
labors,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  for  the  culture  and 
edification  of  the  whole  people,  he  is  not,  he  cannot  be  an 
American  Statesman." 

Daniel  Webster  congratulated  himself  u  that  his  first 
speech  in  entering  public  life  was  in  behalf  of  public  educa- 
tion. Education,  said  he,  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  good 
government,  should  be  universally  diffused.  Let  no  man 
have  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his  offspring. 
Place  the  means  of  education  within  his  reach,  and  if  they 
remain  in  ignorance,  be  it  his  own  reproach." 

Speaking  of  the  noble  mission  of  education,  the  same  emi- 
nent man  said:  tc  If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish  ; 
if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it ;  if  we  rear  temples, 
they  will  crumble  into  dust  ;  but  if  we  work  on  men's  im- 
mortal minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  high  principles,  with 
the  just  fear  of  God  and  their  fellow  men,  we  engrave  on 
those  tablets  something  which  no  time  can  efface,  but  which 
shall  brighten  and  brighten  to  all  eternity." 

L.  Van  Bokkelen, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 

Mount  Savage,  Allegany  Co.,  Md.y 
September  mh,  1866. 

To  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 
Sir: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  "  Report  Tables,  "  filled  as  nearly 
as  we  are  able  to  fill  them.  These  "  Tables"  so  nearly 
cover  the  whole  ground,  that  they  leave  little  in  the  way  of 
statistics  to  be  added. 

No  mere  statistics  however,  can  give  anything  more  than 
apartial  view  of  any  subject  to  which  they  relate.  In  this 
instance  they  may  tell  us,  e.  g.,  how  many  children  went  to 
School,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  how  many  did  not  go.  They 
may  tell  us  the  work  done,  but  not  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  doing  it.  Absolutely,  the  work  done  might  be  little. 
R-elatively,  it  might  be  much.  Thus  figures,  however  accu- 
rate, though  it  is  said  "they  cannot  lie,"  may  still  fail  to 
tell  all  the  truth.  I  therefore  add  a  remark  or  two  supple- 
mentary. 

How  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  our  work  in  this 
County,  compare  with  those  to  be  encountered  in  other  Coun- 
ties, I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  certainly  here  they 
are  not  inconsiderable.  As  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
report,  we  are  greatly  in  want  of  School  houses.  Any  one 
who  knows  anything  of  School  work  at  all,  knows  how  essen- 
tial a  proper  School  house  is  to  anything  like  success.  There 
is  less  need  therefore,  that  I  should  say  much  upon  this  topic. 
I  will  only  express  my  conviction,  that  our  work  has  been 
very  much  depreciated  by  using  such  places  for  School  houses, 
as  we  have  been  compelled  to  use.  Not  much  progress  can 
be  made  in  study  where  it  takes  nearly  all  the  time  to  keep 
warm.  Nothing  short  of  burning  up  some  of  our  School 
houses  could  possibly  warm  them  through  some  portions  of 
our  winters.  It  is  true,  fresh  air  is  invigorating,  but  child- 
ren must  be  comfortable,  if  they  could  study  to  advantage. 
Other  places  again,  which  we  are  obliged  to  use,  go  to  the 
other  extreme.  From  being  basements  or  cellars,  the  whole 
or  a  portion  under  ground,  it  is  impossible  to  ventilate  them. 
In  some  Schools  I  have  been  made  sick  in  ten  minutes  after 
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entering  them.  I  say  nothing,  because  there  is  no  need  of 
saying  anything,  about  the  matter  of  health,  about  the  taste* 
and  habits  of  mind  and  body  likely  to  be  found  in  such  places. 
If  our  little  ones  drink  out  of  such  troughs,  they  must  of 
necessity  become,  mentally  and  morally,  "  ringstreaked  and 
spotted." 

Then  some  of  our  localities  have  no  place,  good,  bad  or  in- 
different, which  can  be  procured  for  Public  School  purposes. 
The  second  town  in  the  County  had  no  Public  School  in  it 
last  year,  cannot  have  any  Public  School  in  it  this  year,  for 
there  is  literally  no  place  in  which  to  have  it. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion  in  this  connec- 
tion, I  would  say,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  other  means, 
furnished  by  the  Legislature  or  otherwise,  it  would  be  wise 
to  suspend  the  Schools  in  this  county  altogether,  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  spend  the  whole  money  in  the  erection  of 
School  houses.  The  children  during  those  years  would  not 
go  wholly  without  schooling.  Some  provision  would  be  made 
in  the  way  of  private  Schools.  Then  when  Public  Schools 
did  start,  they  might  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what 
they  do  not  now  even  seem  to  be. 

The  question  might  arise  about  the  law  in  this  connection. 
The  Legislature,  if  they  will  not  give  the  money,  might  give 
authority  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  do  as  they  deem 
expedient.  If  not,  then  the  law  is,  there  must  be  six  months 
School.  That  is,  by  law  this  county  must  go  for  a  consider- 
able time  without  proper  School  houses.  Bylaw,  the  money, 
little  enough  at  least,  must  be  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
thrown  away.  All  that  remains  is  the  same  fact,  we  very 
much  need  School  houses. 

Of  course,  only  the  people  who  have  Schools  know  the 
value  of  them.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the 
desire  for  good  Schools  does  not  here  amount  to  anything  like 
a  longing.  If  it  did,  we  should  soon  illustrate  the  old  maxim: 
"  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way."  We  are  not  how- 
ever without  some  progress.  Two  School  houses  have  been 
put  in  thorough  order,  and  brought  up  to  the  standard. 
Some  five  or  six  are  in  process  of  construction,  all  to  be  paid 
for,  when  the  county  can  pay. 

Again,  all  the  children  do  not  go  to  School  even  when 
they  might  go.  The  people,  many  of  them,  will  not  send 
their  children  to  School  more  than  six  weeks,  or  two  months 
out  of  a  year.  T?he  Fall  work  keeps  them  well  into  winter, 
and  Spring  work  begins  before  winter  is  well  over.  In  some 
respect  we  are  a  very  enterprising  people.  One  teacher  left 
last  spring,  School  and  all,  to  go  to  make  maple  sugar.  In 
remonstrating  with  the  people  once  for  not  sending  the  child- 
ren to  School,  one  man  spoke  out  and  asked  "  When  or  how 
he  was  ever  to  make  anything  out  of  his  boys  ?"  I  am  still 
of  the  opinion,  there  should  be  some  law  regulating  this 
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matter.  If  the  State  lias  a  right  to  educate  its  citizens,  then 
it  has  the  right  to  do  it,  and  not  simply  to  seem  to  do  it. 

Again,  our  county  is  too  large  for  one  School  jurisdiction. 
The  difficulties  arising  out  of  this  fact  are  manifold.  First,, 
the  meetings  of  the  School  Board  cannot  be  attended  by  the 
Commissioners,  except  at  great  inconvenience  and  expense. 
Then,  to  bring  the  number  of  Commissioners  down  to  any- 
thinglike  reasonable  limits,  makes  each  Commissioner  District 
too  large.  The  number  of  Schools  in  each  District  may  not  be 
excessive,  but  this  county  must  not  be  judged  by  ordinary 
rules.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  our 
roads  are  uniformly  and  universally  bad.  We  have  few 
bridges  across  our  streams.  The  snows  gather  deep  in  our 
valleys  and  along  the  ridges  or  across  the  spurs  of  our  moun- 
tains ;  the  cold  is  severe.  If  a  man  leaves  home  for  a  journey 
of  twenty  miles,  he  cannot  tell  when  he  will  get  back,  and 
though  from  the  universal  hospitality  of  the  people,  he  may 
be  sure  of  entertainment  somewhere,  yet  time  is  valuable 
here  as  elsewhere.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  School  super- 
vision, in  my  opinion,  can  be  better  than  our  system  of  School 
Commissioners,  but  it  should  be  carried  out  in  its  full  spirit, 
to  make  it  truly  efficient,  and  no  Commissioner  should  have 
a  district,  the  remotest  School  of  which  he  cannot  reach  so  as  to 
make  a  visit  and  get  back  to  his  home  the  same  day.  No 
man  up  here  who  is  fit  to  be  Commissioner  at  all,  can  afford 
in  some  of  our  districts  to  spend  the  time  requisite  for  a  visi- 
tation of  his  district,  for  anything  like  the  present  compensa- 
tion. Some  of  our  Commissioners,  to  my  knowledge,  visit  their 
Schools  or  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board  only  at  a  pecuniary 
sacrifice. 

Now  all  this  applies  with  still  greater  force  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  President.  I  believe  it 
is  impossible  in  so  large  a  territory,  with  so  many  natural 
hindrances,  for  any  one  man  to  exercise  an  efficient  super- 
vision. The  Schools  must  be  open  in  winter  time.  Then 
only  can  our  children,  from  ten  years  old  and  upward,  be 
most  easily  spared  from  home.  And  that  is  just  the  time, 
when  a  man  cannot  start  from  this  side  the  great  range  to 
go  to  the  other  side,  with  any  certainty  of  getting  there  or 
of  getting  back  again.  He  can  make  no  calculation  upon  his 
time.  Or  even  if  nothing  hinder  him,  to  do  any  ordinary 
amount  of  visitation,  will  require  a  vast  outlay  of  time  and 
labor,  to  say  nothing  of  exposure,  personal  inconvenience 
and  bodily  suffering.  To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  I  will  give  some  statistics  of  my  own  work  not  given 
elsewhere.  I  have  met  the  Board  13  times,  made  14  addres- 
ses to  the  people  more  or  less  formal,  examined  121  teachers 
(48  men  and  73  women)  at  7  different  places,  and  29  differ- 
ent times,  written  8  public  notices  or  articles,  attended  two 
general  conventions,  written  313  letters,  made  173  visits  to 
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the  Schools,  spending  generally  half  a  day  at  each,  and  in 
addition  about  half  that  number  of  visits  to  School  house 
sites,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  have  travelled 
4401  miles,  2700  miles  chiefly  on  horseback.  Now,  as  I  said, 
I  do  not  know  how  all  this  compares  with  the  work  done  in 
other  counties,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  a  great  deal  of  time 
has  been  consumed  in  the  saddle,  and  on  the  road,  which 
might  have  been  spent  to  advantage  in  the  School  room. 
It  is  true,  I  might  have  saved  some  of  these  miles,  if  I  had 
known  as  much  before  I  started  as  I  did  when  I  got  back. 
But  in  a  County  100  miles  long  by  an  average  of  10  miles 
wide,  it  is  not  easy  always  to  get  information  unless  one  goes 
for  it,  and  then  one  will  often  have  far  to  go,  and  in  a  Coun- 
ty, where  there  are  no  sign-posts  to  guide  a  traveler,  one  will 
often  go  further  than  there  would  otherwise  be  need  of. 

Most  certainly  however,  if  the  whole  County  is  continued 
under  one  President,  he  should  be  released  from  the  care  of 
a  district.  In  this  County,  the  President  has  frequently  to  be 
away  from  home  two  weeks  at  a  time,  sometimes  it  may  be 
longer.  Things  in  his  district  occur  during  these  intervals, 
demanding  his  attention.  Then  when  he  gets  home,  the 
general  work  is  delayed,  or  plan  of  visitation  is  broken  up 
in  order  to  attend  to  the  particular  work  of  the  district.  In 
a  variety  of  ways  the  work  of  the  Commissioner  interferes 
with  the  work  of  the  President,  and  the  County  could  not 
help  gaining  by  relieving  the  President  of  the  labors  of  a 
Commissioner. 

What  I  wish  however,  to  impress  is  this,  that  for  a  proper 
administration  of  the  School  law  in  this  County,  the  territory  ^ 
should  be  divided.  The  President  should  not  have  so  large 
an  area,  the  Commissioners  should  have  smaller  districts. 
There  has  long  been  talk  of  making  two  Counties  out  of  Alle- 
gany. Whether  the  time  has  arrived  for  carrying  such  a 
contemplation  into  effect,  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  nature- 
has  divided  it,  and  so  far  as  School  purposes  go,  the  time  has 
come  fordi vision. 

I  am  all  the  more  free  in  expressing  my  convictions  rela- 
tive to  this  matter,  in  that  I  have  now  no  personal  interest 
in  it  whatever.  I  anxiously  desire  to  see  Allegany  County 
prosper,  mentally,  morally  and  socially  as  she  has  done,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  physically  and  commercially.  She- 
ought  to  prosper.  There  is  no  people  naturally  better  en- 
dowed. The  material  is  here,  often  not  worked  at  all,  often 
badly  worked,  still  it  is  here,  and  all  it  wants  is  proper  devel- 
opment and  culture.  Knowledge,  mental,  moral  and  social 
culture,  are  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  any  people;  much 
work  remains  to  be  done  up  here.  May  (rod  give  wisdom  tcv 
all  concerned,  to  do  it  well. 

O.  PERINCHIIiF, 

Pres.  of  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  Allegany  Co.,  Md. 
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P.  S.  The  Table  C  of  the  schedule  is  imperfect.  It  is 
impossible  to  fill  it.  Many  of  the  places  reported  as  School 
houses,  are  no  more  School  houses  than  they  are  stores,  or 
churches,  or  Odd  Fellow  halls,  being  used  for  one  purpose 
as  much  as  another.  The  approximate  valu3  of  School 
houses,  it  is  also  impossible  to  give. 

If  the  average  cost  of  Schools  in  this  County  seems  large, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  is  probably  not  a  more 
expensive  County  in  the  State  to  live  in.  Our  County  \)vo- 
duces  comparatively  little  of  all  that  is  consume  !  here.  The 
general  commodities  of  life,  except  coal,  cost  more  here  than 
in  our  eastern  cities.  Board  is  high.  Then  ia  the  thinly 
settled  districts,  the  Schools  are  small.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  number  of  teachers  is  increased,  on  the  other  the  cost  of 
living. 

In  reply  to  Circular  No.  6,  asking  information  in  regard 
to  certain  questions,  I  have  the  honor  to  report : 

Topic  1st.  u  What  has  been  done  towards  organizing  the 
County  High  School  ?" 

Answer.  Previous  to  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Perm* 
chief,  a  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  himself  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  to  wait  upon  the  trustees  of  Allegany  County 
Academy,  to  see  if  they  would  not  be  willing  to  transfer  the 
Academy  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  reply  of  the  trustees  to  the  Committee  was,  that  for 
the  present  they  could  not,  that  they  had  employed  a  teacher 
for  one  year,  commencing  with  the  1st  of  Septamber,  1866, 
thus  leaving  the  board  to  infer  that,  had  the  application  beep 
made  in  time,  it  would  have  been  complied  with. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  subject  will  again  be  pressed  upon 
the  trustees,  to  transfer  the  said  Academy  to  the  Board,  and 
I  think  an  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  so 
that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Board,  seconded  by  those  of  the  citizens. 

Topic  2d.  "  What  action  has  been  instituted,  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  the  local  tax  for  prolonging  the  School 
terms,  &c.  ?  " 

Answer.  I  had  a  notice  published  in  all  our  County 
papers,  calling  the  attention  of  the  citizens  aii  friends  of 
Education  to  the  fact,  that  after  January  1st,  1867,  our 
Schools  would  be  entirely  dependent  for  their  support  on  the 
funds  derived  from  the  State  alone,  unless  the  citizens  of  the 
County  express  their  willingness  at  the  Novemb3r  Election, 
for  a  County  School  tax. 

A  meeting  of  our  citizens  was  also  called  on  Monday  even- 
ing, the  15th,  to  consider  the  subject,  at  which  time  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  you,  instructing 
the  friends  of  Education  how  to  vote  to  secure  the  desired 
end  at  the  coming  election. 
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I  also  called  upon  our  leading  politicians  and  pressed  the 
claims  of  our  Schools,  but  received  no  encouragement  from 
ihem.  Not  receiving  any  aid  from  that  source.,  I  had  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  tickets  of  both  the  political  parties  printed 
with  the  necessary  words  upon  them,  and  hak  a  plan  per- 
fected throughout  the  County  to  hold  meetings  in  every 
School  district  prior  to  the  election,  so  that  the  friends  of  the 
Public  Schools  could  meet  and  mature  their  plans  for  work  on 
November  the  6th. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  political  questions  are 
agitating  the  whole  country  from  end  to  end,  and  absorb 
every  other  topic,  it  is  with  much  solicitude  that  I  await  the 
results  of  the  action  of  our  citizens  for  or  against  a  Local 
Tax,  yet  trusting  that  our  labor  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Topic  M.  "  What  are  your  resources  for  building  School 
houses,  or  what  plan  do  you  propose  as  most  likely  to  accom- 
plish speedily  the  essential  work?  " 

Answer.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  resources  of  any 
kind,  and  will  not  have,  unless  by  an  act  from  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  plan  thus  far  adopted  by  the  Board  has  been  where 
the  citizens  have  erected  houses  according  to  proposed  plans, 
that  the  Board  shoulcl  take  the  buildings  at  first  cost  as  soon 
as  funis  accumulated,  or  a  law  was  passed  to  provide  funds 
for  such  purposes.  In  order  to  hasten  the  work,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Commissioners,  with  the  State  Superinten- 
dent at  their  head,  go  to  Annapolis  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  press  the  importance  of  passing  an  act 
requiring  every  male  citizen  over  21  years  of  age,  to  pay  a 
Poll  Tax  of  one  dollar  throughout  the  State,  in  addition  to 
any  other  act  that  may  be  passed  for  School  purposes  ;  thus 
in  a  short  time  we  would  have  a  revenue  at  our  command  to 
place  the  Schools  beyond  any  wants. 

Having  read  the  Report  of  last  year's  work  previous  to  its 
being  sent  you,  I  have  not  much  to  add  to  what  it  contained, 
save  that  there  is  manifestly  a  much  better  feeling  towards 
the  Public  Schools  this  year  than  last;  for  instance,  in  one 
Commissioner's  district  last  year  in  order  not  to  have  School, 
when  the  teachers  presented  themselves  to  open  their  Schools, 
citizens  would  ask  an  enormous  price  for  boarding,  so  that  in 
some  cases  teachers  had  to  leave.  But  this  fall,  the  same 
*School  districts  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  board 
free  for  their  teachers. 

I  am  also  satisfied,  that  at  the  end  of  this  year's  work  it 
will  be  found,  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  attendance 
:  i  iiildren  in  the  Schools  all  over  the  County. 

Our  teachers  as  a  class  this  year  arc  50  pr.  cent,  in  advance 
<>f  last  year,  and  the  Public  Schools  are  supported  this  fall  by 
9#£be  who  were  formerly  their  opposers. 

One  of  Mir  most  influential  citizens  congratulated  me  the 
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other  day  in  the  success  of  our  city  Schools.  Says  lie,  "this 
fall  is  really  only  the  commencement  of  the  Public  Schools, 
heretofore  1  have  stood  aloof  from  the  Public  Schools."  But 
finding  that  we  had  some  system  in  our  Schools,  he  thought 
he  would  give  them  a  trial  and  now  is  so  well  satisfied,  that 
were  things  reversed,  could  he  send  free  to  the  Private 
Schools,  and  pay  to  send  to  the  Public  Schools,  he  would 
prefer  the  latter. 

Supplementary  Report. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  remarks  as  a  Supplemen- 
tal Report  to  the  report  already  furnished  you  by  my  pre- 
decessor. 

This,  the  second  year  of  our  Public  Free  School  System, 
has  just  closed  the  fall  term  of  the  Schools. 

By  comparing  the  work  and  Schools  of  the  present  year, 
with  the  same  of  last  year  to  the  end  of  the  fall  term,  we  can 
form  a  correct  conclusion,  whether  the  Schools  at  this  time 
are  in  a  better  condition,  whether  the  citizens  of  our  County 
manifest  more  interest  in  Public  Education,  whether  the 
School  system  has  worked  its  way  to  the  better  feelings  0/  the 
citizens  of  the  County,  than  one  year  ago. 

To  this,  I  can  safely  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  Fall 
term  of  1865  found  our  Schools  attended  by  about  4000  child- 
ren.  The  reports  of  our  Schools  ending  the  Fall  term  of 
1866,  show  an  attendance  of  over  5000  children,  an  increase 
of  over  1000  children  for  the  time  of  last  year's  report,  and 
many  more  yet  to  come  in  during  the  winter  term. 

In  many  instances  citizens  stood  aloof  from  the  Public 
Schools  last  year,  the  same  persons  have  nobly  come  forward 
this  year  to  their  support,  and  are  numbered  among  the 
Schools'  best  and  firmest  friends,  and  would  not  to-day  ex- 
change our  School  system  for  the  best  abroad,  nor  would  they 
be  willing  to  transfer  their  children  from  the  Public  Schools 
to  the  Private  Schools,  which  they  have  heretofore  encour- 
aged, even  if  they  could  send  free  of  tuition,  and  pay  to  send 
to  the  Public  Schools. 

They  see  in  the  system,  which  our  State  Board  has  furnish- 
ed us,  the  elements  by  which  the  Schools  of  Maryland  can  be 
placed  on  a  better  footing,  and  in  a  much  shorter  period, 
than  those  of  any  of  our  older  sister  States  that  have  been 
experimenting  with  systems  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

They  find  live  teachers  in  our  Schools,  who  can  teach  not 
only  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  Private  Schools,  but  can 
teach  them  better  ;  they  find  our  manner  of  instruction  is 
more  solid,  more  thorough,  more  systematic,  than  any  of  our 
Private  or  Select  Schools,  that  they  teach  more  successfully 
that  which  it  is  necessary  for  every  body  to  learn. 

We  let  these  facts  stand  broad  and  free  for  the  opponents 
of  the  Public  Schools  to  get  around  them,  if  they  can. 
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Many  were  trie  doubts  of  even  the  friends  of  our  Public 
Schools  when  the  new  system  was  introduced  one  year  ago. 
Some  thought  it  would  not  live  to  enter  upon  a  second  year  ; 
its  enemies  were  sadly  and  its  friends  happily  disappointed. 

It  not  only  entered  upon  its  mission  for  the  second  year, 
but  it  entered  with  new  friends,  new  children,  new  hopes, 
bright  prospects,  and  a  xoill  to  surmount  every  obstacle  that 
may  present  itself.  One  of  the  best  tests  to  show  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens  of  Allegany  County  in  regard  to  the  School 
system,  was  made  manifest  at  the  late  November  Election, 
when  the  question  "For  a  County  School  Tax"  or  against 
a  tax,  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  County.  Some  not 
very  favorably  disposed  towards  the  system,  imagined  that 
the  proper  time  had  now  come  when  by  a  coup  de  plume  they 
could  give  it  such  a  blow,  that  it  would  go  reeling  to  the 
ground.  But  after  the  contest  was  over,  the  smoke  ended, 
the  sky  revealed  a  bright  face  and  the  Official  Returns  re- 
ported 117  votes  in  the  County  against  a  School  tax,  whilst 
a  very  large  majority  was  given  in  favor  of  a  local  tax  for 
School  purposes.  This  too  at  a  time  when  the  political 
questions  of  the  day  absorbed  every  other  subject. 

Let  that  vote  stand  forever  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  our 
Mountain  County. 

The  citizens  by  their  votes  manifested  a  spirit  worthy  the 
mountain  air  we  breathe.  They  want  good  Schools  and  are 
willing  to  be  taxed  for  them. 

Having  thus  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  being  taxed, 
the  question  is  left  with  our  legislators,  whether  they  will 
come  to  our  aid,  whether  they  will  pass  an  act  granting  the 
wishes  of  our  citizens. 

The  citizens  of  Allegany  County  have  not  only  manifested 
a  noble  spirit  in  sustaining  our  Schools  by  voting  for  a  tax, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  County  have  built  new  houses,  which 
are  the  pride  of  the  district.  In  some  sections  old  houses 
have  been  remodeled,  and  made  more  comfortable  than  they 
were  before. 

With  the  improved  feelings  of  our  citizens  in  favor  of 
Public  Education,  there  is  felt,  more  than  at  any  previous 
time,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  good  School  houses. 
In  many  School  districts  where  houses  are  needed  most,  the 
citizens  are  least  able  to  build,  and  with  the  heavy  drain 
upon  the  treasury  in  the  way  of  rent,  repairs,  fuel,  books 
and  incidental  expenses,  the  School  board  can  do  but  little 
in  the  way  of  building.  If  we  had  good  houses,  the  system 
of  Public  Instruction  could  be  made  an  entire  success  in  Alle- 
gany County. 

The  State  in  providing  a  system  of  Free  Instruction,  has 
only  thought  in  part  for  its  boys  and  girls. 

The  State  has  not  fulfilled  its  sacred  duty  to  its  children, 
until  it  has  provided  the  proper  legislation  to  give  to  all  the 
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children  comfortable  houses,  and  required  parents  under  a 
penalt}'  to  send  their  children  regularly  for  a  specified  time. 
The  State  that  will  first  provide  such  legislation  ,  will  he  fifty 
years  in  advance  of  any  of  its  sister  States. 

To  make  our  system  more  nearly  perfect,  for  God  does  not 
prosper  any  thing  without  his  love  and  mercy,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  require  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  our  Schools 
mornings  and  evenings. 

No  system  of  education  is  perfect  unless  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  head  is  properly  trained  and  cultivated.  We  should  also 
have  some  small  work  on  Calisthenics  for  our  Schools,  not 
only  for  the  improvement  of  the  physical  system,  but  also  to 
give  life  and  variety  to  the  School  room. 

When  we  attend  to  the  physical,  the  mental  and  the  moral 
nature,  then  will  we  have  a  system  beyond  all  price. 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  with  a  cultivated  heart,  are 
the  necessities  of  the  day. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  above,  I  would  suggest  in  addi- 
tion .to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  work  on  Calisthe- 
nics, that  the  State  Board  of  Public  Instruction  should  prepare 
for  the  Schools  of  Maryland  a  small  Catechism,  containing 
the  great  fundamental  principles  or  beliefs  common  to  all 
Christian  Denominations. 

Unless  we  have  something  of  this  kind,  many  of  our  teach- 
ers will  fail  to  introduce  sacred  subjects,  or  place  them  before 
their  pupils.  But  with  a  small  book  of  this  kind,  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  Saviour  would  be  placed  before  all  the  children 
of  the  State. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  I  would  remark,  that  as  my 
predecessor  has  placed  before  you  most  of  the  subjects  of  im 
portance  in  his  report,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  lay  them 
again  before  you. 

I  would  also  state,  that  with  a  fund  of  $12,000  less  this 
year,  than  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  last  year,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  continue  our  Schools  quite  six  months.  I  also 
herewith  return  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Allegany  County 
for  their  kindness  and  hospitality  extended  to  me  wherever 
I  have  met  them  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  M.  Shobek, 
President  of  Board  of  School  Commissioners  ? 
Allegany  County,  Md. 

Cumberland,  Md. , 

November  24th,  1866. 
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ANN  ARUNDEL  COUNTY. 

To  Rev.  L.  Van  Rokkelen,  LL.  I)., 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  : 

As  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Ann  Arundel  County,  Md.,  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  of  our  labors,  and  the  operations  of 
our  school  system  within  the  County  over  which  our  super- 
vision extends.  The  whole  number  of  Public  Schools  in  our 
County  is  44,  all  of  which  are  in  successful  operation.  The 
first  district  contains  ten,  all  of  which  are  supplied  with 
teachers.  The  second  and  third  districts  contain  eleven  each, 
and  the  fourth  twelve.  All  these  schools  are  in  good  work- 
ing order.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  district  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  1st  has  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  the  2d,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty -six  ;  the  3d,  three  hundred  and  forty  ;  the 
•4th  has  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight ;  the  two  schools  in 
Annapolis,  three  hundred  and  fiftv.  Total  number  of  pu- 
pils, 1344. 

Although  education  has  ever  been  regarded  among  all  civ- 
ilized nations,  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State  and  the  advancement  of  the  people,  it  was  for  a  long 
period  the  privilege  of  the  favored  few  only,  to  acquire  a 
thorough  intellectual  training.  Education  has  proved  itself 
the  most  powerful  element  in  the  civilization  of  nations,  and 
as  mankind  progressed  in  knowledge,  their  institutions  be- 
came more  liberal,  their  laws  assumed  a  wiser  and  more  im- 
partial aspect,  and  the  administration  of  their  governments 
grew  more  humane.  There  was  a  period  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  masses  were  happier  without  any  instruction  ;  for  it 
was  contended  that  if  the  common  people  were  educated  they 
■would  become  dissatisfied  with  the  position  Providence  had 
allotted  to  them  in  this  life,  that  they  would  abandon  the 
various  industrial  pursuits  in  which  they  were  engaged  and 
aspire  to  something  not  suited  to  them  as  a  class.  When 
this  erroneous  view  was  forced  to  give  way  before  a  more  en- 
lightened and  just  public  sentiment,  it  was  stoutly  main- 
tained that  the  masses  should  be  educated  to  such  an  extent 
only,  that  they  might  be  able  to  read  the  scriptures  and  join 
in  the  public  worship  of  God.  At  a  still  later  period,  it  was 
thought,  that  it  might  be  allowable  to  educate  the  people  so 
far,  that  they  might  be  able  to  write  their  own  names  and 
have  a  slight  knowledge  of  Arithmetic.  Even  then  it  was 
found,  that  education  did  not  spoil  the  people,  for  it  was  man- 
ifest that  they  labored  more  cheerfully  and  to  better  advan- 
tage, because  they  had  some  intelligence.  Thus  education, 
like  every  other  noble  enterprise,  worked  its  way  amid  diffi- 
culties, surmounted  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  dissipated 
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the  dark  clouds  of  prejudice,  and  proved  itself  a  good  thing 
wherever  the  people  had  access  to  the  fountains  of  learning-. 
These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  difficulties  which  educa- 
tion had  to  encounter  in  all  countries. 

When  the  foundations  of  our  Government  were  laid,  edu- 
cation and  religion  were  recognized  by  the  founders,  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  its  success  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
But  notwithstanding,  the  lines  have  fallen  to  our  generation 
in  pleasant  places,  and  our's  is  a  goodly  heritage  ;  there  al- 
ways were,  and  still  are,  strong  prejudices  against  popular 
education.  In  every  State  there  was  more  or  less  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  a  system,  which  involved  the  expendi- 
ture of  considerable  sums  of  money.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
however,  to  give  a  history  of  the  progress  of  popular  educa- 
tion from  its  rise  to  its  present  state  of  excellence,  our  object 
is  simply  to  show  that  human  nature  is  now  what  it  always 
has  been.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  find  within  the  limits 
of  our  State,  opposers  to  our  existing  school  system,  both 
among  the  ignorant  and  men  of  intelligence.  There  are 
men  of  affluence  with  little  or  no  culture,  who  for  the  want 
of  education,  cannot  appreciate  the  influence  of  our  Public 
Schools  upon  society,  and  hence  in  view  of  the  taxes  which 
they  must  pay,  lament  that  the  good  old  times  have  passed 
away,  when  men  were  allowed  to  rear  their  children  in  igno- 
rance and  had  nothing  to  pay.  But  it  is  still  more  singular 
that  in  communities  where  the  people  are  generally  intelli- 
gent, these  same  prejudices  should  exist,  since  any  one  given 
to  reflection  and  observation,  can  easily  perceive  that  it  is  far 
better  to  pay  even  a  high  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  in 
which  children  are  intellectually  and  morally  educated  : 
where  they  are  taught  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  true  ob- 
ject of  life,  where  industry,  morality  and  religion  are  inculca- 
ted, both  by  precept  and  example  ;  thus  preparing  our  youth 
for  the  various  industrial  walks  of  life,  than  to  permit  the  ri- 
sing generation  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  The 
school  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  formation  of  good  men  and 
good  women,  who  by  a  virtuous  course  of  life  and  by  their 
industrious  habits,  become  producers  and  not  merely  consu- 
mers, thus  adding  to  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  community,  by  their  exertions  in  lawful  and  honorable 
pursuits,  of  human  activity.  Contrast  those  who  grow  up  in 
our  schools,  with  the  same  class  of  children  who  are  desti- 
tute of  educational  advantages,  and  permitted  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  and  we  shall  find  the  expense  incurred  by  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  former,  far  less  than  the  tax  which  is  paid  for 
punishing  the  criminals  who  mostly  spring  from  the  unedu- 
cated classes.  Even  upon  such  a  basis  of  comparison,  the 
friends  of  popular  education  occupy  the  vantage  ground. 
But  when  we  contrast  the  influence  which  these  several  clas- 
ses exert  upon  the  world,  the  sublime  mission  of  the  one  and 
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the  disastrous  influence  of  the  other,  the  glorious  destiny  of 
the  cultivated  intellect  sanctified  by  divine  grace,  and  the 
fearful  future  misery  of  the  other,  it  is  amazing  that  good 
men,  men  of  cultivated  minds,  men  who  are  good  citizens 
and  well-wishers  of  human  society,  who  we  might  presume 
would  exult  in  the  triumph  of  virtue,  intelligence  and  reli- 
gion, should  be  found  arrayed  against  the  cause  of  education. 
It  may  be  alleged  by  those  that  it  is  not  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion which  they  oppose,  but  the  system  inaugurated  amongst 
us.  If  such  be  the  case,  let  them  suggest  modifications  and 
improvements,  and  if  found  worthy,  they  will  certainly  be 
incorporated  in  the  law.  It  seems  however,  but  too  evident 
that  in  most  cases  it  is  not  the  system  adopted,  but  the  mon- 
ey which  it  costs,  that  constitutes  the  real  ground  of  opposi- 
tion. It  is  true,  a  cheaper  system  might  be  devised,  but  it 
would  not  prove  equally  efficient ;  and  no  money  is  spent  to 
better  purpose  or  should  be  more  cheerfully  given,  than  that 
which  promotes  the  general  good  of  society.  In  such  a  mo- 
mentous work  as  that  of  popular  education,  dollars  and  cents 
ought  not  to  constitute  the  paramount  consideration.  While 
it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  legislators  to  have  a  due  regard  to 
economy  in  the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  the  cost  should 
not  be  permitted  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  The 
State  of  Maryland  has  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent school  systems  that  has  ever  been  devised,  and  yet  it  is 
not  much  more  expensive  than  other  greatly  inferior  ones ; 
and  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  if  intelligent  men  will  do  us 
the  favor  to  visit  our  schools  occasionally,  to  hear  the  child- 
ren recite  their  lessons,  and  observe  the  mode  of  instruction 
which  our  teachers  practice,  they  will  be  constrained  to  ad- 
mit the  vast  superiority  of  the  schools  now  in  operation  to 
those  of  former  periods.  The  examination  to  which  teachers 
must  submit,  and  the  frequent  visitations  of  the  District 
Commissioners  and  of  the  President  of  the  Board,  exert  a 
very  happy  influence  upon  the  children,  while  these  visits 
render  it  impossible  for  a  school  to  be  conducted  improperly 
for  any  length  of  time.  Formerly  a  teacher  might  secure  a 
school  upon  the  recommendation  of  friends,  and  as  there  was 
no  one  appointed  to  visit  his  school  and  examine  his  pupils, 
he  might,  if  he  was  incompetent  and  destitute  of  integrity, 
waste  the  precious  time  of  the  youth  committed  to  his  charge, 
and  do  them  a  positive  injury,  by  imperfect  or  radically 
wrong  instruction.    This  eould  not  now  happen. 

During  our  visits  through  the  County  and  intercourse  with 
leading  citizens,  wc  arc  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fact,  that 
the  two  dominant  elements  in  the  opposition  now  manifested 
to  our  school  system,  arc  of  a  political  and  pecuniary  charac- 
ter. This  is  all  wrong.  Polities  should  never  be  allowed  to 
'Miter  {he  Sanctuary  or  the  School,  and  those  who  exercise 
control  over  religious  or  educational  institutions,  commit  a 
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flagrant  wrong  against  God  and  mankind,  by  permitting 
their  political  opinions  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
upon  their  minds,  when  providing  instructors  for  the  rising 
generation.  We  never  allow  those  questions  to  come  in  con- 
flict with  our  duty,  and  we  can  truly  affirm  that  we  do  not 
know  the  political  sentiments  of  any  one  of  our  teachers. 
We  require  first  of  all  in  our  teachers  a  good  moral  charac- 
ter ;  secondly,  the  needful  intellectual  culture,  diligence  in 
their  vocation,  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  du- 
ties. 

In  regard  to  the  pecuniary  considerations  which  some  per- 
sons urge  against  our  system,  we  admit  that  this  objection 
has  some  force  ;  but  after  our  schools  are  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  in  good  working  order,  the  expenditures  in  our 
County  will  be  considerably  less  than  they  are  now.  A  large 
outlay  was  absolutely  necessary  to  build  new  houses  and  to 
repair  others  and  furnish  them  so  as  to  make  them  comforta- 
ble. All  our  new  houses  have  vestibules  attached  to  them  ; 
these  are  provided  with  shelves  and  racks,  where  the  pupils 
can  deposit  their  baskets  and  hang  their  coats  and  shawls. 

Rev.  Et  CI.  Chaney,  Commissioner  of  the  Fourth  District, 
presents  a  very  gratifying  picture  in  the  subjoined  report  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  part  of  the  County. 

West  River  Institute,  Md. 

Oct.  23(7,  1866. 

Rev.  F.  R.  Anspach,  D.  D. 
Bear  Sir: 

In  compliance  with  your  request  we  furnish  you  with  a  Re- 
port of  our  (Commissioner)  District. 

We  reopened  12  Schools  in  September  and  are  happy  to 
state  that  they  are  all  in  successful  operation,  numbering 
from  15  to  50  pupils  each.  During  the  past  Summer,  we 
had  4  new  Schools  erected  and  several  others  repaired  ;  the 
carpenters  furnishing  everything,  the  School  Houses  cost 
about  $650  each,  being  18x20,  18x22,  20x24,  20x26  feet  each. 
We  have  had  10  Schools  furnished  with  new  desks,  seats,  &c. , 
(Mr.  Soper's  patent)  thus  making  the  School  by  far  more 
comfortable  and  pleasant,  both  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

We  are  happy  to  state  moreover,  that  we  observe  an  in- 
creased interest  in  our  Schools,  both  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  patrons — the  new  buildings — the  comfortable  neat  and  clean 
rooms,  are  commanding  respect.  In  a  single  neighborhood, 
which  we  visited  on  a  beautiful  morning  last  May,  we  found 
17  pupils  in  2  old  dilapidated  School  houses.  We  have  now 
2  new  buildings  with  between  70  and  80  pupils  registered, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  are  in  daily  attendance  at 
School.  One  of  the  teachers  informed  me  during  our  recent 
visit  that  his  school-room  was  really  not  large  enough  !  We 
believe  that  there  will  be  an  increased  attendance  generally 
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throughout  the  district  during  the  present  year,  although  the 
scarcity  of  labor  renders  it  necessary  for  a  number  of  parents 
to  retain  their  sons  at  home  during  the  busy  seasons  ;  yet  the 
patrons  of  our  Schools  and  the  people  generally,  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  new  system 
is  far  in  advance  of  the  old,  and  though  not  yet  perfect,  it  is 
really  doing  a  good  work.  We  have  now  before  us  an  ap- 
plication to  reopen  a  School  which  we  closed  the  last  year 
for  lack  of  patronage,  and  a  request  to  place  in  it  a  classical 
teacher,  with  a  salary  of  between  $500  and  $600 — the  patrons 
being  willing  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. In  conclusion,  Doctor,  allow  me  to  say  that  we  be- 
lieve the  Teachers  in  our  District,  the  most  of  whom  having 
had  several  years'  experience  in  teaching,  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  those  in  any  District  in  the  County  or  State. 
«  They  are  diligent,  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  daily  labors,  and  we  anticipate  a  year  of  unprecenden- 
ted  success.  Very  respectfully  submitted  by 

Yours  Trulv, 

R.  G.  Cjianey, 
Commissioner  4th  District. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  we  have  not  been 
idle,  and  that  as  much  has  been  accomplished  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected  within  a  year.  We  built  eight  new 
houses,  repaired  twenty  and  newly  furnished  nineteen.  A 
few  new  houses  are  still  required,  so  that,  in  a  brief  period, 
we  shall  have  provided  the  whole  County  with  substantial 
and  comfortable  school-houses,  and  if  unhappily  the  present 
system  should  be  abolished  or  changed,  the  people  will  have 
these  excellent  structures  as  memorials  of  the  system  of  pop- 
ular education  now  in  successful  operation.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  men  of  culture,  who  have  the  well-being  of  our 
State  and  country  at  heart,  would  abrogate  or  materially 
modify  the  present  system,  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  tes- 
ted. We  are  confident  that  in  a  few  years  its  operations 
and  results  will  have  demonstrated  its  superior  excellence. 
That  there  will  be  found  persons  who  complain,  must  be  ex- 
pected ;  not  only  now,  but  always.  There  are  some  people 
so  constituted,  that  they  must  grumble,  whether  they  have 
or  have  not  cause  to  do  so.  They  would  find  fault  with  the 
plumage  of  an  angel's  wings,  and  are  thrown  into  paroxysms 
of  irritation  by  the  moat  that  floats  in  the  sunbeam.  It  is 
their  nature  to  do  so,  and  if  so,  let  them  grumble  ;  we  would 
not,  if  we  could,  deprive  them  of  that  exquisite  pleasure. 
We  will,  however,  do  the  people  of  our  County  the  justice  to 
atate,  that  so  far  as  our  personal  knowledge  extends,  very 
lew  men  have  found  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  our 
achools  are  conducted. 

As  this  report  may  come  under  the  notice  of  teachers  and 
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parents,  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to 
them.  In  our  visitations  we  have  been  very  much  gratified 
with  the  evidences  of  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  our  teachers 
generally,  and  the  manifest  improvement  made  by  the  child- 
ren. We  vvould  however,  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all 
our  teachers  the  importance  of  giving  attention  to  what  might 
be  regarded  as  minor  matters.  First,  in  regard  to  leading, 
we  have  found  pupils  in  a  few  instances  who  seemed  totally 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  stops,  and  who  would  sometimes  make 
a  full  pause  at  a  comma,  and  treat  a  period  as  if  it  were  a 
comma  or  a  semicolon.  It  is  highly  important  that  the 
teachers  should  give  strict  attention  to  the  spelling  and  read- 
ing of  his  pupils.  They  should  be  taught  to  enunciate  every 
word  distinctly,  and  carefully  to  observe  the  stops  and  under- 
stand their  import.  We  were  exceedingly  gratified  to  find 
many  of  our  teachers  careful  in  what  might  be  regarded  as 
small  things,  but  which  nevertheless  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  good  scholarship.  We  venture  the  opinion  that  the  child- 
ren who  enjoy  the  instructions  of  such  teachers  as  Messrs. 
Nichols,  Jones,  Bidwell,  Jacobs,  Dodson,  Cornelius,  Mrs. 
Ditty,  Miss  Chew,  Miss  Lang  and  many  others  in  our  Coun- 
ty, are  as  well  taught  and  will  acquire  as  high  an  intellec- 
tual culture  as  they  could  receive  at  any  boarding  school. 
The  more  advanced  pupils  have  made  great  proficiency  in 
Grammar,  History,  Chemistry,  the  Science  of  Common 
Things  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Having  then  these  advantages,  it  behooves  parents  to  see 
to  it  that  their  children  arc  punctual  in  their  attendance, 
that  opportunities  are  afforded  them  to  study  their  lessons  at 
home,  and  thus  secure  to  their  offspring  all  the  advantage* 
within  their  reach.  It  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret,  that 
along  the  Bay  Shore,  children  in  some  iustances  do  not  at- 
tend half  the  time.  Their  parents,  being  engaged  inoyster- 
ing  and  fishing,  often  keep  their  boys  at  home  when  they 
ought  to  be  at  school. 

And  now,  having  hastily  passed  under  review  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  system  in  our  County,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  ask,  in  view  of  its  manifest  superiority  over  ail  that  have 
preceded  it,  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen 
and  well-wisher  of  the  rising  generation,  to  use  his  influence 
in  favor  of  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Even  in  a  tem- 
poral point  of  view  it  is  our  manifest  duty  to  do  all  that  we 
can  for  the  development  of  these  youthful  minds.  But  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  graa- 
deur  of  its  destiny,  its  noble  faculties  already  thrilling  with 
the  strivings  of  Divinity  ;  and  which  may  be  fitted  by  culture 
to  pass  over  all  nature  in  triumph,  observing  all  the  crea- 
tures by  which  it  is  encompassed,  and  congratulate  itself  c-n 
its  own  superiority,  and  point  out  as  proofs  of  its  strength 
and  greatness  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  by  its 
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energy,  that  by  its  intellectual  force  and  boldness  it  lias  ac- 
quired, the  complete  mastery  over  nature,  and  has  made  our 
world  a  whispering  gallery,  so  that  men  may  hold  almost 
instantaneous  converse  with  each  other,  though  dwelling  in 
the  different  capitals  of  the  two  hemispheres  ;  we  may  well 
ask,  is  there  a  work  under  the  heavens  at  once  so  simple  and 
yet  so  sublime,  as  the  education  of  that  mass  of  human  in- 
tellect, which  in  a  few  more  years  will  control  the  interests 
of  the  Church  and  mould  the  destiny  of  the  State?  Take 
care  of  the  children,  and  the  future  men  and  women  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  Educate  these  youthful  immortals 
physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  and  you  provide  the 
surest  safeguards  for  the  welfare  of  the  Republic.  Our  pub- 
lic schools  are  the  nurseries  of  the  future  conservators  of  pub- 
lic morals,  and  of  the  statesmen  whose  influence  will  either 
strengthen,  beautify  and  perpetuate  our  cherished  institu- 
tions, or  blight  and  desolate  the  fairest  heritage  on  God's 
earth. 

The  High  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  Eoard  some  months  ago,  the  trustees 
of  St.  John's  College  tendered  us  the  use  of  buildings  and 
the  services  of  one  or  more  Professors  for  the  High  School, 
if  the  Board  would  connect  it  with  the  College  and  pay  into 
the  treasury  of  that  institution  the  appropriation  now  dona- 
ted to  several  academies  in  our  County.  There  being  no  ap- 
plications at  that  time,  to  have  the  High  School  located  else- 
where, the  Commissioners  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  trus- 
tees, in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  would  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  High  School,  by  the  payment  of  the  academic 
fund  (eight  hundred  dollars)  and  incur  no  expense  for  build- 
ings or  professors.  This  arrangement  however,  was  never 
perfected.  Finding  that  there  were  strong  objections  on  the 
part  of  many  citizens  of  our  County  to  the  location  of  the 
High  School  at  Annapolis,  the  Board  reconsidered  its  former 
action  and  appointed  a  day  to  hear  the  parlies  who  wished 
to  present  their  views  in  reference  to  the  location  of  the 
High  School.  At  the  appointed  time  delegations  from  the 
Millersville  and  Patapsco  Academies,  and  one  of  the  trustees 
and  the  President  of  St.  John's  College  appeared  before  the 
Board.  An  interesting  discussion  ensued,  both  parties  pre- 
senting their  claims  in  eloquent  speeches.  It  was  alleged  on 
the  part  of  those  who  represented  the  academies,  that  if  the 
appropriations  which  they  receive  from  the  County  Were 
withdrawn,  they  could  not  be  kept  in  operation.  We  also 
learned  that  the  trustees  of  the  College  would  rather  with- 
draw their  claim  than  awaken  any  unkind  feeling  through- 
out the  County  against  the  College.  In  view  of  these  and 
other  considerations  the  Board  resolved  to  postpone  all  fur- 
ther action  on  the  subject  for  the  present.    The  Academies 
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will  therefore  continue  to  receive  the  appropriations  as  here- 
tofore, until  a  High  School  shall  be  established.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  that  by  this  course  the  interests  of  the 
cause  of  education  will  be  subserved  in  a  greater  degree,  than 
by  the  establishment  of  a  High  School,  the  advantages  of 
which  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  few  who  reside  in  its  im- 
mediate locality,  whereas  the  Academies  are  situated  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  County. 

The  Board  would  also  suggest  such  a  modification  of  the 
law  as  to  authorize  them  to  appropriate  four  hundred  dollars 
to  West  Elver  Institute  and  to  Dr.  Nelson's  select  school  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  County,  and  that  these  institutions,  like 
the  other  academies,  be  required  to  educate  one  pupil  free  of 
charge  for  every  $40  they  receive.  By  such  an  arrangement, 
the  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  higher  English  branches 
and  also  in  the  classics,  could  be  extended  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  pupils  than  could  be  afforded  in  a  High  School, 
and  at  a  greatly  reduced  expenditure  of  money. 

Colleges  and  Seminaries. 

St.  John's  is  the  only  College  in  our  County.  It  has  been 
recently  reorganized  under  the  direction  of  its  President,  Dr. 
Barnard.  Having  a  full  corps  of  professors  and  receiving 
$15,000  annually  from  the  State,  we  trust  that  this  ancient 
seat  of  learning  will  again  become  eminently  useful. 

The  Clifton  Female  Seminary. 

This  is  a  new  institution,  and  has  only  been  in  operation 
since  last  September.  It  is  located  near  Jessup's  Cut  on  the 
Washington  Railroad,  in  one  of  the  most  highly  improved 
neighborhoods  of  the  County.  It  has  had  an  auspicious 
commencement,  and  will,  no  doubt,  command  an  extensive 
patronage. 

Academies. 

The  Ann  Arundel  and  Patapsco  Academies,  the  West 
River  Institute,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  R.  G-.  Chaney,  and 
Dr.  Nelson's  Select  School  at  South  River,  are  all  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

F.  R.  Anspach. 
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BALTIMORE  COUNTY. 

Rev.  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen, 

Slate  Superintendent. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  new  school  law  made  it 
incumbent  upon  the  School  Commissioners  to  select  from 
among  those  holding  certificates  suitable  teachers  for  the 
schools  in  their  charge,  the  first  duty  of  the  authorized  exam- 
iner was  to  hold  public  examinations.  For  various  reasons 
these  were  deferred  till  the  first  of  January.  In  the  mean- 
time permits  were  granted  to  all  teachers  holding  certificates 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  old  School  Board,  but  all  others 
making  application  were  orally  examined,  and  such  as  were 
considered  qualified  received  permits  which  continued  in 
force  until  the  time  appointed  for  holding  the  regular  exam- 
ination. Before  any  certificates  were  issued,  each  school 
was  visited  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
teachers'  practical  qualifications,  under  the  belief  that  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  law  required  ability  to  teach 
as  well  as  proficiency  in  the  branches  enumerated  in  the 
certificates.  Eight  public  examinations  were  held  (one  for 
each  Commissioner  district),  at  which  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  applicants  presented  themselves  ;  fifty-nine  ladies  and 
sixty-six  gentlemen;  one  hundred  and  one  single  and  twenty- 
four  married,  one  of  the  latter  a  lady.  Twenty-one  received 
certificates  of  the  first  grade  ;  seventy-one  certificates  of  the 
second  grade,  and  twenty-nine  received  permits.  Four  were 
rejected.  Of  the  applicants,  eighteen  had  never  taught 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  present  school  system ; 
twenty-four  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  from  one  to  three 
years  :  twenty-five,  from  three  to  six  ;  eighteen,  from  six  to 
ten;  five,  from  ten  to  fifteen  ;  six,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ; 
lour,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and  one,  thirty-five  years. 

Sixty-six  of  the  applicants  were  born  in  Baltimore  County; 
eighteen  in  Baltimore  city;  four  in  Carroll  ;  one  in  Kent; 
one  in  Queen  Anne's  ;  one  in  Dorchester  ;  one  in  Montgom- 
ery ;  two  in  Harford  ;  one  in  Charles; — making  ninety- five 
in  Maryland.  One  in  Delaware;  three  in  Virginia;  sixteen 
in  Pennsylvania;  one  in  Massachusetts;  one  in  England; 
five  in  Ireland  ;  one  in  Scotland  ;  and  one  in  Cape  Colony. 

Punishment :  Forty-six  use  the  rod  ;  thirty  alternate  be- 
tween detention  and  the  rod  ;  twenty-five  adopt  detention  ; 
eight  give  extra  lessons  ;  four  employ  scolding  ;  one  deprives 
of  dinner;  one  makes  use  of  confinement;  and  ten  deprive 
of  play. 

Eight  of  the  teachers  are  preparing  for  other  professions. 
The  statistical  tables  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of 
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'65.  Table  D  shows  a  total  average  attendance  of  pupils  of 
4997,  which  is  792  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year ; 
while  the  total  attendance  of  different  pupils  is  8630,  or  559 
in  excess  of  the  attendance  of  '65.  The  surplus  of  average 
scholars  over  the  total  number  of  different  pupils  when  com- 
pared with  the  report  of '65  indicates  a  commendable  though 
very  moderate  improvement  in  the  continuance  of  children 
at  school  during  several  terms. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  total  attendance  during  the  year 
witli  the  census  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine- 
teen, about  five-sevenths  of  the  number  authorized  by  law  to 
attend  school  were  present,  or  about  one-eighth  more  than 
attended  any  previous  year  from  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Public  School  system  in  the  county.  This  favorable 
change  may  have  been  effected  by  the  wise  provision  in  the 
law  which  furnishes  an  assistant  teacher  to  every  school 
numbering  sixty  pupils.  It  has  increased  the  teaching  corps 
in  the  county  twenty  per  cent,  and  thereby  afforded  additional 
facilities  for  improvement  to  the  scholars. 

During  the  year  more  than  three  thousand  miles  were 
travelled  in  making  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  regular 
school  visits.  With  few  exceptions  each  subsequent  visit 
found  the  schools  in  much  better  condition  materially,  men- 
tally and  morally  than  when  first  visited.  The  teachers  al- 
most universally  appreciate  the  present  school  system,  ancl 
by  a  commendable  zeal  in  their  arduous  labors  have  been 
generally  successful  in  winning  for  it  a  favorable  reception 
at  the  hands  of  the  public. 

It  has  been  found  that  wherever  the  school  visitor  has 
actively  co-operated  with  the  teacher  and  Commissioner,  the 
scholars  have  made  a  progress  far  in  advance  of  that  made 
by  others  where  this  united  co-operation  is  wanting.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  there  are  yet  school  districts  in  the  coun- 
ty where  it  has  been  impossible  to  induce  gentlemen  to  act 
as  visitors. 

Without  discussing  the  comparative  merits  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  as  teachers,  I  have  found  the  schools  taught  by 
ladies  as  efficiently  managed  and  governed  as  those  taught 
by  gentlemen.  The  prejudice  existing  against  the  employ- 
ment of  the  former  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  assertion 
may  be  ventured  that  they  will  in  a  few  years  be  sought  for 
in  preference  to  gentlemen. 

There  are  two  prominent  evils  in  connection  with  the 
practical  operations  of  the  school,  which  urgently  call  for 
remedial  measures,  viz.,  irregular  attendance  and  tardiness. 
It  is  true,  the  by-laws  impose  checks  to  prevent  their  occui^- 
rence,  but  a  glance  at  any  school  register  will  show  that  these 
checks  fail  to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  It  is  generally 
the  case  that  the  most  numerous  complaints  against  teachers 
and  schools  proceed  from  parents  whose  children  attend  only 
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fifteen  or  twenty  days  each  school  term.  They  expect  fifty- 
five  days'  school  work  to  be  effected  in  fifteen  or  twenty,  and 
blame  the  teacher  for  negligence  when  the  fault  rests  with 
themselves.  When  the  expenditure  employed  in  keeping  the 
schools  in  operation,  the  embarrassments  to  success  thrown 
rn  the  teacher's  path,  the  daily  interruptions  to  the  regular 
duties  of  the  school,  and  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  scholar 
himself,  which  is  caused  by  irregular  attendance  and  tardi- 
ness, are  duly  considered,  it  cannot  but  awaken  a  deep  anx- 
iety for  a  remedy.  In  my  opinion  a  circular  on  this  subject 
from  the  State  Superintendent,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  for  general  distribution,  would  accomplish  much 
towards  correcting  these  serious  evils. 

In  the  estimated  value  of  school  property  (Table  D)  only 
that,  the  title  to  which  is  vested  in  the  School  Board,  has 
been  given.  The  value  of  the  entire  school  property  of  the 
county  would  exceed  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

There  are  eight  new  school  houses  required  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  growing  population  in  the  first,  second,  fourth, 
fifth,  seventh  and  eighth  Commissioner  districts.  In  addition 
to  this,  table  C  shows  eighteen  houses  in  ordinary  and  twen- 
ty-seven in  bad  condition.  To  furnish  these  school  districts 
with  properly  constructed  houses,  having  the  necessary  school 
furniture,  would  involve  an  outlay  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 
As  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  school  monies  received 
under  the  present  law,  leave  but  a  very  small  balance  to  the 
eredit  of  the  Board,  it  is  evident  that  even  a  continuance  of 
the  same  would  render  additional  legislation  necessary  to 
meet  the  pressing  wants,  which  are  most  sensibly  felt  in 
those  districts. 

Sanguine  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  Legislature  will 
make  ample  provision  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
the  children  of  every  school  district  in  the  county,  and  I  have 
no  fears  of  their  full  realization.  The  public  school  has  be- 
come a  necessity,  and  those  who  promise  to  provide  liberally 
for  its  wants  are  becoming  the  most  popular  of  our  public 
men. 

The  first  year  of  the  State  school  system  has  been  a  success 
in  our  county.  Erroneous  impressions  made  upon  the  public 
mind  before  the  commencement  of  actual  operations,  rapidly 
vanished  as  the  working  of  the  system  steadily  progressed. 
It  has  a  broader  field  for  its  action,  a  stronger  influence  in 
fts  favor,  and  more  earnest  advocates  and  supporters  at  the 
present  time,  than  when  the  school  law  was  first  submitted 
to  the  public  eye.  The  consciousness  of  these  facts  infuses  a 
fresh  energy  and  zeal  for  a  renewal  of  our  labors,  and  we 
have  entered  with  a  warmer  enthusiasm  upon  the  duties  of 
the  second  year.  From  our  brother  Commissioners,  whose 
experience  under  the  old  Board  made  them  specially  adapted 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  new,  we  have  received  uniform 
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kindness  and  courtesy,  and  from  the  public  in  our  regular 
visitions  a  generous  hospitality,  which  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge both  personally  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  favor  with 
which  the  system,  of  which  we  are  the  humble  representative, 
has  been  received. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  C.  McGinn,  President. 


CALVERT  COUNTY. 

Prince  Frederick,  Calvert  County,  August,  1866.  , 
To  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D., 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Sir: 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  herewith  my  first  Annual 
Report  of  the  condition  of  the  (Schools  under  my  charge,  and 
the  operations  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Gal- 
vert  County,  during  the  year  ending  July  31st,  1866  ;  but  be- 
fore doing  so,  allow  me  to  offer  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
several  School  systems  that  have  preceded  our  own,  and  the 
legislative  efforts  hitherto  made  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  the  public  education  in  our  County.  Such  a  review 
of  the  past,  cannot  be  wholly  unprofitable  to  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  are  entering  on  a  new,  and  comparatively  untried, 
educational  era.  It  becomes  us,  as  wise  mariners,  to  take 
our  bearings,  that  having  learned  our  point  of  departure,  we 
may  be  the  better  able  to  estimate  our  future  progress  ;  be- 
sides, a  just  regard  for  those  who  have  preceded  us,  demands 
a  recognition  of  labors,  whose  fruit  we  now  enjoy;  and  I  shall 
feel  well  rewarded  for  ray  toil  amid  the  'dusty  records  of  the 
past'  if  my  humble  pen  shall  have  rescued  their  names 
from  the  forgetfulness  of  the  present  generation. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Schools  in  Calvert  County,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  1865. 

The  annals  of  our  schools  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  three  periods,  each  characterized  by  its  peculiar  schools  ; 
the  first  being  that  of  Free  Schools,  and  extending  from  1725 
to  1778  ;  the  second,  that  of  Academies,  from  1778  to  1854; 
and  the  third  period,  that  of  Primary  Schools,  from  1854  to 
1865. 

First  Period. 

Though  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  prompted  them  to 
make  early  statutory  provision  for  securing  the  blessings  of 
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education  to  the  children  of  the  State,  as  evinced  by  the 
legislation  of  1694,  '96  and  1704,  it  was  not  till  1725— ninety- 
two  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  atSt.  Mary's,  and 
seventy-one  after  the  erection  of  our  County — that  we  real- 
ized the  benefits  of  their  efforts.  Under  the  act  of  1723  'for 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  erecting  Schools  in  the 
several  Counties  of  this  Province,'  a  'Public  Free  School' 
was  established  near  where  the  County  Seat  now  stands.  *  It 
was  incorporated  under  the  charge  of  seven  'Visitors,'  f  whose 
names  still  represent  some  of  our  most  influential  citizens  ; 
thus  indicatin  '  the  solicitude  felt  by  the  Legislature  for  its 
success.  How  far  it  realized  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  we  have, 
unfortunately,  no  means  of  knowing  ('Troja  fuit,  is  nearly  all 
the  Records  announce.)  It  was,  through  the  liberality  of 'Geo. 
Plater,  of  Annapolis,  endowed  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  of  land, {from  the  cultivation  of  which,  the  'Master' — 
who  was  to  be  a  'member  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  pious 
and  exemplary  life  and  conversation,  and  capable  of  teach- 
ing well  the  grammar,  good  writing  and  the  mathematics' 
— derived  his  chief  support.  Whom  they  found  to  fulfil 
these  requirements  ;  who  ministered  at  this  primitive  Temple 
of  Science, — it  were  idle  now  to  inquire  ;  though  as  Rev.  J. 
Cay  and  Wm.  Hunter  are  entitled  'Masters'  in  the  Records, 
we  may  indulge  the  conjecture  that  both  in  their  clay  ruled 
'lords  dominant'  in  this  Pioneer  School,  which  for  fifty- 
two  years  held  undivided  sway  in  our  County.  But  a  rival 
at  length  appeared.  In  1775,  Dr.  Jno.  H.  Smith  donated  a 
lot  of  ground  near  Lower  Marlboro*  to  certain  individuals, § 
for  the  use  of  a  'Public  School' ,  'to  he  thereon  erected,'  a  duty 
which  they  appear  to  have  promptly  executed,  as  three  years 
later  (1778)  the  Trustees  represented  to  the  Legislature, 
"that  they  had  at  their  own  expense  erected  a  seminary  of 
learning,  near  Lower  Marlboro',  which  for  several  years  past, 
had  secured  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  enable  a  gen- 
tleman of  ability  to  take  charge  thereof ;"  and  being  desirous 
of  enlarging  its  plan,  they  petition  to  be  authorized  to  sell 


•  This  same  year  (1725)  an  act  was  passed  for  the  removal  of  the  County  seat  from 
Battle  Creek  to  its  present  site,  which  was  then  known  as  'Williams'  Old  Fields.' 
— Vide  Kitty's  Laws.  Md.  1725.  ch.  xi. 

f'Rev.  Jonathan  Cay,  Jno.  Rousby,  Esq.,  Col.  Jno.  Mackall,  Col.  Jno.  Smith, 
Mr.  Jas.  Heigh,  Mr.  Walter  Smith  of  St.  Leonard's  Creek,  and  Mr.  Benj.  Mackall. 
— vide.  idem.  1723.  ch.  xix. 

J  This  land  is  described  as  "lying  in  Calvert  County,  east  of  the  Patuxcnt  River, 
west  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  the  head  branches  of  Parker's  Creek."  and  derived 
from  the  donor's  Father,  'Geo.  Plater,  also  of  Calvert  Co.'  who  had  purchased  it  from 
Wm.  Williams  in  1704.— Vid.  Land  Rec.  June  3, 1725.  The  words  East  of  the  Patnx- 
ent  River,  imply,  as  was  the  fact,  thai  Calvert  Co.  at  one  time  extended  West  ofthe 
P.  River.  Query:  was  this  Geo.  Plater  (the  donor)  father  to  the  Governor  of  that 
name  in  1701? 

g  Dr.  Ed.  Johnson,  Ed.  Gantt,  Ed.  Reynolds,  Pat.  Sim  Smith,  and  Thos.  J. 
Clap^ett.  Vid.  Land  Rec.  Calvert  Co.  Lib.  1775.  The  Thos.  J.  CiaggeU  hero 
named,  was  afterwards  (1792)  Epis.  Bishop  of  Md. 
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the  Free  School  buildings  and  lands,  and  devote  the  pro- 
ceeds to  their  own  school;  giving  as  an  additional  reason  for 
the  sale,  'that  the  Free  school  did  not  afford  sufficient  sup- 
port for  a  master,  and  that  its  situation  made  it  difficult  to 
procure  board  for  youth.  This  petition  was  granted; — the  more 
readily  perhaps,  from  the  influence  of  Thos.  Johnson,  then 
Governor,  who  was  the  fellow-countryman  of  the  petitioners 
— the  lower  Marlboro'  school  incorporated,  and  the  following 
year  (1779),  the  Free  School  lands  and  buildings  disposed  of, 
to  Wm.  Hunter,  'its  late  master  and  register,'  for  the  sum 
of  £1972,*  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  this,  our  second  Public 
School,  which  was  to  be  thenceforth  known  as  'The  Lower 
Marlboro'  Academy.' 

Second  Period. 

During  this  period,  which  extends  from  1779 — 1854 — our 
County  possessed,  beside  that  of  Lower  Marlboro,'  four  ad- 
ditional Academies — viz:  Prince  Frederick,  incorporated  in 
1833;  Battle  Creek,  in  1835  ;  Island  Creek,  1836— and  Plum 
Point,  1845.  What  degree  of  efficiency  they  attained,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation accessible,  it  would  seem  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion varied  with  the  demands  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  teacher  engaged.  Generally  speaking,  it 
was  confined  to  the  elementary  branches  of  English,  though 
at  one  period,  I  learn  that  an  assistant  teacher  of  the  classic 
found  employment  in  the  Lower  Marlboro'  Academy.  This 
evidence  of  liberal  patronage  and  literary  pretentions  might 
be  explained  perhaps,  by  the  fact,  that  this  school  was,  at 
this  time,  in  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  Academie  fund  of  the 
County.  This  fund,  amounting  to  $800  annually,  I  would 
remark  en  passant,  underwent  singular  transitions.  In  1798, 
the  very  year  that  gave  birth  to  the  Lower  Marlboro'  Acade- 
my, it  was  assigned  by  the  Legislature,  to  the  use  of  Charlotte 
Hall  Seminary,  for  the  benefit  of  which  school,  Prince  George, 
St  Mary's  and  Charles  Counties,  had  previously  made  the 
same  disposition  of  their  Academic  funds — and  in  return, 
Calvert  was  allowed  the  joint  management  of  that  time-hon- 
ored Institution  ;  in  1817  it  was  wichdrawn  from  Charlotte 
Hall,  and  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Free  School  Fund  of  our  County,  to  be  distributed  in  common 
with  the  latter  fund  for  the  education  of  indigent  children, 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  annually  applied  till  1821,  when,  by 


*  The  Commissioners  effecting  the  sale,  were,  as  appears  by  a  deed  bearing  date 
Hid,  Chas.  Grahame,  Wm.  Fitzhugh  and  Thos.  Chew.— ( V'ide  Lib.  fS.  S.  fol.  198- 
Land  Rec.  Gal.  Co.)  The  sum  obtained  was  more  than  the  same  tract  would  bring 
now,  and  this  might  have  been  due  to  improvements  on  them.  Tradition  indeed  tells 
us  of  a  Grist  and  a  Fulling  Mill ;  no  trace  of  which  now  exists,  except  an  em- 
bankment, still  known  as  'Hunter's  mill-dam.' 
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an  act  of  that  year,  it  was  for  the  first  time  appropriated  to 
its  legitimate  use  as  a  donation  to  Lower  Marlboro'  Academy. 
Each  of  the  other  Academies  mentioned,  received  as  they 
were  successively  established,  a  share  of  this  donation,  until 
by  repeated  divisions  and  subdivisions,  a  sum,  that  was  orig- 
inally barely  sufficient  to  maintain  one  reputable  school,  was, 
by  its  dilution,  rendered  comparatively  useless  to  any.  Dur- 
ing the  period  under  consideration,  these  five  Academies 
constituted  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Free  School 
Fund  in  1816,  our  only  public  schools — system  there  was  none: 
We  were  in  a  transition  state  as  regards  Education.  From 
the  year  last  named,  the  Academies  began  to  lose  their  dis- 
tinctive character,  and  either  from  their  inefficiency,  or  the 
increasing  necessities  of  the  people,  numerous  private  schools 
erected  by  individual,  or  neighborhood  enterprise,  were 
springing  up  to  compete  with  them  for  a  share  of  public 
patronage.  Under  the  acts  of  1816,  '21  and  '27,  nine  Com- 
missioners were  annually  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  for 
the  distribution  of  the  Free  School  Fund  in  our  County,  at 
the  rate  of  $10  per  capita,  per  annum,  for  the  education  of 
each  'indigent'  scholar,  who  might,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner,  be  assigned  to  any  school,  public,  or  private; 
most  of  the  so-called  private  schools  were  largely  dependent 
on  the  Free  School  Fund  for  their  support.  The  only  fur- 
ther change  affecting  our  schools  during  the  remainder  of 
this  mediaeval  period,  was,  that  by  the  act  of  1837,  the  Or- 
phans' Court  was  made  the  custodian  of  the  Free  School  Fund, 
and  given  the  power,  in  lieu  of  the  Legislature,  of  appoint- 
ing the  Commissioners  for  its  distribution^  change  of  doubt- 
ful utility,  as  it  did  not  prevent  a  very  loose  administration 
of  the  funds.  The  teacher's  account  for  the  attendance  and 
tuition  of 'charity  scholars,'  as  they  were  styled,  had,  before 
payment  by  the  Orphans'  Court,  to  l>e  endorsed  by  a  com- 
missioner, and  attested  by  the  claimant ;  yet  even  these  pre- 
cautions were  not  always  sufficient  to  insure  its  correctness, 
in  evidence  of  which,  many  of  these  accounts  now  in  my  pos- 
session, show  an  attendance  of  the  same  children  credited  to 
two  different  schools  at  the  same  time;  such  errors  might 
readily  escape  the  notice  of  the  Orphans'  Court — engrossed  as 
it  generally  was  at  the  time  of  auditing  these  accounts 
with  its  ordinary  legal  duties. 

Third  Period. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  when  the  fragmentary  ele- 
ments ('ran  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto,')  that  had  been  accu- 
mulating for  more  than  seventy-five  years,  were  to  be  given 
•h ape  and  be  embodied  into  some  degree  of  system.  In  1854 
an  act  was  passed  "for  the  establishment  of  Primary  Schools 
in  Calvert  County,  and  the  consolidation  of  its  Primary  and 
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Academy  Funds."*  It  provided  for  the  districting  of  the 
County;  the  examinations  and  qualification  of  teachers;  the 
election  of  Trustees  for  the  employment  of  the  teachers,  and 
the  general  management  and  supervision  of  the  schools;  they 
were  also  empowered  to  levy  Tuition  Fees — if  they  deemed 
necessary.  The  teacher  was  required  to  keep  a  diary  of  the 
attendance  of  pupils,  upon  the  presentation  of  which  to  the 
Orphans'  Court, (who  were  still  left  custodians  of  the  school 
funds)  endorsed  by  the  Trustees,  to  the  effect  that  the  'diary 
was  correct,  and  that  the  school  had  been  in  operation  under 
the  charge  of  a  duly  qualified  teacher,  for  the  previous  six 
months;  the  school  was  entitled  to  draw  its  annual  donation 
of  $200 — or,  if  the  attendance  was  large, — of  $300,  such  is  a 
meagre  outline  of  a  law  under  which  the  chaotic  condition 
of  onr  schools  was  reduced  to  some  degree  of  uniformity  and 
order.  This  system  was  in  1860,  superseded  by  one  estab- 
lishing 'Free  Schools, 'f  and  recognizing  the  principle,  since 
adopted  by  the  State,  and  engrafted  on  our  own,  that  u  the 
privileges  of  the  schools  are  alike  the  property  of  all  the  citi- 
zens, and  that  the  property  of  all  is  equally  bound  for  their  sup- 
port ;"  in  accordance  with  which  it  abolished  Tuition  Fees, 
and  resorted — when  the  State  funds  failed — to  general  County 
taxation.  These  were  its  distinctive  features  ;  in  minor 
details  it  resembled  its  predecessor, — a  resemblance  rendered 
still  closer  by  the  subsequent  amendment  of  1862, J — which, 
by  requiring  the  exaction  of  Tuition  Fees,  and  abolishing 
the  power  of  general  taxation,  remanded  the  Schools  to  the 
system  of  1854.  Both  systems  (1854  and  I860,)  were,  it  is 
but  just  to  say,  far  in  advance  of  all  that,  had  preceded  them, 
and  either,  notwithstanding  their  theoretical  difference, 
might,  in  the  hands  of  agents  as  intelligent  and  zealous  as 
their  framers,  have  secured  for  our  schools  a  higher  degree  of 
efficiency  than  they  actually  attained — a  failure  fairly  attri- 
butable to  defects  for  which  no  mere  statutory  provisions  can 
provide  an  adequate  remedy,  viz  :  the  indifference,  or  incom- 
etence  of  those  to  whom  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
chools  was  too  often  entrusted.  Nevertheless  the  origina- 
tors of  both  systems  have  the  proud  consciousness  of  having 
'  done  the  State  some  service  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
our  educational  edifice  so  broad  and  deep,  that  after-builders 
may  modify,  but  cannot  wholly  efface  the  impress  of  their 
labors.  To  have  done  thisis  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  am- 
bitious, for  '  quid  munus  Bepublicce  mojus,  meliusve  afferre 
possum  us,  quarn  si  juventum  docemus,  et  bene  erudimus  ?" 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
our  schools,  from  the  earliest  period,  to  the  adoption  of  the 


*  Commonly  called  from  its  originator  (Jas.  A.  Bond,  Esq.,)  'Bond's  Law' 
♦Called  from  its  framer  (James  T.  Briscoe,  Esq.,)  'Briscoe's  Law.' 
X  Amended  by  B.  D.  Bond,  Esq. 
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present  system,  it  remains  for  me  to  detail  the  operations  of 
the  Board,  and  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the 
past  year.  From  the  multiplicity  of  events  and  duties  that 
claimed  our  attention  during  the  year  just  closed,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  difficulty  to  select  those  best  fitted  for  presenta- 
tion, in  my  Report.  Perhaps,  however,  an  intelligent  view 
of  our  labors,  and  the  working  of  the  Schools,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  consideration  of  the  following  topics,  viz:  1st, 
Districting  the  County  ;  2d,  School  Lots,  Furniture  and 
Houses  ;  3d,  Examination  of  Teachers  ;  4th,  Visiting  and 
Examination  of  Schools  ;  5th,  Text-books  and  Stationery  ; 
6th,  Teachers'  Association  ;  and  7th,  Finances. 

Districting  the  County. 

As  this  was  considered  a  matter  of  primary  importance, 
it  engaged  the  early  attention  of  the  Board.  At  its  second 
meeting,  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Robert  W.  Yoe,  Com- 
missioner, the  Secretary  and  myself,  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  limits  of  the  existing  School  Districts,  and 
report  what  changes  (if  any,)  were  necessary.  We  were  re- 
quired, "  after  furnishing  ourselves  with  such  copies  of  the 
Returns  of  former  Commissioners  as  could  be  procured,  to 
visit,  in  person,  the  several  School  Districts  ;  familiarize 
ourselves  with  their  natural  features  ;  ascertain,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  population  ;  examine  into  the  condition  and 
location  of  the  houses,  and  obtain  such  other  information  as 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  the  subject."  The  Committee  performed  the 
duty  faithfully,  though  one  of  no  little  labor,  involving  as 
it  did,  a  travel  of  some  two  hundred  miles,  and  occupying 
their  attention,  with  one  short  exception,  from  the  4th  of 
August  to  the  8th  of  September,  following.  Their  Report  is 
before  me,  in  which  they  state  '  that  the  existing  division 
(made  under  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1854,)  was  effected 
by  the  division  of  each  Election  District,  separately.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  while  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  territory 
and  population  was  attained  in  laying  off  the  more  central 
School  Districts,  those  formed  al  ngthe  border  of  the  Elec- 
tion Districts — having  to  conform  to  this  boundary — wore 
often  so  irregular  in  size  and  shape,  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  so  locate  a  house  in  their  limits,  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
majority  of  the  residents.  The  changes  subsequently  made 
by  the  several  Boards  of  School  Commissioners,  to  remedy 
this  defect  in  the  original  divisions,  only  rendered  the  mat- 
ter worse  ;  for  though  affording  some  temporary  relief,  yet  as 
each  alteration  had  to  be  made  by  encroaching,  more  or  less, 
+  upon  adjoining  Districts,  it  served  but  to  increase  the  want 
of  uniformity,  until — at  the  date  of  the  Report — the  areas 
of  the  several  School  Districts  varied  from  three  to  ten  square 
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miles  ;  the  number  of  families  in  each,  from  nineteen  to  fifty- 
eight,  and  the  number  of  children,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  !  The  obvious,  and  indeed,  only  remedy  lor 
this  state  of  things,  was  to  re-district  the  County  as  a  whole} 
without  regard  to  election  or  other  artificial  lines. "  This 
Report  was  adopted,  and  the  Committee  instructed  "  to  pro- 
cure  a  map  of  the  County,  and  have  it  laid  off  into  {School 
Districts  of  not  more  than  three  miles  square,  and  as  nearly 
rectangular  as  the  configuration  of  the  County,  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  convenience  and  equalization  of  the  population, 
would  permit/'  This  was  readily  done  by  aid  of  a  map  of 
the  County,  obtained  from  Mr.  8.  J.  Martenet,  the  enterpris- 
ing publisher  of  our  State  map,  to  whose  general  accuracy  as 
a  surveyor,  as  well  as  that  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  J.  i).  lihodes, 
our  own  map  bears  ample  and  daily  testimony.  Plats  of 
each  School  District,  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
accompanied  with  a  description  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
each;  together  with  a  notice  requiring  "  all  objections  to 
the  proposed  division,  to  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Board,  on 
or  before  two  months  from  the  date  of  notice  "  were  posted 
up  in  each  District.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  named, 
no  valid  objections  having  been  offered,  the  proposed  division 
was  confirmed  by  the  Board.  Under  this  division — which  it 
is  hoped,  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  future  changes — our 
County  embraces  three  Commissioner  and  twenty-five  School 
Districts  ;  the  first  Commissioner  District  containing  eight 
School  Districts  ;  the  second  Commissioner  District,  nine 
School  Districts,  and  the  third,  or  most  northerly,  eight 
School  Districts  ;  and  each  School  District  having  an  area  of 
about  nine  square  miles  ;  thus  bringing  every  cnild — where 
the  houses  are  centrally  located,  as  the  Board  designs — within 
easy  distance  of  a  school.  All  but  five  of  the  newly  formed 
Districts  are  supplied  with  houses  ;  those  yet  vacant  will  be 
furnished  as  fast  as  our  means,  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, justify  it.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  each  child  is  al- 
.   lowed  to  attend  the  school  nearest  its  own  residence. 

School  Lots,  Furniture  and  House  Lots. 

We  were  subjected  to  no  inconsiderable  consumption  of 
time  and  money,  in  investigating  and  perfecting  titles  to 
school  sites,  upon  which  houses  had  been  erected  at  public  ex- 
pense, but  for  which  no  title,  or  at  best,  an  imperfect  one, 
had  been  secured.  We  have,  however,  the  satisfaction  to 
state  that  all  the  Public  School  Property  is  now  properly 
vested  in  the  Board. 

Furniture. 

i 

The  Board  at  one  time  contemplated  the  introduction  of 
improved  desks  into  all  the  schools,  but  on  examination,  found 
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but  one  house,  the  size  and  condition  of  which,  justified  it. 
In  the  remainder,  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  space  and 
money,  as  the  houses  were  either  too  small  to  admit  sufficient 
desks  to  accommodate  the  children  attending,  or  too  dilapi- 
dated to  preserve  the  furniture  from  injury.  The  only  course 
left  us  for  the  present,  was  to  put  the  primitive  furniture  we 
found,  in  as  good  condition  as  possible  ;  and  this  was  done. 
Black-boards — those  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  intelligent 
teaching — are  being  supplied  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  all 
the  schools.  In  evidence  of  zeal  in  procuring  illustrative  ap- 
paratus, I  would  mention  that  Schools  No.  3,  first  Commis- 
sioner District ;  No.  5,  second  Commissioner  District,  and 
No.  4,  in  the  third  Commissioner  District,  have  furnished 
themselves,  by  voluntary  subscription,  with  Pierce's  Magne- 
tic Globe.  We  hope  to  see  other  schools  following  this  com- 
mendable example.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  fur- 
nish each  school  with  a  State  map,  and  a  set  of  outline  maps 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured. 

School  Houses. 

The  objectionable  condition  of  our  buildings  has  been  a 
subjectof  frequent  and  earnest  solicitude  to  the  Board.  With 
the  utmost  willingness  to  pursue  your  judicious  advice  "  to 
give  all  possible  attention,  and  secure  all  attainable  means 
to  building  the  Teacher's  Workshop,"  we  had  reason  to  fear 
that  the  resources  at  our  command  were  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  purpose.  To  attempt  it,  in  our  circumstances,  seemed 
but  a  repetition  of  the  Egyptian  task  of  '  making  bricks  with- 
out straw. '  To  invoke  the  aid  of  voluntary  subscription 
from  the  people,  or  to  look  to  that  '  improved  public  taste/ 
so  confidently  predicted  at  our  last  State  Convention  of  Com- 
missioners, was  equally  hopeless.  Alas  !  "  since  the  Fathers 
fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were:"  in  evidence  of 
which,  we  could  point  to  more  than  one  unsightly  structure 
which  had  cumbered  the  ground  for  years,  and  for  aught  we 
could  see,  would  continue  to  do  so,  while  wind  and  weather 
permitted.  Though  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  in  extenuation 
of  the  unmitigated  ugliness  of  one  of  these  so-called  school 
houses,  that  it  was  not  born  such,  but  from  a  barn,  4  groived 
tip,'  topsy-like,  to  its  present  use.  After  a  careful  estimate 
of  our  means,  we  determined  on  repairing  the  old  houses  as 
fully  as  their  condition  and  value  justified,  and  erect  two 
new  houses,  urgently  needed.  This  was  all  we  dare  attempt, 
and  mure  than  we  would  have  attempted,  had  we  been  as- 
sured of  the  failure  of  the  County  Commissioners  to  lend  us 
the  pecuniary  aid  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  something  has 
been  done  towards  placing  the  system  on  a  firm  footing. 
During  the  vacation,  the  old  houses  were,  more  or  less, 
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thoroughly  repaired,  arid  two  new  ones  erected.  These  latter 
buildings  are  of  the  best  materials  and  finish,  and  built  in 
conformity  to  Plan  No.  1,  furuished  by  the  JState  Board,  ex- 
cept in  some  unimportant  particulars  ;  the  end  window  was 
dispensed  with,  to  obtain  more  black-board  surface  ;  one  of 
the  front  doors  to  main  room  was  omitted,  and  the  teacher's 
platform  removed  to  the  rear  end  of  same  room.  The  size 
of  main  room  is  z4x24  ;  of  the  vestibule  8x15.  Before 
building,  the  Board  advertised  both  in  the  (Jity  and  our 
County  for  proposals.  The  lowest  bid  received  lor  either 
house,  was  $1,530,  which  was  rejected  in  the  hope  that  by 
employing  the  workmen,  and  purchasing  the  materials  our- 
selves, some  saving  might  be  effected.  .Notwithstanding  the 
utmost  economy  used,  the  expense  was  much  larger  than 
we  anticipated  ;  owing,  not  only  to  the  high  price  ot  lumber, 
but  to  the  fact  that  nothing  was  contributed,  either  in  frame, 
hauling,  or  labor,  towards  lessening  our  expendiiure. 
Everything,  from  the  lot  to  the  belfry  had  to  be  purchased. 
However,  they  are  completed  and  furnished  with  improved 
desks,  and  the  people  may  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
procured,  through  the  liberality  ot  the  {State,  two  school 
houses,  that  for  size  and  appearance,  will  bear  a  lavorable 
comparison,  with  any  others,  of  like  plan,  in  Maryland. 
One  of  these  houses  is  so  located  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
children  of  three  adjoining  Districts  ;  thus  relieving  us  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  two  additional  schools,  and  in  time, 
will  more  than  compensate  us  for  the  expense  incurred.  The 
other  new  building  supplies  the  place  of  a  school  house  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  tfor  the  expenditure  for  buildings  and 
repairs,  1  refer  you  to  the  Treasurer's  Report. 

Examination  of  Teachers. 

On  the  8th  August,  1865,  applicants  for  schools  were  noti- 
fied to  file  with  the  Board,  such  testimonials  of  character, 
capacity  and  loyalty  as  they  might  possess.  On  the  evidence 
thus  atforded,  permits  were  granted  tor  60  days,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  the  holders  were  required  to  appear  for 
examination.  The  interval  was  employed  in  ascertaining, 
by  visits  to  the  schools,  the  practical  ability  of  the  teachers, 
and  in  preparing  some  suitable  mode  of  conducting  the  ex- 
amination. Eor  this  purpose  a  tolerably  comprehensive  series 
oi  questions  on  the  elementary  branches  was  compiled,  suffi- 
ciently full  and  varied  to  permit  of  a  different  selection  for 
each  examinee.  The  examination  was  conducted  in  writing, 
and  the  record,  alter  being  carefully  examined,  tiled  with 
the  Board.  Sixty-six  per  cent,  was  the  minimum  standard 
required  for  qualification  in  either  grade. 

The  first  examination  was  held  in  October,  1865  ;  the  last, 
in  July, '66;  the  majority  in  January.    Omitting  the  rejected 
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candidates,  25  certificates  of  qualification  have  been  issued,  22 
of  which  were  second,  and  3  first  grade,  to  16  men  and  9 
women.  The  average  age  of  all  candidates  was  oOj*  years  ; 
their  average  experience  6^  years.  Ten  of  the  whole  number 
were  married.  The  average  number  of  questions  given  each 
candidate  in  all  branches,  was  80  ;  the  average  per  cent, 
made,  82  ;  a  result  of  which  they  may  feel  justly  proud.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  our  corps  of  teachers  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  the  same  number  of  similar  grade 
anywhere. 

Visiting  and  Examination  of  Sciiools. 

All  the  schools  were  examined  during  the  course  of  the 
year  ;  those  of  the  second  district,  quarterly  ;  those  of  the 
other  dxctricts,  as  often*  as  time  permitted.  Besides  which, 
several  of  the  gentlemen  acting  as  'Visitors'  in  my  district,* 
held  examinations  in  their  respective  schools,  when  other 
duties  forbid  my  attendance,  and  reported  the  result  to  the 
Board  ;  for  which  I  here  tender  them  my  thanks.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  I  visited  all  the  schools  throughout  the 
county,  and  personally  examined  each  of  the  pupils — num- 
bering over  500 — in  attendance  at  the  time  of  my  call ;  noting 
the  standing  and  proficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  school.  The  information  derived  from  this 
examination,  and  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  teachers, 
has  been  embodied  in  the  exhibit  marked  B  herewith  an- 
nexed, which  will  perhaps  furnish  a  more  correct  general 
view  of  our  schools, than  any  mere  verbal  description. 

While  the  schools  show  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
past,  in  the  faithfulness  and  zeal  of  the  teachers,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  a  better  attendance  and  greater  studi- 
ousness  of  their  pupils,  yet  I  was  pained  to  observe  that  the 
classification  of  the  scholars  and  mode  of  instruction  were 
still  very  imperfect.  The  former  indeed  seemed  as  often 
guided  by  the  size  and  age  of  the  pupil,  as  by  his  capacity 
and  scholarship.  Some  excuse  for  this  might,  however,  be 
found  in  the  want  of  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
with  the  text  books  lately  introduced,  and  their  consequent 
inability,  till  aided  by  further  experience,  to  adapt  the  selec- 
tion to  the  individual  capacity  of  the  child.  Be  the  expla- 
nation what  it  may,  the  error  in  question  demands  prompt 
correction,  and  I  have  accordingly  introduced  into  all  the 
schools,  until  something  better  offers,  the  system  of  classifi- 
cation exhibited  in  the  statement  herewith  annexed.  It 
embraces,  as  you  will  perceive,  a  Primary  Department 
and  a  Grammar   Department  ;    the   former   divided  into 


*  The  gentlemen  referred  to,  were  Drs.  Duke,  Dorae*  und  Scdwick,  and  Juo.  T. 
Bond,  Esq. 


four  grades,  the  latter  into  two.  The  grades  in  each  depart- 
ment may  be  subdivided  into  as  many  classes  as  the  relative 
capacity  of  the  scholars  requires.  The  examinations  for 
transfer  to  a  higher  grade  are  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  each 
term  by  the  Commissioner,  or  teacher,  and  the  result  embo- 
died in  the  term  report  of  the  teacher,  by  placing  a  plus  (-f-) 
mark  opposite  the  names  of  those  pupils  meeting  the  stand- 
ard of  proficiency  required,  and  a  minus  mark  ( — )  if  they  fail: 
the  examination  for  class  transfer  to  be  held,  if  practicable, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  month  by  the  visitor,  or  teacher, 
and  the  result  reported  to  the  Board  by  the  former. 

For  further  details  of  the  grading  adopted,  I  again  respect- 
fully refer  you  to  the  statement  annexed. 

I  hope,  if  my  imperfect  attempt  have  no  other  value, it 
may,  at  least,  be  the  means  of  inducing  you  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  in  this  important  matter,  and  to 
devise  for  us  some  well  digested  system  of  classification, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  schools.  I  am  satisfied  its  en- 
forcement would  add  greatly  to  their  efficiency,  and  that  the 
examinations  and  transfers  would  prove  a  powerful  incentive 
to  the  industry  of  the  pupils,  besides  affording  reliable  data 
for  estimating  the  relative  merit  of  the  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  our  schools, 
there  is,  I  regret  to  say,  still  too  great  an  adherence  to  the 
antiquated  and  condemned  'Rote'  system,  by  which  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  is  crammed,  not  cultivated,  the  faculties  dwarfed, 
not  developed,  words  substituted  for  ideas,  and  a  perfect  reci- 
tation is  thought  to  consist  in  being  able  to  repeat,  Parrot- 
like, the  language  of  the  Text  book,  regardless  of  its  mean- 

inS*  .... 

This  is  machine  teaching,  and  machine  learning,  and  if  an 

-education  could  be  thus  obtained,  Yankee  ingenuity  would 
long  since  have  invented  Automata,  to  do  the  work  quite  as 
well,  and  much  more  cheaply.  No  text  book  can,  or  if  well 
composed,  will  supply  the  place  of  the  living  instructor.  At 
best  it  can  but  furnish,  as  its  name  implies,  the  texts  upon 
which,  the  oral  instruction  is  based.  The  teacher  must  sim- 
plify, illustrate,  explain,  until  satisfied  that  he  has  in  some 
degree  bridged  the  chasm  between  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and 

,  the  dry  letter  of  the  book,  and  adapted  the  mental  aliment 

\  to  the  digestive  power  of  the  child. 

I A  recitation  not  comprehended,  is  a  failure,  however  flip- 
pantly the  words  of  the  lesson  may  be  repeated  ;  a  truth  so 
obvious,  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  habit  can  account  for 
the  retention  of  a  system  in  our  schools,  against  which  the 
united  judgment  of  the  best  educators  has  long  since  uttered 
its  fiat  of  unqualified  condemnation.  But  the  zeal  and  in- 
telligence of  our  present  teachers,  give  every  assurance  of  the 
needed  reformation,  and  that  ere  long,  instead  of  aiming  to 
cultivate  verbal  memory  merely,  which  is  sufficiently,  though 
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rightfully  taxed  with  the  recollection  of  rules  and  definitions; 
they  will  adopt  a  more  intellectual  system,  one  which  seeks 
the  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  faculties,  and  by 
constant  appeals  to  the  perception  and  reason,  teaches  the 
child  to  teach  himself. 

With  better  organization  and  modes  of  instruction  not  only 
adopted,  but  enforced  in  all  the  schools  with  perfect  uniform- 
ity, a  uniformity  not  to  be  secured  by  similarity  of  Text  boohs 
only,  we  may  then,  but  not  till  then,  realize  the  full  benefits 
which  the  present  system,  as  such,  is  designed  to  bestow. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  attendance  on  the 
schools,  notwithstanding  many  were  unorganized  till  near 
the  close  of  September,  has  been  larger  during  the  past  year 
than  ever  before.  The  total  number  of  different  pupils  in 
1861-2  (the  highest  recorded  attendance  hitherto)  was  528  ; 
the  average  number  of  scholars,  344  ;  whereas  the  number  of 
different  scholars  was  for  last  year,  690;  the  average  number 
466.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  much  larger 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

Text  Books  and  Stationery. 

In  reply  to  your  Circular  of  December  last,  1  remarked 
that  the  Board  in  determining  the  price  at  which  books 
should  be  sold,  used  the  margin  allowed  them  by  the  publish- 
ers as  liberally  as  possible,  short  of  the  retail  price,  and  added, 
that  our  reason  for  doing  so  was  not  merely  to  cover  the  cost 
of  stationery,  but  to  anticipate  to  some  extent  the  advance  in 
price  which,  we  have  reason  to  expect,  the  publishers  would 
make  after  the  introduction  of  the  books. 

This  expectation  has  proved  correct,  but  by  the  course  pur- 
sued, we  are  saved  the  necessity  of  making  any  material 
alteration  in  our  prices,  and  thus  fighting  over  again  the 
( Battle  of  the  Books.'  Most  of  our  schools  have  been  fully 
supplied,  and  at  the  moderate  average  cost  to  each  enrolled 
pupil  of  83  cents  for  text  books,  and  of  18  cents  for  stationery. 
For  further  details  on  this  head,  I  refer  you  to  Treasurer's 
Report,  and  his  statements  annexed  to  his  Account  Current. 

Teachers'  Association. 

This  important  auxiliary  to  our  system  has  been  in  full 
and  successful  operation  for  some  time  ;  and  as  the  first  ever 
instituted  in  the  county,  deserves  a  passing  notice.  The 
Constitution  adopted,  was  modeled  after  that  of  Baltimore 
County  (a  copy  of  which  was  kindly  furnished  us  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board)  to  which  however  some  features 
were  added  of  practical  value.  Beside  the  County  Association, 
a  Branch  Association  was  organized  in  each  Commissioner 
District,  to  be  governed  by  a  Vice  President,  and  to  hold  ite 
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meetings,  during  the  interval  of  those  of  the  regular  County 
Association,  at  some  school  house  in  the  district,  taking  the 
schools  in  the  order  of  their  numbers. 

At  these  district  meetings,  a  strict  adherence  to  parliamen- 
tary forms,  except  in  regard  to  decorum  is  not  required  ; 
they  are  to  be  more  of  a  conversational  character.  A  tem- 
porary Secretary  is  however  appointed  by  the  chair,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  to  the  County  xVseociation  anything  of 
general  interest  that,  occurs. 

If  the  method  of  teaching  any  special  branch  is  under  dis- 
cussion, the  teacher  at  whose  school'the  meeting  convenes,  is 
expected  to  exemplify  his  own  mode  by  the  recitation  of  his 
class.  These  district  meetings,  thus  conducted,  must,  I  think, 
commend  themselves  for  their  practical  utility,  to  general 
adoption. 

The  County  Association  has  projected  a  Library  of  reference 
and  professional  reading,  which  already  numbers  forty  vol- 
umes. A  Magnetic  Globehasalso  been  secured,  to  which  they 
intend,  as  their  means  permit,  to  add  other  illustrative  appa- 
ratus. The  members  generally  have  subscribed  to  tho  c  Amer. 
Ed.  Monthly,'  whose  columns  they  have  already  employed 
for  the  publication  of  some  of  their  contributions. 

The  attendance  on  the  Association  has  been  good,  and  the 
increasing  interest  manifested  by  the  members  in  its  proceed- 
ings, encourages  the  belief,  that  it  will  prove  not  only  highly 
beneficial  to  the  teachers  themselves,  by  sustaining  their 
'  esprit  de  corps,'  and  perfecting  them  in  their  art  ;  but,  by 
bringing  parents  and  others  within  the  circle  of  its  influence, 
greatly  aid  in  disarming  public  prejudices,  and  in  popular- 
izing the  system.  While  on  this  topic,  I  would  remark  that- 
many  of  our  teachers  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  State  Normal  School,  during  the  vacation  of 
their  own  schools,  but  as  the  vacations  coincide,  it  is  of  course 
impracticable.  Could  not  the  sessions  of  the  former  be  alter- 
ed as  to  time,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  attending? 

Finance?. 

In  my  Report  of  December  last,  I  stated,  as  you  recollect, 
in  reference  to  our  income,  "  that  it  was  barely  sufficient  to 
cover  current  expenses,  and  without  an  increase  of  funds,  we 
could  not  hope  to  erect  such  houses  as  were  needed  ; — that  to 
meet  the  deficiency,  our  chief  resource  was  the  collection  of 
a  debt  due  us  by  the  County  for  money  borrowed  by  the  latter 
from  the  School  Fund  in  1845  ;— that  to  adjust  this  claim, 
and  avoid  the  expense  of  litigation,  we  had  entered  into  a 
written  agreement  (August,  1865)  with  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, to  submit  the  matter  in  controversy  to  arbitration, 
which  had  resulted  in  an  award  in  our  favor  of  $4398  58  for 
arrearages  of  interest,  due  us  to  1st  June,  1865."    The  pria- 
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cipal  of  the  debt  ($12,000)  had  never  been  in  dispute. 
Although  anew  Commissioners'  Court  was  elected  in  Novem- 
ber,' 65,  we  felt  confident  they  would  not  fail  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  assumed  by  their  predecessors,  in  regard  to  a 
claim  so  palpably  just,  and  we  made  our  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. What  was  our  surprise  to  learn  subsequently, 
that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  induce  the  Court  to  repu- 
diate the  entire  claim  !  To  counteract  this,  if  possible,  we 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  (a  copy  of  which  is  appended) 
setting  forth  the  facts  in  the  case,  urging  upon  them  to  give 
some  public  expression  to  their  disapprobation  of  the  threa- 
tened repudiation  of  the  debt,  and  to  petition  the  Court  to 
levy  such  portion  of  it  as  the  necessity  of  the  schools  required. 
Owing  to  the  apathy  of  some,  and  opposition  of  others,  the 
response  to  our  appeal,  was  not  such  as  the  importance  of  the 
interests  at  stake,  demanded.  Some  hundred  signatures, 
representing  little  more  than  $300,000  of  the  property  of  the 
County,  were  obtained:  but  had  the  petitions  been  much 
more  numerously  signed,  we  doubt  their  influences  on  the 
minds  of  the  Court,  who — while  admitting  themselves  to  be 
friends  of  the  schools — had  nevertheless,  through  the  aid  of 
counsels  'learned  in  the  law,'  reached  the  conclusion,  that 
they  had  no  legal  authority  to  levy  any  portion  of  the  debt 
claimed.  We  were  accordingly  obliged  to  seek  redress  in  the 
Courts  ;  but  in  the  interim,  the  action  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners left  us  no  alternative,  but  to  close  the  schools  on 
the  children  of  the  County,  or  borrow  sufficient  to  meet  the 
deficiency  thus  created.  We  chose  the  latter,  as  the  lesser 
evil  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  continue  the  schools 
throughout  the  year  ;  though,  of  course,  the  repayment  of 
the  loan,  which  falls  due  in  October  next,  will  produce  a 
corresponding  deficiency  in  our  available  resources  for  an- 
other year.  The  necessity  of  this  loan,  will  be  apparent  on 
an  examination  of  the  Treasurer's  Report  annexed.  As  there 
stated,  our  total  gross  receipts  from  all  sources,  to  July  31st, 

1866,  were  $16,761  58 

From  which  deduct  loan,  and  State  installment 

pledged  to  its  payment   4,054  70 

which  leaves  as  our  total  available  resources.           12,706  88 

From  which  deduct  - 

Cost  of  instruction  $8,789  91 

Indebtedness  of  late  Board..  2,277  49 
Districting  County  &  Maps.     275  00 

 $11,342  40 


leaving  the  meagre  sum  of   1,364  48 

vn&]  which  to  meet  the  expense  of  repairing  seventeen  old 
houses  :  erecting  two  r\r\v  one*!  ;  purchasing  school  lots  and 
furniture,  and  all  other  contingencies.  Notwithstanding  our 
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pecuniary  difficulties  however,  and  the  numerous  expenses 
necessarily  attendant  upon  the  introduction  of  a  n3w  system, 
it  is  a  just  source  of  congratulation  to  its  friends  to  know, 
that  we  have  "been  able  to  complete  and  furnish  two  new 
school  houses  on  the  most  approved  plan  ;  repa'r  the  old  ; 
pay  off  the  indebtedness  of  the  late  Board,  and  all  liens 
existing  against  school  property;  afford  more  liberal  salaries 
to  the  teachers  ;  keep  the  schools  open  the  entire  year,  and 
educate  at  a  cost  of  $8  40  less  per  head  than  under  the  last 
year  of  the  late  system,  36  per  cent,  more  children  than  were 
ever  educated  heretofore  in  any  one  year,  under  any  Public 
School  System  in  force  in  our  County.  The  evidence  of  this 
will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  following  figures  : 

Average  salary  of  teachers  during  '63,  old  svstem,  $301  36 
u       «      u       <<  a    >64?  u    "  <c       306  03 

"      "       <c  "     '65  to  June 30th, 

old  system   317  92 

"       "      "       "  "    '66  to  June  30th, 

new  system   331  03* 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  one-fourth  of  the  salaries 
paid  under  the  late  system,  was  settled  by  Tuition  Fees, 
which  were,  unfortunately  for  the  teachers,  not  always  col- 
lectable. Cost  of  instruction  under  the  late  systen  for  year 
ending  June  30th,  1865,  (excluding  Books  and  Stationery 
which  were  not  furnished  by  the  Board)  was  $7121  54  ;  the 
number  of  full  pupils  educated,  280,  at  a  cost  p2r  head  of 

 $25  43 

Cost  of  instruction  (including  Commissioners',  Treasurers', 
and  Teachers'  salaries  ;  general  and  school  incidentals,  and 
ordinary  repairs,  and  excluding  Books  and  Stationery)  was 
for  year  ending  June  30th,  1866,  $7938  06  ;  the  number  of 
full  pupils  educated,  466,  at  a  cost  per  heal  of 

 ,  $17  03 

a  difference,  as  before  stated,  in  favor  of  the  present  system 
of  $8  40  on  each  pupil.  If  we  include,  as  the  cos"  of  instruc- 
tion, teachers'  salaries  and  incidentals  only,  (the  basis  adop- 
ted by  the  State  Board)  the  comparison  will  be  still  more 
favorable.  On  this  basis,  the  cost  of  Instruction  his  been  but 
$6253.46,  making  the  average  cost  of  each  full  pupil  $13.41 ; 
a  difference  in  our  favor  of  $12.02,  for  the  annual  cost  of 
each  full  pupil.  The  cost  per  annum  of  each  different  pu- 
pil has  been  but  $9.06. 


*  Since  the  Winter  term,  the  Board  has  increased  the  salaries  of  teachers.  $75 
is  the  minimum  for  2d  and  $90  for  1st  Grade  Certif.  per  Qu.  for  t  ie  first  15,  and 
the  sliding  scale  of  $2  for  each  of  the  next  10 ;  $1  50  for  each  of  t  le  next  10,  and 
$1  per  cap.  for  all  above  35  per  term.  We  will  increase  these  rate )  as  scon  as  cmr 
means  permit. 
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Conclusion. 

I  have  now  given,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  the  attempt  al- 
lowed, a  connected,  and,  I  hope,  intelligible  view  of  the  rise, 
progress  and  present  state  of  our  Schools.  In  reviewing  the 
results  of  the  past  year,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  claim  for 
the  New  System,  decided  improvement,  if  not  complete  suc- 
cess. I  read  it  in  the  greater  zeal,  competence  and  faith- 
fulness of  the  teachers  ;  in  the  greater  interest  and  industry 
of  the  pupils,  aud  last,  but  not  least,  in  the  increased  and 
increasing  patronage  of  the  Schools.  It  is  evidently  taking- 
root  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  truth  of  my  prediction  of  December  last,  'that 
with  a  better  comprehension  of  the  law,  and  the  practical 
exemplification  of  its  benefits,  our  noble  educational  system 
will  win  its  way  to  public  favor,  and  our  people  rise  to  the 
full  measure  of  their  duty  in  sustaining  it/ 

Before  closing,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  my  obligation 
to  my  colleagues,  for  their  ready  and  efficient  aid  they  have 
always  rendered  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  ; 
and  in  their  name  and  my  own,  to  thank  the  teachers  gen- 
erally, for  their  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Board,  in  all 
measures  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Schools. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  R.  Quinan, 
President  B.  S.  Commissioners,  Calvert  Co. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 

Uniontown,  Carroll  Co.,  Md. 

Dr.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir: 

The  Public  School  System  is  working  its  way  but  slowly 
into  popular  favor  in  this  County,  not  that  the  people  gener- 
ally art-  so  much  opposed  to  the  system  itself,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  are  compelled  to  conduct  it.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  our  people  it  is  true  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  en- 
tire system  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  yet  I  believe 
that  a  respectable  majority  would  be  found  willing  to  sustain 
it.  But  theie  are  other  causes  which  are  operating  very  seri- 
ously to  prevent  the  complete  success  of  this  excellent  system 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  Carroll  County.  The  great  diffi- 
culty against  which  we  have  to  contend,  and  which  produces 
so  much  embarrassment  in  conducting  our  schools,  is  the 
want  of  competent  teachers  ;  some  of  the  schools  cannot  be 
supplied,  while  ethers  are  indifferently  taught.  This  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply  of  teachers  is  not  occasioned  by  insuffi- 
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•eient  salary,  for  our  salaries  are  liberal.  Wo  pay  from  eigh- 
ty to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  term.  But 
•it  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  we  can  keep  our 
schools  open  but  two  terms  in  the  year,  while  our  sister  coun- 
ties continue  theirs  three  or  four  terms.  Our  best  teachers 
therefore  go  where  they  can  find  more  constant  employment. 
We  cannot  hope  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  until  by  some 
means  we  can  continue  our  schools  a  longer  period. 

The  reasons  that  we  cannot  keep  our  schools  open  longer 
than  two  terms  will  appear  by  a  single  glance  at  my  report. 

When  the  present  Board  first  took  charge  of  the  schools 
of  the  County,  we  had  in  Bank,  $1,493,78,  this  with  the 
amount  of  Public  School  tax  received  from  the  State  and  the 
interest  of  our  County  fund,  gave  us  the  sum  of  $22,115,95, 
t.o  operate  our  schools  for  the  last  year. 

We  had  92  schools  in  operation  for  two  terms  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $17,396,49,  and  this  with  the  amount  invested  in 
books  on  hand,  the  amount  paid  for  salary  of  Clerk  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  and  $2,206,77  left  in  Bank  at  the  close 
of  the  last  scholastic  year  makes  the  amount  we  received.  It  is 
therefore  very  evident  that  without  a  considerable  increase  of 
receipts  we  cannot  continue  the  schools  longer  than  two  terms 
La  one  year. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report  the  majority  of  our 
school  houses  are  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used.  To  remedy  this  in  a  measure  the  Board  have  agreed 
to  appropriate  one  half  the  amount  required,  to  those  school 
districts  in  which  the  citizens  will  contribute  the  other  half 
and  build  a  house  according  to  the  plan  laid  down.  This 
arrangement  I  hope  will  give  us  a  few  good  school  houses 
during  another  year. 

In  short  to  make  the  system  a  success  in  our  County  and 
bo  enable  it  to  accomplish  all  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  must 
have  more  funds. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  Christ, 
President  of  Board  of  School  Commissioners 

of  Carroll  County, 


CHARLES  COUNTY. 

Port  Tobacco,  December,  1860. 
Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkklen,  LL.  D., 

State  Superintendent  PMic  Instruction. 

Sir: 

Since  my  last  Fall  report,  the  Public  Schools  of  Charles 
Oonnty.  now  numbering  thirty-five-,  have  been  in  successful 
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operation,  except  during  the  Summer  term,  when  the  School 
fund  was  withheld  and  used  for  repairing  and  furnishing 
school  houses.  At  the  same  time  more  than  one-half  the 
school  houses  were  used  for  private  schools,  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  in  which  the  schools 
were  located.  The  result  is  that  the  school  houses  generally 
are  in  good  condition.  Some  few,  however,  still  need  repairs 
and  furniture. 

The  Teachers  generally  come  up  to  the  standard  the  law 
requires,  and  are  energetic  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  Their  salaries  depend  upon  the  number  and 
average  attendance  of  pupils  ;  the  minimum  salary  being 
three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  There  is  more  interest 
manifested  on  the  part  of  Teachers  and  pupils  than  I  have 
ever  known  in  our  county. 

Among  the  public  generally,  and  especially  among  those 
who  have  children  to  be  educated,  I  think  the  opposition  to 
the  present  school  law  is  subsiding.  It  commends  itself  to 
the  approval  of  those  wTho  have  thoroughly  and  impartially 
investigated  the  subject. 

Since  my  last  report  we  have  built  three  new  school 
houses,  repaired  twenty-three  and  furnished  nine.  The 
number  of  pupils,  during  the  last  Fall  term,  is  one  hundred 
and  ninety  more  than  the  Fall  term  of  last  year. 

Wm.  R.  Wilmsr, 
President  of  Board  School  Commissioners,  Charles  Co~ 


CAROLINE  COUNTY. 

Benton,  November,  1 3  66 . 
To  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  : 

The  first  year  of  our  schools  has  to  some  extent  demon- 
strated the  working  of  the  uniform  system  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  the  State  of  Maryland  ;  under  many  disadvantages 
that  system  has  proved  to  be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  Car- 
oline County.  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  teaching,  and  governing  of  schools.  Teachers  have 
manifested  a  greater  interest  in  the  work,  and  pupils  have  at- 
tended with  more  punctuality  ;  but  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils have  suffered  loss  from  not  being  provided  with  suita- 
ble school  houses  and  furniture.  We  have  not  the  means 
for  making  either  comfortable  during  school  hours.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  present  Legislature  will  provide 
the  means  by  which  this  difficulty  may  be  removed.  There 
are  not  more  than  five  comfortable  school  houses  in  the  Coun- 
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ty,  and  two  of  those  have  been  built  by  the  liberality  of  a 
few  citizens.  One  at  Preston  with  two  rooms  sufficiently 
largefor  the  accommodation  of  sixty  scholars  each,  with  neat 
and  substantial  Iron  framed  desks  with  folding  seats.  The 
building  was  constructed  according  to  the  plan  provided  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  very  enterprising  gentlemen  who  have  manifested  so 
much  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Education.  A  young  man  has  tak- 
en the  responsibility  of  building  a  comfortable  school  house 
and  has  now  in  active  operation  a  good  school.  Thus  the 
work  of  Education  is  progressing.  I  have  consulted  influen- 
tial gentlemen  of  both  political  parties  from  the  different 
districts  in  the  County,  who  have  expressed  their  approba- 
tion of  the  present  Public  School  law.  Those  gentlemen  I 
regard  as  representatives  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 
Some  modification  of  the  law  will  doubtless  be  required, 
and  will  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  during  their 
present  session. 

We  have  no  High  School  in  Caroline  County,  nor  do  we 
think  it  would  be  expedient  to  attempt  the  establishing  of 
one  at  this  time.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  advanced  pu- 
pils, we  have  located  in  each  Commissioner  district  a  gra- 
ded school,  to  which  are  admitted  from  every  part  of  the  dis- 
trict those  who  measure  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the 
County  Board.  In  those  schools  are  taught  the  higher 
branches,  approximating  the  High  school  studies.  To  meet 
the  additional  expenses  of  said  schools,  we  have  divided  the 
academic  fund  between  the  several  schools  of  this  class. 
These  advanced  schools  are  located  at  Greensboro',  Denton, 
Preston  and  Federalsburg.  Our  teachers  have  organized  as- 
sociations which  meet  monthly,  and  are  attended  with  much 
interest.  The  first  and  second  district  association  was  or- 
ganized more  than  a  year  ago  ;  the  third  and  fourth  dis- 
tricts have  organized  their  teachers'  association  recently. 

We  have  discovered  "in  the  hands  of  former  Trustees" 
of  the  first  Commissioner  district,  some  three  hundred  dol- 
lars in  money  loaned  out  on  security  ;  we  desire  the  appro- 
priation of  this  money  to  the  building  of  school  houses  in 
the  districts  where  it  properly  belongs. 

To  make  the  public  school  system  more  efficient  in  Caro- 
line County,  we  need  : 

1st.  Some  general  plan  by  which  to  secure  funds  for  build- 
ing and  furnishing  school  houses.  To  meet  this  object  the 
citizens  of  the  several  districts  are  willing  to  be  taxed  "by 
special  taxation' '  to  raise  the  amount  necessary  to  build  a 
suitable  house  and  furnish  the  same,  each  district  for  its 
self. 

2nd.  The  people  are  not  satisfied  with  six  hours  tuition 
daily,  and  ten  months  per  annum.  To  meet  this  objection  we 
would  recommend  two  daily  sessions  of  four  hours  each  dur- 
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ing  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  terms  ;  the  Winter  term  to 
remain  as  it  now  is  ;  and  the  dividing  of  eleven  months  into 
four  equal  school  terms.  The  holidays  to  remain  as  they  now 
stand  provided  for,  and  the  month  of  August  to  be  set  apart 
for  vacation. 

The  statistics  in  our  Annual  Report  show  that  wo  have 
kept  open  the  schools  the  four  terms  without  any  County 
levy,  "except  eleven  hundred  dollars  to  pay  school  Commis- 
sioners." with  a  decided  improvement  over  any  former  sys- 
tem in  this  County,  and  with  less  outlay  per  pupil  except 
for  books,  which  has  been  somewhat  greater,  but  not  in  pro- 
portion to  value  received.  Give  to  our  schools  the  means  for 
building  good  houses,  and  under  the  judicious  supervision  of 
the  State  and  County  Boards,  the  second  year  under  the  State 
school  system,  will  be  crowned  with  such  results  as  to  give 
satisfaction  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  it  is  a  wise  and 
judicious  law. 

M.  A.  Booth, 
President  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 


CECIL  COUNTY. 

Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Cecil  Co., 

December,  1866 

Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Dear  Sir  : 

Having  transmitted  to  you  on  the  15th  of  October  last,  a 
report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  county  according  to  the 
forms  supplied  to  me  from  your  office,  and  having  this  day 
transmitted  a  special  report  of  the  High  School  Academy 
and  private  schools  in  the  county,  upon  the  blanks  furnished 
for  that  purpose,  I  proceed  to  submit  a  more  general  report 
of  such  matters  concerning  the  Public  Schools  of  Cecil 
County  and  the  cause  of  Public  Instruction,  as  from  their 
character  and  importance  seem  to  require  such  notice.  And 
first  with  regard  to  the  three  topics  suggested  in  your  circu- 
lar No.  6,  dated  September  24,  1866  : 

High  School. 

1st.  In  reference  to  the  first  of  said  topics,  I  beg  leave  to 
report  that  tho  High  School,  as  organized  under  the  former 
or  county  system,  and  reported  to  your  department  in  my 
communication  of  Decembor,  1865,  was,  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  Stato  Board,  continued  under  its  then 
existing  organization  until  the  20th  of  July  last,  when  the 
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scholastic  year  for  1865-6  closed.  On  the  1st  of  September 
last,  the  school  was  reopened  under  a  new  organization,  as 
set  forth  in  the  accompanying  circular,  in  charge  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  efficient  principal,  and  is  now  in  an  improved 
condition,  giving  encouraging  promise  of  future  advance- 
ment in  its  character  and  influence  as  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing. The  number  of  students  now  in  attendance  is  thirty- 
eight  to  wit,  eighteen  boys  and  twenty  girls,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  considerable  increase  so  soon  as  the  advantages  the 
3chool  now  offers  shall  be  better  understood  by  our  citizens  ; 
numbers  of  whom  stiil  pursue  the  unwise  practice  of  send- 
ing their  children  away  from  home  influences  under  the  de- 
ceptive impression  that  they  can  only  be  properly  educated 
in  distant  academies  or  boarding  schools,  where,  too  often, 
they  form  associations  that  are  of  no  advantage  to  them  in 
after  life. 

Under  the  present  organization  we  have  reserved  the  right 
to  introduce  into  the  school,  free  of  charge,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  deserving  pupils  from  the  public  schools  of  the  differ- 
ent districts  of  the  county.  The  building  has  been  re- 
cently repaired,  repainted  and  much  improved,  and  is  now 
in  excellent  condition  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  such  an  institution.  The  grounds  around  are  spacious 
and  well  enclosed.  The  school  is  completely  furnished  with 
good  furniture  and  with  globes,  maps  and  charts  for  illus- 
trating the  various  branches  of  study,  and  also  with  some 
philosophical  and  astronomical  apparatus,  and  the  nucleus 
of  a  school  library,  which  we  hope  to  have  enlarged  by  con- 
tributions from  individual  collections. 

Continuance  of  Local  Tax. 

2d.  In  reference  to  the  second  topic  suggested  in  your  cir- 
cular No.  6,  I  may  say  that  no  steps  have  been  taken  in  this 
County  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  local  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  Public  Schools  and  the  improvement  of  school 
property. 

In  the  judgment  of  our  County  Board  and  those  with 
whom  we  advised,  no  action  on  our  part  could,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  be  at  present  practically 
available.  The  suggestion  of  the  circular  No.  6,  viz:  that 
the  popular  assent  contemplated  by  the  proviso  to  Section 
5th,  of  Article  VIII,  could  be  secured  by  an  endorsement 
upon  the  ballots  of  the  words  " For  a  School  Tax,"  at  the 
then  approaching  election,  did  not  seem,  in  our  judgment,  to 
meet  the  case.  In  the  absence  of  any  warrant  for  making 
such  endorsements,  emanating  from  some  competent  author- 
ity, we  could  not  see  that  the  Legislature  would  be  author- 
ized to  regard  ballots  thus  prepared  and  cast,  as  evidence  of 
the  popular  will,  especially  when  no  provision  is  made  for 
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duly  certifying  and  reporting  the  result.  We  did  not,  there- 
fore, undertake  to  carry  out  that  suggestion,  "but  determined 
to  lay  the  whole  subject  before  the  people  of  the  County  in 
the  form  of  an  address  and  then  memorialize  the  Legislature 
to  pass,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  an  act  authorizing 
a  popular  vote  on  the  subject,  to  be  taken  in  time  for  subse- 
quent legislation,  if  the  popular  vote  shall  be  in  favor  of  the 
tax.  This  seems  to  be  feasible  and  the  only  reliable  mode 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty  created  by  this  singular,  and,  as 
we  believe,  unwise  provision  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 

Provisions  for  Building  and  Improving  School  Houses. 

3d.  Upon  third  topic  suggested  in  the  circular  referred  to, 
we  have  to  report  no  special  resources  for  building  and  im- 
proving school  houses.  The  only  plan  we  have,  with  our 
present  resources,  even  should  the  local  tax  be  under  legal 
authority  continued,  is  to  appropriate  such  part  of  our  gen- 
eral revenue  as  the  continuance  of  the  schools  for  three  terms 
will  admit  of,  to  the  erection  of  houses  where  they  are  im- 
peratively demanded  and  to  seek  such  personal  and  local  assist- 
ance as  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  and  their  estimate  of 
the  value  of  proper  school  accommodations  will  prompt  them 
to  afford.  In  some  districts  local  assistance  has  heen  obtain- 
ed in  former  building  enterprizes,  and  to  some  extent  aid 
may  be  secured  in  future  efforts ;  but  in  other  sections, 
although  wealthy  and  populous,  the  entire  expenses  has  fal- 
len upon  the  Board,  and  the  future  has,  we  fear,  no  better 
promise. 

Buildings  Erected  and  Authorized. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  appropriated  out  of  our 
ordinary  revenue  some  $4,600  to  the  erection  of  new  school 
bouses  in  four  different  localities  where  they  were  greatly 
needed.  In  two  of  these  districts  we  have  the  rjromise  of 
some  local  aid,  but  it  cannot,  in  either  case,  meet  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  building.  One  large  brick  building,  24  by 
46  feet,  well  built,  and  to  be  completely  furnished,  is  now 
nearly  completed  and  ready  to  he  occupied  at  an  expense  to 
the  Board  of  some  $2,200.  The  other  three  will  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  occupation  during  the  next  Spring  or  Sum- 
mer. A  larger  amount  would  have  been  appropriated  to 
building  purposes,  but  for  obligations  of  the  former  County 
Board,  incurred  by  them  in  their  efforts  to  supply  needed 
buildings,  which  the  present  Board  have  been  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  and  discharge. 

Division  op  County  into  School  Districts. 

During  the  past  year  the  County,  under  the  authority  of 
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the  School  Board,  has  been  laid  oft'  by  two  competent  sur- 
veyors, into  sixty-seven  school  districts.  A  map  of  the 
county,  with  the  school  districts  all  distinctly  marked  and 
bounded,  has  been  filed  with  the  return  of  the  surveyors, 
whereby  the  duties  of  the  Board,  in  the  execution  of  the  law, 
will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Teachers'  Certificates  Granted. 

Certificates  have  been  granted  to  one  hundred  and  six 
teachers  after  thorough  examination  in  the  different  branches 
required,  to  wit :  Seven  of  the  first  grade  and  nmety-nine  di  me 
second  grade.  In  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  my  duty  I  have 
to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  afforded  me  by  Professor 
Phil  M.  Leakin,  of  the  State  Normal  School  Department. 
The  most  of  these  teachers  have  been  engaged  in  our  own 
schools,  others  have  found  employment  in  other  counties  of 
this  State,  some  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

Student  Teachers  in  Normal  School. 

Certificates  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  were  grant- 
ed to  six  student  teachers,  who  attended  the  two  first  sessions 
of  that  school  with  very  decided  advantage  to  themselves. 
Three  of  the  six  still  remain  at  the  school,  and  authority  has 
already  been  granted  to  two  others  to  enter  for  the  term  com- 
mencing on  tTie  7th  of  January  next.  The  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  large  attendance  at  that  school  is  the  cost  of 
boarding. 

Suggestions  for  Aid  to  Teachers  in  Attending  that  School. 

,  If  a  fund  could  be  created  to  aid  the  teachers  in  paying 
their  Board  while  attending  the  school,  to  be  furnished  to 
them,  either  as  a  gratuity  or^as  a  loan,  to  be  refunded  by 
them  in  periodical  deductions  from  their  future  salaries  as 
teachers  or  otherwise,  many  more  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  this  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  are  laboring,  and  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  subject  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature. 

Visitation  of  the  Schools  of  the  County. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  system,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  visit  the  whole  of  the  sixty-seven  schools  of  the  county, 
many  of  them  at  several  different  times  ;  spending  from  half 
an  hour  to  two  hours  in  each  ;  observing  the  discipline  of  the 
school ;  the  deportment  and  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
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evidences  of  efficiency  or  the  want  of  it  in  the  teachers,  con- 
ducting in  person  examinations  of  the  classes  and  adding  a 
word  of  encouragement  and  counsel,  which,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  has  always  been  received  with  manifestations  of  pleasure 
and  gratification  by  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

Advantages  of  the  Feature  of  the  System. 

This  feature  of  the  State  system  not  only  gives  force  and 
practical  efficiency  to  all  the  others,  but  if  the  duties  of  the 
office  are  faithfully  and  judiciously  performed,  must  result  in 
fixing  it  firmlvjn  the  affections  of  the  people — for  the  indi- 
cations of  gratitude  and,  I  may  say,  delight  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  and  especially  the  children,  to  find  that  some 
one  symyathizes  with  them  in  their  labors  and  studies,  are 
too  palpable  to  be  misunderstood  ;  and  it  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  determine  the  estimate  which  parents  and  guardians 
will  place  upon  a  system  which  awakens  so  lively  an  interest 
in  the  children,  who  are  always  eloquent  and  successful  advo- 
cates in  the  cause  that  obtains  their  favor. 

POPULARITY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  CECIL. 

The  Public  Schools  are  the  Schools  of  Cecil  County.  Pri- 
vate or  select  schools  exist  to  such  a  limited  extent  as  to  fur- 
nish very  meagre  material  for  the  special  report  called  for  on 
that  subject ;  and  if  the  present  S3rstem  is  judiciously  admin- 
istered and  sufficient  means  to  sustain  it  are  secured,  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  wTill  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  our  sister  States,  where  systems  of  some  kind  have 
been  in  operation  for  twenty-five  years  and  more. 

State  Tax  for  1865. 

The  amount  received  bv  Cecil  County  from  State  tax  fbt 
1865,  was  $14,484. 

Local  Taxes  for  1865  and  1866. 

The  local  tax  for  1865  was  but  12  cents  in  the  $100,  and 
brought  into  our  treasury  but  $9590.  The  local  tax  for  the 
present  year  was  20  cents  in  the  $100,  and  will  bring  to  us 
some  $16,300.  This  increased  receipt  from  the  local  tax  will 
enable  us  to  discharge  the  existing  obligations  which,  with 
interest  and  bank  discounts,  have  been  a  heavy  drawback 
to  us,  and  has  induced  the  Board  to  venture  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  $4,600  before  named,  to  the  erection  of  new 
houses.  The  continuance  of  this  local  tax  through  some 
constitutional  legislation,  is  the  present  point  of  interest. 
This  secured  we  shall  have  unquestioned  success  ;  without  it, 
failure  to  a  urcaf  extent  must  unavoidably  follow. 
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Modifications  of  tee  Law  formerly  Suggested. 

The  modifications  of  the  law,  suggested  by  the  Association 
of  School  Commissioners  at  their  meetings  in  August,  1865, 
and  January,  1866,  which  were  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
at  its  last  session,  but  failed  to  be  carried  out,  I  believe,  for 
sufficient  time  to  consider  them,  will,  if  yet  adopted,  to  some 
extent,  render  the  administration  of  the  system  more  perfect. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  Extension  of  the  Time  of  School  Terms. 

I  might  here  suggest  a  further  modification,  one  I  have 
heretofore  suggested,  and  of  the  propriety  of  which  I  am 
still  convinced,  viz :  the  extension  of  the  time  of  the  respec- 
tive school  terms  and  the  reduction  of  the  time  of  the  Sum- 
mer vacation.  If  those  counties  which,  like  Cecil,  are  only 
able  to  keep  their  schools  open  three  terms  in  the  year,  could 
have  the  terms  so  lengthened  that  the  third,  a  Spring  term, 
would  run  up  to  or  beyond  the  1st  of  May,  there  would  be 
less  occasion  for  the  complaints  we  now  constantly  hear  from 
parents  and  guardians,  because  of  the  limited  time  devoted 
to  teaching.  If  a  fourth  term  can  be  sustained  by  other 
counties,  it  might  readily  be  extended  to  the  latter  part  of 
July,  leaving  the  whole  month  of  August  for  the  summer 
vacation — or  if  a  longer  vacation  be  desirable,  the  fourth  or 
Summer  term,  which  few  counties  will  be  able  to  sustain, 
might,  without  injury  to  the  system,  be  made  the  shortest 
term  in  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  acknowledge  the 
valuable  counsel  and  encouraging  support  I  have  derived 
from  your  correspondence  during  the  year,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  system  of  public  education,  inaugurated 
under  your  administration  in  Maryland,  may  long  continue 
to  receive  the  support  of  the  people  and  long  remain  under 
your  effective  and  searching  superintendence. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  A.  ELLIS, 
President  of  the  Board  of  School  Com.  of  Cecil  Co . 


DORCHESTER  COUNTY. 

The  Presidency, 

In  February  last,  our  late  worthy  and  efficient  President, 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Smithers,  died  from  disease  contracted  by  ex^ 
posure  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties.  In  recon- 
structing the  educational  edifice,  he  found  an  immense  field 
of  labor — old  notions  and  systems  had  to  be  abandoned — pre- 
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judices  had  to  be  met  and  healed,  and  proper  plans  for  the 
superstructure  had  to  be  devised.  Had  his  life  been  spared, 
to-day  we  should  have  seen  more  than  the  firm  foundation 
stone. 

School  Houses. 

The  Eeport  of  last  year  notes  the  fact  that  our  Board  had 
resolved  to  build  tf-n  new  school  houses  the  present  year, 
out  of  the  County  school  levies  fov  1864  and  1865.  It  is  re- 
gretted that  tip  Board  have  been  unable  to  build  a  single 
house. 

Although  the  levy  of  1864,  was  due  six  months  before  the 
new  system  went  into  operation,  the  old  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  had  collected  but  $192,  and  now  we  can  re- 
port but  $1,283,96,  collected  by  our  Board,  leaving  $2,524,06 
yet  uncollected.  We  can  collect  only  through  the  County 
Treasurer,  to  whom  the  collectors  pay  all  County  funds. 
We  have  so  urged  the  payment  of  this  money  as  well  as  the 
levy  of  1865,  that  the  County  Treasurer  has  instituted,  sent 
and  obtained  judgment  for  the  levy  of  1864. 

It  would  be  useless  to  commence  the  building  of  ten  hou- 
ses with  such  an  amount,  and  until  it  and  the  levy  of  1865 
are  collected  we  must  ' 'learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

To  be  without  school  houses,  needed  as  they  are  in  this 
County,  and  to  continue  without  them,  at  the  will  of  our 
tardy  collectors,  is  equivalent  to  an  effectual  clog  to  the  sys- 
tem. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the  Board, 
at  its  last  meeting,  adopted  a  new  policy  for  building  school 
houses,  i.  e.,  when  the  proper  location,  title  and  plan  shall 
have  been  secured,  three  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  at  tho 
completion  of  the  house,  and  a  mortgage  of  the  property, 
for  the  balance  of  the  cost  given  to  the  school  district  or  par- 
ties building  said  house,  payable  when  funds  shall  accrue  to 
meet  these  liabilities. 

We  have  made  diligent  search  and  inquiry,  for  the  titles 
to  our  school  houses  and  sites.  Our  information  is  so  mea- 
gre we  cannot  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  our  statistics. 
They  are  as  accurate  as  they  will  ever  be  made.  No  one 
can  say  when  or  by  ivJiom  deeds  were  given.  Without  these 
facts  it  would  have  been  useless  to  ask  the  Clerk  of  the  Coun- 
ty to  make  a  search.  There  prevails  a  general  assent  that 
the  houses  are  public  property,  nearly  all  have  been  built  by 
contributions  and  afterwards  supported  by  the  County  School 
Board.  The  lots  are  held  on  still  more  obscure  tenure.  Many 
of  the  houses  have  been  built  upon  church  lots  ;  these  can 
never  be  deeded  to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 
Others  have  been  built  upon  sites,  given  verbally  to  those 
contributors  who  built  the  houses.    I  doubt,  if  there  be  over 
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five  school  houses  in  the  County  built  with  public  funds,  or 
legally  deeded  to  the  County  Board. 

School  houses  will  not  be  built  in  this  County  upon  the 
plan  of  "district  taxation,"  because,  1.  Many  of  the  land 
owners  are  not  residents  of  the  districts  and  would  not  con- 
sent. 2.  In  the  very  districts  where  they  are  most  needed  at 
this  time,  the  people  are  the  least  able  to  contribute.  We 
must  rely  upon  our  County  levy  which  now  ceases,  unless  re- 
newed by  the  people,  or  what  we  judge  to  be  abetter  and  more 
uniform  plan,  for  securing  a  sufficient  fund  for  this  purpose, 
a  general  State  law  and  tax. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  present  the  subject  of  the  County  levy 
of  $4,000  to  the  nominating  convention,  and  the  candidates 
this  fall,  and  to  ask  that  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple through  the  ballot  box  in  November  be  allowed,  by  print- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  ballot  "For  the  continuance  of  the 
County  school  tax."  If  any  are  opposed,  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  erasing  or  clipping  it  from  the  ballot.  » 

Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

Very  little  has  been  expended  for  this  purpose.  Judging 
from  the  condition  of  things  before  the  new  system  began  a 
house  only  was  required,  as  we  found  many  without  stoves, 
desks,  or  black  boards.  These  we  have  supplied  as  far  as  re- 
quired in  every  school,  and  repaired  nearly  every  school  house 
in  the  County. 

We  purpose  introducing  Martenet's  map  of  Maryland  in 
each  school,  but  to  supply  each  school  with  proper  and  suffi- 
cient desks,  maps,  charts,  &c,  would  require  a  larger  fund 
than  we  now  have  at  our  disposal. 

Schools. 

Whole  number  in  the  County  55,  average  number  open  43, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  32  pupils.  There  were  dur- 
ing the  year  2,057  different  pupils  in  attendance,  average  at- 
tendance 1,384.  The  schools  were  open  the  whole  year.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  continue  them  the  Fall  term,  this  year 
for  want  of  funds.  They  begin  November  1st,  when  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  continue  the  balance  of  the  school  year. 

We  see  the  beginning  of  a  marked  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  children  to  be  more  regular  in  their  attendance.  They  see 
its  benefits  at  their  examinations.  Parents  are  discovering, 
that  hired  labor  is  cheaper  and  more  effectual  than  that  of 
their  children.  Teachers  speak  of  the  change  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  and  in  the  decrease  of  their  labor  of  clas- 
sification and  recitation.  Would  that  all  could  see  its  force 
and  act  accordingly. 
8 
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Teachers. 

Total  number  employed  during  the  year  68,  average  num- 
ber 43.  I  find  those  schools  kept  by  teachers  holding  certifi- 
cates, have  made  most  progress,  and  more,  that  teachers  are 
slowly  but  surely  finding  out,  that  in  order  to  teach  well, 
they  must  prepare  themselves  well. 

My  predecessor  was  very  careful  in  his  examinations  and 
issued  certificates  to  none  who  were  found  wanting.  He 
gave  only  4  first  grade  and  7  second  grade  certificates — the 
others  taught  with  " permits."  Some  of  these  having 
mistaken  their  calling,  have  ceased  to  teach.  Some  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught,  but  do  not  pos- 
sess the  happy  faculty  of  interesting  their  pupils,  maintain- 
ing order  and  imparting  what  they  know  to  others.  Some 
merely  make  it  a  .stepping  stone  to  something  they  consider 
higher.  There  are  some  who  are  "school  keepers,"  whose 
highest;  object  is  the  salary  paid  them.  There  are  others 
who  are  real  students,  desiring  to  know  and  to  learn,  who 
are  advancing  the  interests  of  all  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Examinations. 

I  employ  the  oral  and  written  methods.  The  oral,  to  test 
the  applicant's  mode  of  expressing  himself  and  imparting 
what  he  knows  to  others,  and  the  written,  to  obtain  a  more 
uniform  test  of  his  literary  attainments  as  well  as  to  expose 
his  errors  and  to  compel  him  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  resour- 
ces. 

Part  of  the  exercises  were  catechetical  and  part  topical. 
I  have  taken  also  the  place  of  pupil  and  requested  the  teacher 
to  follow  and  point  out  when  I  was  in  error,  and  how  or  why 
I  was  in  error.  I  am  not  governed  stridly  by  the  standard 
of  grade  of  examinations.  I  consider  the  comparative  de- 
gree of  mental  culture,  the  facility  in  illustrating  principles 
or  in  expressing  thoughts. 

Salaries. 

We  have  abandoned  "salaries  according  to  numbers." 
Teachers'  reports  show  that  third  class,  or  "  permit"  teach- 
ers, have  received  larger  salaries  than  first  grade  teach eis. 
This  discourages  good  teachers  and  holds  out  no  inducements 
to  had  ones  to  improve.  Until  we  have  teachers  of  equal 
grad-e,  it  would  not  do  to  pay  according  to  numbers. 

For  the  current  year  we  offer  first  grade  teachers  $125.00; 
2d  grade  teachers,  $100  ;  teachers  with  "permits,"  $75.00 
per  term. 

Visitations. 

My  object,  daring  my  visits,  has  been  to  ascertain  the 
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teachers'  capacity  for  imparting  instructions.  I  generally 
desi  ed  the  teacher  to  proceed  with  the  School  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  to  ignore  my  presence  as  much  as  possible. 
When  the  teacher  manifested  a  want  of  knowledge  of  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  1  would,  at  the  close  of  the  visit,  endea- 
vor to  present  what  I  believed  to  be  better  methods  and  cor- 
rect views. 

Our  County  is  sparsely  peopled  ;  consequently  out  schools 
are  generally  small,  located  at  great  distances  from  each 
other,  separated  by  creeks  and  marshes.  There  are  three 
schools  upon  islands  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  two  others  are 
reached  by  public  ferries.  Therefore  my  visits  have  not  av- 
eraged more  than  two  Schools  a  day — and  their  duration 
from  forty  minutes  to  two  hours. 

As  the  duties  of  President  commenced  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  summer  term  and  my  health  was  at  that  time 
very  feeble,  I  was  unable  to  visit  the  whole  County  :  I  can, 
therefore,  give  authentic  information  of  the  progress  of  pu- 
pils and  improvement  of  teachers  and  the  success  of  the  sys- 
tem only  in  my  own  district.  Every  school  is  opened  with 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  teacher  and  pupils  alternate- 
ly. In  more  than  half  the  Schools  of  my  District,  pupils, 
teachers  and  patrons  are  more  than  meeting  my  expecta- 
tions. 

Institutes. 

There  was  none  held  in  the  County  the  past  year.  So 
lately  assuming  the  charge  of  the  Schools,  I  was  not  satis- 
fied that  we  could  make  an  Institute  successful.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  secure  the  requisite  accommodations  at  any 
central  point.  I  attended  the  "  Institute  "  held  in  Talbot 
County,  under  Professors  Newell  and  Leakin,  and  became  so 
well  satisfied  of  its  utility,  that  I  at  once  engaged  the  servi- 
ces of  the  Professors  for  an  Institute  for  our  County  in  No- 
vember. I  am  satisfied  it  will  supply  one  of  our  needs  more 
than  any  other  mode  or  arrangement  we  could  adopt,  to  fur- 
nish us  with  competent  and  accurate  teachers,  and  I  trust, 
will  prove  an  incentive  to  some  to  make  application  for  the 
Normal  School.  I  regret  to  state  that  there  has  not  been 
a  single  application  for  the  Normal  School  from  our  County. 
I  have  made  it  a  speciality  in  my  visitations  and  at  the  ex- 
aminations. 

Schools  fok.  Colored  People. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  these  schools  should 
be  encouraged.  Divest  the  subject  of  its  "  politics  "  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  colored  people  should  not  be  in- 
structed. Educated  labor  gives  most  satisfaction — is  moat 
sought — is  the  cheapest  and  always  pays  the  best. 
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In  the  County,  during  the  past  year,  seven  schools  have 
been  in  very  successful  operation.  Two  additional  ones  will 
be  commenced  the  present  season.  Where  they  have  been 
properly  conducted,  the  white  population  have  given  their 
approval.  In  some  few  cases  of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  there  has  been  some  slight  dissent.  These 
schools  were  held  in  the  r£  Churches  for  Colored  People" — 
day  sessions  for  children,  night  sessions  for  grown  people. 

The  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Improvement  of  the  Colored  People  supply  the  teachers,  and 
the  patrons  of  the  school  pay  the  board. for  teachers  and  for 
books. 

They  have  erected,  to  their  great  credit,  an  imposing  edi- 
fice, 25  feet  by  40  feet,  two  stories  high,,  in  the  town  of 
Cambridge.  They  have  the  material  for  another  at  New 
Market,  which  will  be  built  the  present  year. 

Our  Board  set  aside  (see  School  Law,  chap.  1,  sec.  1,  title 
Colored  Population,)  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
and  fifty-five  cents,  the  amount  of  State  school  tax  paid  by 
them  and  appropriated  it  to  the  "  J enifer  "  School  House  in 
Cambridge,  it  being  the  only  one  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
time.  The  amount  of  the  County  school  tax  for  1864,  '5  and 
'6,  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained as  yet,  no  special  disposition  has  been  made  of  the 
claim. 


Finances. 


We  have  received  from  the  State  tax  of  1865  $12,176  83 

"             "      County  tax  of  1864...  1,283  96 

«       from  Free  School  Fund  1865...  3,601  75 

"             "                "         1866...  2,469  06 

"       from  sale  of  Books  and  Sta'ry..  1,609  25 

S\       from  Teachers  for  Certificates..  15  00 

Refunded  by  Normal  School,  advertising.  11  00 

Disbursed  $21,116  85 

For  salaries  to  Teachers  $14,249  59 

Incidental  Expenses    1,260  31 

Books  and  Stationery   2,795  71 

Rents  of  Houses   179  90 

Salary  of  Secretary   350  00 

Salaries  under  old  law   38  63 

Office  Ex.  and  Account  Books....  177  05 

Blank  Registers,  Rep.  &  By-laws  135  90 

Printing  and  Advertising   100  00 

Colored  People's  Tax   125  55—19,412  64 


Cash  in  hand 


$1,704  21 
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Due  the  School  House  Fund  1   1,283  96 

Net  Amount  due  to  Schools   $420  25 

Public  Sentiment. 

Opposition  to  the  school  system  is  constantly  growing  less, 
and  I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching 
when  every  parent  in  the  County  will  feel  that  he  is  not  fully 
discharging  his  duty  to  God,  to  his  children  and  to  his  State, 
until  he  lends  his  aid,  influence  and  means  to  educate  physi- 
cally, morally  and  intellectually,  all  the  youth,  poor  and 
rich,  in  the  County. 

We  have  been  asked  by  some,  "  Why  were  the  schools  con- 
tinued under  the  old  system  the  whole  year — also  last  year 
and  not  the  coming  year."  We  have  also  been  asked,  "Why 
has  the  amount,  appropriated  to  schools  the  past  year,  being 
much  more  than  former  years,  been  given  to  the  same  old 
teachers?"  We  answer,  now,  to  the  above  queries:  1. 
Schools,  under  the  old  system,  were  open  only  three  months 
according  to  our  last  report.  2.  We  thought  that  our 
finances  would  avail  us  for  the  past  year,  but  at  its  close 
found  them  deficient  $2,048  81,  which  could  not  be  paid  til] 
we  received  the  Free  School  fund  for  1866,  a  part  of  the 
revenue  for  the  current  year.  3.  We  desire  no  better  teach- 
ers than  some  of  our  native  teachers,  who  taught  under  the 
old  system.  These  we  pay  but  little  more  than  they  received 
by  private  contributions  and  salary  under  old  laws.  The 
objectionable  teachers  are  retained,  because  we  could  procure 
no  better  ones  out  of  those  making  applications.  Expenses 
have  accordingly  increased,  because  we  pay  higher  salaries, 
teach  a  longer  time  and  have  many  more  schools  in  success- 
ful operation. 

We  consider  these  inquiries,  as  doubtless  they  were  intend- 
ed, more  as  an  evidence  of  interest  in  public  instruction  than 
as  evincing  a  spirit  of  distrust  or  dissatisfaction. 

Kemarks. 

As  the  success  of  the  schools  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  teachers,  it  is  earnestly 
urged  that  all  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers,  use  every 
means  possible  to  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  their 
honorable  calling  ;  as  it  is  my  intention,  so  long  as  I  may  be 
retained  as  President  of  the  School  Board,  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  qualification  annually,  till  the  drones  of  the  profes- 
sion are  driven  out  and  the  schools  filled  with  earnest,  warm- 
hearted, living  teachers. 

/  be/ieve  this  to  be  the  great  desideratum  for  the  futurt 
of  our  schools.    We  need  men  and  women  who  are  competent 
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and  faithful.  Let  parents  co-operate  with  them  and  sustain 
them,  and  ere  long,  not  only  will  opposition  cease,  but  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  fill 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  who  cannot  be  educated 
by  any  other  agency,  will  fully  realize  the  great  blessings 
which  the  school  system  of  this  State  is  so  well  calculated  to 
bestow.  Robt.  F.  Thompson, 

President. 


FREDERICK  COUNTY. 

Office  of  School  Commissioners , 

Frederick  City, 

December  11,  1866. 

Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction , 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  reports  on  "the  condition 
of  the  public  schools  of  Frederick  County  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1866,"  and  on  "the  condition  of  the  Colle- 
ges, incorporated  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Private 
Schools  and  Academies/'  We  have  had  7,888  different  pu- 
pils in  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  school  districts  is 
108,  and  schools  have  been  open  for  ten  months  in  an  aver- 
age of  94J-.  The  cost  of  educating  each  pupil  has  been  $4,- 
43^,  if  the  aggregate  only  of  salaries  and  incidentals  be  con- 
sidered, or  $4,83^  if  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  Board  be 
taken  into  the  computation. 

The  labor  imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  School  Commis- 
sioners has  been  of  a  nature  to  demand  much  time  and  atten- 
tion. It  was  necessary  for  them  to  superintend  repairs,  t«>  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  school  houses  of  their  dis- 
tricts, to  secure  teachers  from  those  who  had  obtained  certi- 
ficates of  competency  from  the  proper  authorities,  to  give  ad- 
vice in  the  general  management  of  the  schools,  and  to  lend 
every  aid  to  make  the  law  as  efficient  as  possible.  This  la- 
bor lias  been  performed  with  such  hearty  good-will  by  my 
Colleagues,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  make  an  acknowledgement 
of  thankfulness  for  it  in  the  Annual  Report.  No  person  in 
the  position  of  President  of  a  County  Board  could  accom- 
plish very  much  unless  his  hands  were  stayed  by  his  brother 
Commissioners. 

During  the  first  school  year  I  examined  124  applicants  for 
the  position  of  teacher,  and  issued  5  first  grade,  and  95  sec- 
ond grade  certificates.  The  compensation  that  we  are  able 
to  offer  teachers,  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  attract  many  ap- 
plicants. These  are  mostly,  either  attracted  by  an  earnest, 
irrepressible  longing  to  the  business  of  education  as  one  which 
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bears  in  itself  a  reward  that  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars 
and  cents,  or  by  a  desire  to  earn  a  livelihood  with  the  expen- 
diture of  very  little  physical  exertion.  The  former  are  gen- 
erally well  prepared  :  they  shrink  from  no  labor  necessary  to 
fit  themselves  for  their  calling,  because  they  love  it.  The  ex- 
ami  tier  finds  his  duty  a  pleasant  one  when  they  are  before 
him,  and  their  record  afterwards  is  replete  with  successful 
labor  among  enthusiastic  pupils.  The  latter  endeavor  to 
shirk  examinations.  They  have  innumerable  reasons  why 
'permits'  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  should  be  granted 
them, — are  satisfied  in  their  own  minds  that  examinations 
are  humbugs,  and  think  it  preposterous  that  a  teacher,  whose 
business  it  is  to  ask  questions,  should  be  subjected  himself 
to  a  series  of  interrogatories.  Some  of  this  class  occasionally 
pass,  but  the  examiner  does  not  sign  their  certificates  with 
any  pleasure.  While  the  laborer  should  receive  a  proper 
pecuniary  compensation  for  his  labor,  and  an  effort  is  being 
honestly  made  to  secure  more  remunerative  salaries  for  ener- 
getic teachers,  it  is  a  solemn  duty  resting  on  every  school  of- 
ficer to  eliminate  from  the  profession,  those  drones  who  cling 
to  it  because  no  other  employment  is  open  to  them,  and  yet 
begrudge  the  time  and  labor  required  for  the  thorough  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

Examinations  however,  do  not  furnish  every  indication  as 
to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a  teacher.  He  must  be  tried  in 
the  school  room,  in  order  to  show  whether  he  is  born  to  the 
profesion,  or  only  an  intruder  in  its  ranks.  His  power  of 
governing,  his  administration  and  executive  abilities,  his  fa- 
culty of  imparting  instruction,  these  can  only  be  judged  of 
in  the  school.  Hence  the  necessity  for  visits  of  inspection 
by  the  President.  This  duty  cannot  be  performed  in  the 
large  Counties,  more  than  once  a  year,  and,  as  the  schools 
are  fullest  during  the  most  inclement  months  of  the  year,  it 
necessitates  at  times,  fearful  exposure  to  rain,  wind,  and 
snow.  My  inspections  were  made  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary, February,  March  and  April.  The  Commissioner  of 
each  district  accompanied  me  in  the  visits  to  his  own  schools. 
A  few  classes  were  always  examined  in  such  manner  as  to 
furnish  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  imparted, 
the  discipline  of  the  school  was  investigated,  and  the  man- 
ner of  keeping  the  Register  inspected.  These  visits  were  al- 
ways closed  with  short  addresses  to  the  pupils  on  the  nature 
and  importance  of  their  work,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
may  have  been  suggested  during  our  visit.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  by  the 
school  officers.  Indeed  frequent  visits  of  parents  and  others, 
where  these  do  not  interfere  with  the  regular  school  exerci- 
ses are  very  beneficial  ;  while  they  enable  the  visitors  to  un- 
derstand how  laborious  are  the  teacher's  duties,  they  may 
draw  forth  that  sympathy  in  his  work  which  will  make  his 
heart  light  under  heavy  pressure. 
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Nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  High  School.  We  have  felt  that  thorough  primary  in- 
struction was  first  needed.  The  crying  defect  in  our  schools 
has  been  defective  instruction  in  the  rudimentary  branches 
of  knowledge.  This  has  shown  itself  even  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  where  objections  have  not  been  infrequent 
on  account  of  ignorance  of  English  orthography.  To  give 
a  thorough  training  in  the  elements  of  an  English  education, 
was  the  task  assumed  by  the  School  Commissioners  of  this 
County.  To  this  they  have  bent  every  energy.  Teachers 
have  been  warned  against  advancing  pupils  in  their  studies 
before  they  were  thoroughly  ready  for  such  advancement, 
and,  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  teachers  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  a  pamphlet  containing  'hints'  on  instruction 
was  prepared  for  their  use.  A  copy  of  the  same  will  be  found 
appended  to  this  Report. 

As  regards  the  erection  of  new  school  houses,  nothing  has 
been  done  for  two  reasons.  1.  The  boundaries  of  our  school 
districts  had  not  been  very  accurately  defined,  and  there  was 
need  of  a  thorough  revision.  A  Committee  of  two  members 
of  the  Board  having  carefully  gone  over  the  County,  have 
presented  a  report  on  the  subject,  which,  after  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  law  to  be  d  voted  to  its  consideration  and 
amendment,  will  enable  the  Board  to  present  the  wants  of  the 
several  districts  to  those  citizens  who  are  properly  and  legal- 
ly included  within  their  boundaries.  2.  It  was  felt  that  our 
people  would  be  more  disposed  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  school 
nouses  and  in  furnishing  the  same,  after  they  had  seen  the 
advantages  presented  by  the  new  school  system.  Indications 
of  a  liberal  feeling  are  being  shown  in  some  of  the  districts 
on  this  subject,  and  we  confidently  expect  that  there  will  be 
some  new  school  houses  erected  by  private  liberality  during 
the  coming  year.  Doubtless  the  best  way  to  secure  the  erec- 
tion of  proper  school  houses  is  by  local  district  tax,  and  this 
method  would  probably  best  meet  the  views  of  the  friends  of 
public  schools  in  this  County. 

There  is  still  a  great  want  of  good  teachers.  It  has  been 
our  policy  to  employ  native  talent  as  far  as  possible,  and  this 
policy  has  been  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  nativi- 
ties of  the  teachers  employed  during  the  fall  term  of  1866, 


were  as  follows  : 

Maryland   91 

Pennsylvania   5 

Virginia   2 

Massachusetts   2 

Ohio   2 

New  Hampshire   1 

District  of  Columbia   1 

England   2 

Ireland   1—107 
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In  default  of  native  teachers  we  must  have  resort  to  those 
from  other  States.  If  there  he  any  subject  that  is  peculiarly 
and  essentially  catholic,  it  is  education,  and  State  lines  will 
neither  fit  nor  unfit  one  for  the  business  of  instructor. 
Wherever  talent  can  be  had  for  our  schools,  then  those  hav- 
ing them  in  charge  should  unhesitatingly  seek  for  assistance 
in  this  grand  work  of  educating  the  rising  generation. 
Wherever  talent  is  united  with  an  honest,  enthusiastic  love 
of  our  Country  and  its  free  institutions,  then  we  can  predict 
successful  teachers  will  be  found  who  shall  be  ready  to  per- 
form what  is  laid  down  in  the  school  law  as  tne  duty  of  all 
teachers — "to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  youth  committed 
to  their  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  loy- 
alty and  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  their  country,  hu- 
manity and  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  chastity,  and 
those  virtues  which  are  the  basis  upon  which  a  Republican 
Constitution  is  founded," — to  lead  their  pupils  into  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  tendency  of  these  virtues,  to  preserve 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  promote  temporal  happiness  and  ad- 
vance the  greatness  of  the  American  Nation." 

During  the  year  our  teachers  have  formed  an  Association, 
which  has  already  held  some  very  enthusiastic  meetings,  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  render  these  instructive  and  practi- 
cal. It  is  proposed  to  secure  the  benefits  of  an  Institute  with- 
out adopting  the  name.  The  attendance  is  optional  with  the 
members,  but  this  feature  is  very  valuable  as  it  enables  the 
Commissioners  to  find  out  what  teachers  are  anxious  to  im- 
prove themselves.  Such  teachers  will  never  be  found  absent 
from  these  meetings  unless  the  best  possible  reasons  prevent 
them. 

In  closing  this  report  I  feel  gratified  that  I  can  say  much 
has  been  done  during  the  past  year  ;  but  it  will  still  be 
a  task  of  gre'at  magnitude  to  perfect  the  school  system  so  that 
every  child  shall  have  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  educa- 
tion offered  it  gratuitously,  such  education  being  provided  for 
by  the  property  of  the  State.  It  has  been  well  said  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  that  the  support  of  Jails  and  Peniten- 
tiaries, or  of  Public  Schools  must  rest  upon  the  wealth  of  the 
State,  a  lover  of  his  country  will  speedily  decide  which  he 
would  prefer  to  support. 

Lewis  H.  Steiner, 
President  of  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

Hints  to  Teachers. 

Prepared  for  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Frederick  County,  Md. 

You  have  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  most  important 
profession.  The  responsibility  is  great,  the  labor  exhaust- 
ing, and  the  pecuniary  reward  but  small.    It  is  lair  to  pre- 
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sume  that  you  hare  become  teachers  because  your  desire  is  to 
fit  yourselves  thoroughly  for  this  profession,  so  that  your  la- 
bors may  result  in  the  advancement  of  those  placed  under 
your  charge,  and  in  the  attainment  of  distinguished  success 
for  yourselves.  If  this  presumpiion  be  correct,  you  will  anx- 
iously long  to  avail  yourselves  of  all  improvements  in  the 
science  and  art  of  instruction,  and  you  will  shun,  with  hor- 
ror, anything  like  stagnation  or  adherence  to  traditionary 
methods  long  since  rejected  by  experienced  educators.  Those 
who  have  charge  of  youth  should  be  active,  energetic,  alive 
with  enthusiasm.  Keep  it  always  in  mind  that  all  the  knowl- 
edge you  can  acquire,  on  every  subject  possible,  may  be  made 
useful  in  your  daily  work.  The  day  is  past,  when  the  teach- 
er was  merely  expected  to  know  what  was  contained  in  the 
text-books  used  by  his  scholars, — when  he,  that  could  read, 
was  considered  sufficiently  well- prepared  to  be  an  instructor 
of  primary  classes.  The  youngest  minds  are  all  alive  with 
a  curious  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  are  endowed  with  mar- 
vellous powers  of  receptivity.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to 
gratify  the  former,  and  to  furnish  constant  employment  for 
the  latter,  so  that  every  hour  spent  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  shall  be  made  pleasant  and  profitable. 

No  one  can  teach  well  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  stu- 
dent,— by  which  is  meant  something  more  than  a  mere  mem- 
orizer  of  the  contents  of  Text-books.  k,The  very  essence  of 
teaching,"  says  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  in  his  Report  on  Object 
Teaching,  "lies  in  a  living  apprehension  on  the  subject  it- 
self— such  an  apprehension  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to  adapt 
his  instruction  to  the  child's  real  wants — just  what  a  Text- 
book, it'  good,  cannot  do.  'Teach  realities,'  is  the  true  teach- 
er's motto.  To  this  he  commits  himself; — nay,  crosses  the 
river  and  burns  the  bridge.  He  is  ashamed  of  his  teaching 
if  it  is  anything  short  of  this.  Hence  his  ingenuity,  his  apt- 
ness, his  versatility,  his  varied  resorts  in  an  emergency.  He 
can  teach  with  a  Text- Book,  or  without  it.  A  Text-Book  in 
his  hand  becomes  alive.    It  must  be  understood." 

The  School  Law  gives  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners the  general  superintendence  of  the  Schools  of  his 
County,  and  the  By-laws  make  it  his  duty  to  recommend  im- 
proved modes  of  instruction.  With  the  view  of  aiding  the 
teacher  to  perform  his  duties  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
these  "Hints  to  Teachers"  have  been  prepared. 

The  Law  requires  that  "there  shall  be  a  uniform  series  of 
Text-Books  used  in  all  the  Schools  of  the  State."  Teachors 
will  confine  themselves,  hereafter,  strictly  to  these  books,  al- 
lowing no  others  to  be  employed  in  their  Schools.  A  good 
teacher  can  teach  with  any  Text- Book.  For  the  present,  the 
following  books,  selected  from  the  series  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  will  be  employed  in  our  Schools  : 
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Spelling  Willson's  Primer. 

Sargent's  Pronouncing  Spelling-book 
Reading.  Willson's  Reader,  No.  1. 

a  ti  a  2. 

Sargent's      iC       "  4. 

Writing  Payson  &  Dunton's  Penmanship,  in  twelve 

numbers. 


Arithmetic  Davies'  Primary  Arithmetic. 

"      Intellectual  " 
Practical  u 
u      University  " 

Grammar  Quackenbos'  First  Book. 

u  English  Grammar. 

Geography  Cornell's  Primary  Geography. 


"       Grammar  School  do. 
«  ^    High  School^  do. 
History  U.     ....Goodrich's  Child's  History. 

"      Pictorial  " 

Algebra  Davies'  Elementary. 

Book-Keeping  Payson  &  Dunton's  Double  Entry. 

"  "        Single  " 

Natural  Phil' opy..  Wells'  Science  of  Common  things. 

"      Natural  Philosophy. 

Definition  Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary. 

Bayley's  Scholar's  Companion. 
School  Tactics  School-Boys'  Infantry  Tactics. 


Spelling. — It  is  necessary  that  each  scholar  in  our  Public 
Schools  should,  each  day,  have  at  least  one  spelling  lesson. 
While  this  should,  as  a  general  thing,  be  assigned  from  the 
"Pronouncing  Spelling-Book,"  and  with  the  younger  schol- 
ars, should  be  read  aloud  by  the  class  at  the  time  it  is  assigned, 
it  is  deemed  proper  to  state  that  every  book,  used  in  the 
School,  may  be  employed  as  a  spelling-book.  A  scholar 
6hould  know  how  to  spell  eveiy  word  in  any  lesson  he  may 
have  learned.  Thus  Readers,  Grammars,  Arithmetics — all 
can,  and  occasionally  all  should,  be  used  as  spellers.  To 
advanced  scholars,  additional  recitations,  in  the  Scholar's 
Companion  or  the  Dictionary,  may  be  assigned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  knowludge  of  Definitions,  although  it  is 
debatable  whether  the  best  use  of  the  Dictionary  be  not  as  a 
book  of  reference,  for  the  scholar.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
no  lesson  should  be  laid  aside  until  every  word  contained  in 
it  be  made  intelligible  to  the  class.  Here  the  teacher's  com- 
mand of  language  will  find  abundant  scope  for  its  exercise. 
The  scholar  should  first  pronounce  the  whole  word  distinct- 
ly, and  then,  in  spelling,  take  the  greatest  care  in  pronoun- 
cing each  separate  syllable.  This  direction  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  teachers. 
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Reading. — The  names  of  the  punctuation-points,  and  the 
value  of  the  pauses  they  indicate,  should  be  taught  as  soon 
as  the  child  begins  to  read.  It  is  a  great  error  to  allow  a 
child  to  read  mechanically,  and  without  regard  to  the  sense. 
This  exercise  should  be  made  of  such  a  nature  as  to  keep  the 
minds  of  the  scholars  actively  engaged,  so  that,  while  elocu- 
tion is  taught,  the  lesson  may  be  made  the  source  of  actual 
instruction — a  means  of  increasing  the  store  of  their  know- 
ledge. A  scholar,  who  has  intelligently  read  through  the 
Second  Reader,  having  learned  the  orthography  and  signifi- 
cance of  every  word,  and  the  sense  of  every  sentence,  has 
learned  more  than  one  who  has  gone  through  the  full  series 
of  Readers  without  any  reference  to  the  significance  of  what 
he  has  read.  Where  the  sense  is  understood,  but  little  dif- 
ficulty will  be  experienced  in  learning  to  read  with  proper 
expression. 

Writing. — The  admirable  series  of  Copy  Books,  adopted 
for  our  Schools,  makes  instruction  in  this  accomplishment 
comparatively  easy  for  the  teacher,  provided  he  shows  care 
in  superintending  the  use  of  the  same,  and  in  explaining 
the  principles  which  are  set  forth  by  their  authors.  Where 
these  Copy  Books  cannot  be  procured,  the  same  system  must 
be  pursued  by  Teachers  in  their  instructions.  The  aim 
should  be  to  secure  successful  imitation  of  good  copies,  rather 
than  rapidity  of  execution,  which  will  come  in  due  time. 

Arithmetic. — Great  attention  is  required  to  ensure  a  know- 
ledge of  principles — definitions  and  rules.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  exact  language  of  the  book  should  be  exacted,  but  a 
clear  and  intelligent  apprehension  of  principles — as  shown 
by  the  ability  of  the  scholars  to  express  these  in  their  own 
language — should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher.  At  first  most 
of  the  time  spent  in  this  study  should  be  occupied  with  con- 
crete numbers,  so  that  the  way  may  be  made  open  for  an  in- 
telligent study  of  principles  as  applied  to  abstract  numbers. 
Let  the  operations  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
and  Division  be  connected  entirely  with  familiar  objects. 
The  Primai  y  Arithmetic  furnishes  abundant  materials  for 
this  kind  of  instruction.  After  a  scholar  has  gone  through 
this  book  two  or  three  times — particular  attention  being  paid 
to  Analysis  when  the  conception  of  abstract  numbers  be- 
comes clear  to  the  mind — the  Practical  Arithmetic  may  be 
substituted,  using  along  with  it,  if  circumstances  will 
admit,  the  Intellectual  Arithmetic  for  oral  recitation  and  prac- 
tice in  Analysis.  In  no  case  should  a  slate  be  used  with  the 
latter  book  ;  it  is  purely  for  mental  work.  The  teacher 
should  labor  to  make  the  scholar  thoroughly  understand  the 
principles  underlying  the  science  of  numbers,  while  he  ac- 
quires readiness  in  the  art  of  calculation. 


Geography. — Recitations  in  this  study  should  be  something 
more  than  mere  verbatim  repetitions  of  answers  to  questions 
on  the  maps,  or  of  brief  descriptive  paragraphs.  The  teacher 
should  be  ready  to  give  an  accouut  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned an  the  lesson,  their  peculiar  vegetable  and  animal 
products,  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  inhabitants. 
Without  some  ability  to  give  this  kind  of  instruction,  Geog- 
raphy is  not  attractive  to  scholars  ;  with  it  Geography  be- 
comes a  favorite  study.  Let  the  definitions  be  made  intelli- 
gible to  the  child,  and  then  strive  to  put  life  into  the  skele- 
ton frame-work,  which  constitutes  all  that  our  Text-Books 
give  us  of  Geography.  To  do  this  well,  the  teacher  must 
read,  must  increase  his  own  stores  of  information,  and  freely 
employ  the  same  when  engaged  in  instructing  his  pupils.  A 
late  writer  asks,  with  much  force,  "  here  is  a  glorious  and 
beautiful  world  before  us,  of  hill,  and  valley,  and  moun- 
tain, and  plain,  and  ocean,  instinct  with  life,  filled  with 
objects  whose  marvelous  nature  the  profoundest  wisdom  can- 
not fathom  ;  a  world  whose  structure  has  been  the  problem 
of  science,  whose  beauty  has  been  the  inspiration  of  poetry, 
ever  since  science  and  poetry  existed  ;  can  it  be  right  that 
we  should  reduce  the  study  of  this  glorious  creation  to  learn- 
ing such  names,  we  will  say,  as£  Michilimackinac,  Moorsheda- 
bad,  and  Petropolofski  ?' '  The  question  involves  its  own  pro- 
per answer. 

Grammar. — The  Text-Books  on  this  subject  must  be  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  the  outline  only  of  what  is  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  scholar.  Oral  instruction,  replete  with  illus- 
trations, showing  the  application  of  rules — or  rather  replete 
with  examples  from  which  it  will  be  easy  to  deduce  rules  ; 
black-board  exercises  ;  exercises  in  composition  ;  correction 
of  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  ordinary  conversation  ;  these 
will  make  the  science  real  to  the  scholar,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  useful  and  popular. 

History  of  the  United  States. — It  is  advised  that  this  be 
taught  orally ',  to  all  the  scholars.  Teachers  should  frequent- 
ly talk  with  them  concerning  the  prominent  facts  of  Ameri- 
can history,  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  great,  good  and 
brave  men  who  have  aided  in  building  up  and  sustaining 
our  Government,  and  the  peculiar  mission  which  seems  to 
have  been  made  ours  by  Providence.  If  this  be  done,  with 
spirit,  their  words  will  be  seized  and  retained  by  the  very 
youngest  with  the  same  interest  they  show  for  the  nursery 
tale.  When  they  have  made  sufficient  advance  in  other 
studies,  then,  either  of  the  Text-Books  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  may  be  put  into  their  hands  for  the  purpose  of  syste- 
matizing their  historical  knowledge  ;  but  even  then  the 
teacher  must  put  lite  into  recitation  to  make  it  interesting  or 
useful.  Until  the  last  year,  in  the  Grammar  School,  oral  in- 
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8truction  in  history  should  be  considered  sufficient,  and  will 
be  amply  so  if  teachers  are  faithful. 

When  these  subjects  have  been  so  studied  that  the  scholar 
begins  to  understand  them,  then  other  branches  may  be  in- 
troduced ;  Book-keeping  for  those  who  wish  preparation  for 
business  purposes  ;  Algebra,  as  an  introduction  to  the  myste- 
ries of  higher  mathematics  ;  and  the  systematic  study  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  The  Text-Book,  on  the  latter  subject, 
should  not  be  taken  up  as  a  study  before  the  Elementary 
Algebra  has  been  studied  by  the  scholars.  But  there  are 
facts  and  principles  in  this  science,  (as  well  as  in  Natural 
History)  which  should  be  communicated  to  children,  from 
the  very  first  term  of  their  attendance  upon  school.  Let  them 
learn  daily  something  from  their  teacher  about  the  world 
around  them  ;  let  them  know  that  his  information  extends 
beyond  the  few  books  given  them  for  study.  Let  a  short,  fa- 
miliar lecture  on  such  subjects  be  delivered  daily,  making  it 
the  last  exercise  of  the  school,  and  it  will  be  looked  forward 
to  with  the  greatest  interest.  Ascertain,  by  questions,  fre- 
quently repeated,  in  the  way  of  review  of  what  you  have 
said,  whether  the  child  has  acquired  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ing the  lesson.  "  No  oral  teaching  is  good — this  should  be 
a  cardinal  maxim  or  the  teacher — that  is  not  carefully  and 
thoroughly  reproduced  by  the  learner." 

Some  may  say  how  can  we  accomplish  all  this?  We  des- 
pair of  realizing  such  a  conception  of  teaching.  To  which 
the  answer  is,  it  is  your  duty  to  try.  If  you  cannot  find 
pleasure  in  leading  young  minds  into  fresh  fields  of  know- 
ledge day  by  day,  and  in  honest  effort  to  make  attractive  the 
subjects  you  are  expected  to  teach  ;  if  you  are  willing  to  lapse 
into  the  mechanical  ideas  of  teaching  that  obtained,  at  one 
time,  all  through  our  land, — it  were  far  better  for  you  to  se- 
lect some  other  pursuit  and  give  up  an  occupation  for  which 
you  are  not  fitted.  "  A  school  without  life  in  the  teacher,  is 
an  engine  with  no  si  earn  in  the  boiler."  For  such  teachers 
their  should  be  no  place  in  our  Public  Schools.  This  is  an 
active,  energetic  age  ;  the  school  master  must  move  wifh  it, 
and  impart  enthusiasm  and  zeal  to  the  young  minds  placed 
under  his  charge,  or  else  give  place  to  others  who  are  more 
anxious  to  fill  the  full  measure  of  this  duty. 

Let  it  be  your  ambition  to  prepare  yourselves  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  for  your  duties  ;  do  not  rest  satisfied  with 
the  lowest  grade  of  proficiency  required  of  those  who  wish 
to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  County,  but  fit  your- 
selves as  speedy  as  possible  to  take  first  grade  certificates, 
counting  no  labor  too  great,  if  itbe  necessary,  to  accomplish 
that  end 

With  the  hope  that  success  may  attend  your  labors,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  Yours,  very  truly, 

Lewis  H.  Stein er, 
President  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 
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HARFORD  COUNTY. 

Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  D.  D., 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

I  have  selected  but  two  subjects  for  the  report.    The  High 
School  and  School  Houses. 

We  have  no  High  School — we  have  no  funds  to  sustain 
one.  Our  County  Commissioners  failed  to  make  any  local 
levy,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  keep  the  common 
schools  in  successful  operation  three  terms  during  the  year. 
Until  the  common  schools  can  be  kept  open  four  terms,  there 
is  but  little  probability  that  the  Board  will  appropriate  any 
funds  for  a  High  School,  notwithstanding  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  such  an  institution. 

The  second  and  absorbing  subject  with  us  is  school  houses. 
Some  sections  are  very  needy,  and  some  are  grossly  culpable. 
They  have  not  manifested  sufficient  interest  in  this  matter 
to  secure  any  portion  of  the  old  fund  devoted  to  such  purpo- 
ses. The  custom  in  this  County  has  been  uniformly  this  : — 
the  patrons  within  the  school  district  contributed  about  two- 
thirds  the  value  of  the  house  to  be  built,  and  the  Board  fur- 
nished the  balance.  In  this  way,  many  comfortable  houses 
have  been  erected.  In  some  localities,  however,  (Havre  de 
Grace,  e.  g.,)  nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  patrons, 
and  consequently  they  enjoy  no  part  of  the  old  building 
fund.  Many  of  the  sparsely  populated  patrons  of  the  Coun- 
ty have  evinced  more  interest  and  energy,  and  obtained  more 
satisfactory  results.  We  trust  the  towns  and  villages  in  the" 
County  will  soon  follow  this  worthy  example.  It  is  a  lament- 
able fact,  that  many  interested  persons,  who  are  prodigal  in 
other  respects,  are  penurious  in  this.  Many  who  will  spend 
dollars  for  the  amusement  and  unprofitable  gratification  of 
their  children,  are  not  willing  to  invest  a  dime  in  what  might 
be  termed  even  a  comfortable  school  house.  The  question  is, 
what  shall  we  do?  Some  say,  suspend  the  Public  Schools  in 
certain  localities,  until  their  proportion  of  the  school  fund  is 
sufficient  to  build  suitable  houses.  Such  action  would  en- 
able us  to  keep  more  of  our  best  teachers  in  the  County  ;  as 
it  now  is,  the  better  class  will,  of  course,  go  to  such  Counties 
as  furnish  the  best  houses  and  pay  the  best  salaries. 

The  persons  who  are  generally  the  most  tardy  in  all  school 
enterprises;  the  most  ready  fault-finders  ;  the  most  severe 
critics  on  the  teachers  ;  and  the  first  to  give  their  invaluable 
opinion  of  the  school  system,  are  the  small  tax  payers — such 
as  pay  tax  on  one  thousand  dollars, — that  is,  one  dollar  and 
a  halt  a  year — and  yet  who  send,  tree  of  charge,  four  child- 
ren to  the  Public  School.  This  brings  the  education  of  their 
children  to  precisely  the  sum  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
term — something  like  one  cent  a  week.  It  is  a  pb  asant  con- 
sideration, however,  that  many  of  the  large  tax  payers,  who 
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never  to  any  great  extent  avail  themselves  of  the  Puhlic 
Schools,  not  only  very  cheerfully  give  their  money  to  sustain 
them,  but  appear  most  deeply  interested  in  their  success. 
This  fact  clearly  evinces  the  vitality  of  the  present  school 
system. 

Most  respectfully, 

Yours,  &c, 

T.  S.  C.  Smith. 

Bel  Air,  Nov.  22,  1866. 


HOWARD  COUNTY. 

Ellicotis  Mills,  Md  , 

October  Wh,  1866. 

Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 

Slate  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir  : 

The  undersigned,  President  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners of  Howard  County,  in  obedience  to  the  School 
law,  has  the  honor  to  make  the  following 

Report. 

In  August,  1865,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  my  appoint- 
ment, I  called  together  my  associates,  Dr.  Joel  Hopkins  and 
David  Burdett,  Esqs.,  and  organized  our  Board  by  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Marshal  McCauley,  secretary.  In  obedience  to  your 
suggestion,  the  Schools  were  committed  to  teachers  by  "  per- 
mits "  untilJanuary  1st,  1866,  at  which  time  all  the  teach- 
ers were  summoned  for  examintion  ;  and  to  them  certificates 
were  granted  in  accordance  with  the  acquirements  of  the 
applicants,  and  the  prospect  of  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. On  the  first  of  September,  1865,  I  found  twenty- 
four  schools  had  been  in  operation  in  the  County,  under  the 
old  system  ;  one  of  which  had  a  department  for  boys  and  girls. 
An  extra  appropriation  of  $300  had  been  added  to  the  fund 
for  that  school  for  the  support  of  the  girls  department. 
This  school  has  been  divided  by  our  Board  into  two  sepa- 
rate schools.  The  schools  were  divided  among  the  members 
of  the  Board  as  follows  :  The  1st  Election  District,  compris- 
ing seven  schools,  was  assigned  tome  as  first  Commissioner's 
District ;  the  2d  and  5th  Election  Districts,  comprising  ten 
schools,  were  assigned  to  Dr.  Joel  Hopkins  as  second  Com- 
missioner's District  ;  and  the  3d  and  4th  Election  Districts; 
comprising  eight  schools,  were  assigned  to  David  Burdett, 
Esq.,  as  third  Commissioner's  District. 

Since  our  organization  in  August,  1865,  two  new  schools 
have  been  added  in  Mr.  Burdett's  district,  one  in  the  long 
corner,  as  named  many  years  since,  and  one  near  the  19th 
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mile-stone,  on  the  Frederick  turnpike — this  school  has  bw>&L 
been  abrndoned  for  the  present,  because  proper  school  accom- 
modation could  not  be  had  in  the  neighborhood.  & 

Before  establishing  this  school,  the  patrons  had  promised 
to  assist  in  building  a  school  house,  but  it  was  never  ac- 
complished ;  hence  the  abandonment  of  the  school  for  the 
present. 

Our  Board  had  set  apart  $3,000  as  a  fund  of  relief  to  the 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  County,  if  they  woulo: 
furnish  an  equal  amount  for  building  school  houses  where 
most  needed  ;  but  this  offer  on  our  part,  has  been  accepted 
only  in  one  School  District,  near  Poplar  Springs,  in  Mr. 
Burdett's  District.  To  him,  in  a  great  degree,  is  due  the 
merit  of  conceiving  the  design  of  building  the  first  school 
house  in  this  County  under  tho  new  School  System.  Thk 
house  cost  $1,112,  of  which  amount  $500  have  been  paid  by 
our  Board  ;  and  we  assume  the  payment  of  the  half  of  the 
whole  cost,  leaving  $56  due  by  our  Board.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  the  patrons  of  this  School  District  fo? 
their  laudable  zeal  in  the  good  cause  of  educatioD. 

The  amount  expended  for  repairs  has  not  been  very 
large.  Many  of  the  school  houses  were  scarcely  worth  re- 
pairs. In  my  School  District  I  have  the  best  houses  in  the 
County  :  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5  and  6  I  found  in  pretty  good' con- 
dition ;  but  No.  4  and  7  were  very  ordinary.  No.  4  is  indeed 
miserably  cold  in  winter,  and  illy  fitted  for  comfort,  or 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education. j$4£j 

In  my  District  I  havo  had  few  repairs  done,  because  I  re- 
garded it  as  money  thrown  away.  I  hope  to  see  No.  I 
moved  ,^  and  a  new  house  built,  which  I  hope  will  be  done  as 
soon  as  means  are  provided  to  enable  the  Board  to  rebuild 
such  as  are  needed. 

In  the  second  Commissioner's  District,  Nos.  1  and  2  are 
poor  apologies  for  school  houses  ;  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  S 
are  only  passable  ;  more  money  has  been  expended  on  repairs 
than  was  justified  by  the  condition  of  the  school  property  ; 
but  we  could  do  no  better,  we  had  no  building  fund  sufficient 
for  our  need,  and  repairs  had  to  be  made  or  the  schools  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  third  Commissioner's  District,  Nos.  1,  4,  8  and  % 
will  do  very  well  ;  No.  8  is  the  new  school  house  near  Poplar 
Spring,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  County;  but  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  8 
and  7 -are  very  poor  contrivances,  not  one  of  which*  saoulu 
remain  as  it  is  if  I  could  avoid  it. 

^  The  financial  condition  of  the  schools  as  shown  by  the  sta- 
tistics, requires  a  remark  in  reference  to  the  apparent  small 
balance  of  cash  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  July 
31st,  1)366.  Of  the  $7,000  levied  in  May  1865,  for  the  use  of  the 
schools,  only  $5,472  remained  on  the  31st  of  July  of  said 
year,  to  be  paid  to  our  Board  of  Education,  and  of  thk 
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^amount  only  $2,854.50  has  been  paid,  leaving  as  per  bai- 
lee, $2,6)7.50  due  of  the  tax  of  1865.  We  have  received 
$2,000  of  ihe  County  tax  of  1866,  which  will  be  replaced 
^ut  of  the  balance,  and  leave  an  additional  balance  of  $617.- 
50  to  be  a<  ded  to  the  $550.63,  which  will  make  the  proper 
balance  ot  1866,  July  31st,  $1,1 68. 13,  leaving  the  full 
$7,000  County  tax  [as  a  part  of  1866,]  for  the  support  of 
Ifoe  schools  from  September  1st,  1866. 

On  the  22d  day  of  May,  1866,  I  called  all  our  teachers  to- 
gether, and  held  an  "Institute"  iu  accordance  with  the 
jaw.  Proceedings  were  held  four  days  and  resulted  favor- 
ably to  the  interest  of  the  New  System.  Professors  Newell 
smd  Leakin,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  expressed  them- 
selves pleased  with  the  readiness  of  the  answers  of  the 
~&*schers  ;  «nd  they  were  equally  pleased  with  the  Professors. 
I,  with  th(m,  return  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessors for  their  interest  manifested  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  our  County.  ATeach- 
OHpf  Assoc'ation  has  been  formed  in  the  County,  with  the 
ikir  prospect  of  much  good.  The  new  system  is  working 
well  in  this  County. 

The  few  opponents  of  the  system,  are  composed  of  those 
.•who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  schools  ;  for  of  the 
mnuy  who  are  beginning  to  visit  the  schools  when  examina- 
tions are  held  by  me,  I  have  seen  nowe,  who  do  not  think 
the  new  sy.-tem  is  working  well,  and  preferable  to  the  old 
gfslem  ;  and  from  the  increased  attendance  in  the  schools,  the 
sjstern  is  gaining  favor.  Old  average,  750  pupils  ;  present 
average,  1200  pupils. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  returning  my  thanks  to 
iiie  citizens  of  Howard  in  general  for  their  manifest  interest 
ife  the  schcols  of  the  County,  and  for  their  appreciation  of 
3ny  efforts  therein,  and  especially  for  their  attention  to  me 
daring  my  quarterly  visits  of  which  due  notice  is  given  in 
*h'ra«  to  in\ite  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  the  friends  of 
education  generally. 

To  my  associates,  Dr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Burdett,  I  return 
»t  thanks  for  their  aid  and  support  in  my  efforts  in  the  good 
muse.  Harmony  in  all  things,  has  marked  our  pleasant 
intercourse  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  KER  DASHIELL, 

Tit9\den\  the  of  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Howard 
County. 
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KENT  COUNTY. 

Office  Commissioners  of  Public  Sclwols  of  Kent  Co.y  Md. 

Chestertown. 

Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir  : 

The  tabular  statements,  herewith  submitted,  give  so  clear 
an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  County 
that  little  need  be  said  in  addition  thereto. 

An  examination  of  these  tables  will  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  the  schools  has  steadily  increased 
from  the  inception  of  the  present  system  up  to  the  close  of 
the  scholastic  year ;  and  this  fact  should,  it  appears  to  me, 
be  sufficient  proof  that  the  opposition  to  the  system,  which 
is  undeniably  strong  in  this  County,  has  its  origin  and  foun- 
dation in  prejudice  rather  than  in  reason. 

Those  who,  from  their  connection  with  both  the  old  and 
new  systems,  are  best  able  to  judge  of  their  comparative 
merits— I  mean  the  teachers  and  those  who,  as  trustees,  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  schools  under  the  former  regime — 
unequivocally  declare  in  favor  of  the  present  system  and  assert 
that  the  schools  have  gained  in  efficiency.  Cn  the  other 
hand,  a  large  majority  of  those  who  denounce  the  present 
system  knew  but  litte  of  the  defects  of  the  former,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  practical  working  of  the  present.  In  all  my 
visits  I  have  not  met  with  one  of  this  class  in  the  school- 
room. 

Tlie  complaint  is  loud,  if  for  any  cause,  the  schools  are 
suspended  ;  yet  if  they  are  in  any  respect  worse  than  their 
"illustrious  predecessors,"  ^heir  entire  suspension  would, 
1  am  very  sure,  be  a  public  blessing.  A  good  deal  is  said, 
too,  about  the  cost  of  the  present  system.  We  challenge  a 
comparison  with  the  past.  Heretofore  there  was  uniformly 
a  levy  on  the  County  of  $5,250,  to  which  was  added  the 
State  fund,  making  nearly  $9,000,  and  as  much  more  by 
private  contributions.  Nearly  all  the  fuel  was  given,  and 
when  a  new  stove  or  slight  repairs  became  indispensable,  a 
subscription  was  resorted  to. 

The  present  Board  have  paid  $1,400  debt  ktcurred  by  the 
former  Boards  of  trustees,  have  expended $1,100  for  stoves  and 
fuel,  have  paid  upwards  of  $200  for  repairs,  and  employed 
!>etter  teachers  at  higher  salaries,  and  yet  have  received 
nothing  from  the  County,  nor  a  chip  of  wood  from  any  quar- 
ter, nor  will  the  Board  shrink  from  a  comparison  of  results. 
With  the  funds  at  our  command  we  have  kept  the  schools  in 
operation  ten  months  consecutively,  which  is  as  long  as  tha 
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jaw  allows,  and  paid  all  the  teachers  for  seven  months  and 
a-half.  Under  the  old  arrangement,  individual  schools  were 
frequently  suspended  until  the  public  money  should  accu- 
mulate. In  the  records  of  a  school  now  before  me,  I  find  a 
suspension  from  July  4, 1864,  to  January  14, 1865  ;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  in  many  other  records,  if  accurately  kept,  the 
fact  of  frequent  interruptions  will  be  found.  It  was  rarely 
noticed,  because  the  suspension  was  never  at  any  time  gen- 
eral throughout  the  County,  except  at  vacations. 

The  supervision  of  the  schools  has  been  very  thorough — 
every  school  having  been  visited  and  examined  repeatedly  by 
some  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  often  by  two. 

The  teachers  are  far  better  fitted  to  the  work  ;  in  cases 
where  the  old  incumbents  have  been  retained,  they  manifest 
and  express  a  much  more  earnest  spirit  in  their  labors ;  a 
professional  pride  is  springing  up,  and  a  degree  of  zeal 
awakened  heretofore  unknown  in  this  part  of  Maryland. 
An  active  and  vigorous  Teachers'  Association  was  formed 
immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  system  with  excellent 
results.  Teachers  soon  gained  higher  views  of  their  respon- 
sibilities, and  duties  and  more  elevated  conceptions  of  their 
position  in  society.  Indeed,  the  indications  are  very  strong 
that  the  days  of  lesson-hearing  are  numbered,  and  that  teach- 
ing is  to  supercede  the  drudgery  of  lessons  "  got  by  heart."  - 

The  living  teacher  is  taking  the  place  of  the  inanimate 
Text  Book. 

At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year,  the  teachers  of  this 
County,  with  a  portion  of  those  of  the  adjoining  County  of 
Queen  Anne,  met  at  Chestertown  to  organize  a  Teachers' 
Institute. 

The  accommodations  were  poor,  but  the  meeting  was  a 
grand  iuccess.  It  was  to  most  of  the  members  a  new  thing, 
but  under  the  admirable  management  of  Professors  Newell 
and  Leakin,  all  immediately  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  and  were  inspired  with  an  enthusiasm  heretofore  un- 
known. Unfortunately,  through  the  negligence  of  our  sec- 
retary, the  proceedings  were  not  prepared  for  publication. 

A  noteworthy  incident  occurred  at  this  meeting.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  Institute, 
alleging  that  the  time  of  the  teachers  was  taken  up  to  the 
detriment  of  the  children  of  the  schools,  came  in  to  one  of 
our  sessions,  and  after  hearing  a  lecture  and  witnessing  the 
subsequent  exercises,  sat  down  and  wrote  for  one  of  our 
local  papers,  an  article,  claiming  that  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
stitute to  our  County  was  incalculably  great !  No  pupils 
from  this  County  were  entered  at  the  Normal  School  during 
the  year,  the  applicants  being  all  under  age.  The  saving 
to  the  County  in  the  matter  of  Text-Books  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  uniformity,  has  been  very  large. 
No  longer  are  parents  and  guardians  taxed  with  every  change 
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of  teachers  for  a  new  supply  of  books  of  every  kind,  and  no 
more  will  the  shelves  of  our  store-keepers  groan  under  the 
loads  of  discarded  Text-Books.  Happily,  wo  may  add,  no 
longer  will  our  children  be  compelled  to  turn  back  with  the 
advent  of  every  new  pedagogue  to  learn  from  a  new  book 
what  they  had  a  dozen  times  before  almost  learned  from 
others.  Oh  Sisyphus  !  oh  Tantalus  !  how  light  and  fanciful 
were  your  labors  to  the  realities  borne  by  the  boys  and.  girls 
of  Kent ! 

The  popular  appreciation  of  the  great  work  of  educating 
the  children  of  our  County  is,  I  fear,  much  too  low.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  restiveness  under  a  rate  of  taxation  far 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  by  the  forlorn 
and  dismal  aspect  of  most  of  the  houses  in  which  the  im- 
portant work  is  to  be  done. 

Yet  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  a  better  feeling.  Wherever 
I  have  gone  in  my  visits  to  the  schools,  I  have  met  with  kind- 
ness and  a  generous  hospitality;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
levy  in  advance  for  my  compensation,  this  was  to  me,  and  to 
the  system,  a  very  important  consideration  ;  and  for  it  I  de- 
sire to  tender  to  all  these  friends  my  sincere  and  hearty 
thanks.  May  they  in  after  years  see  this  "  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters  "  return  in  blessings  an  hundred  fold. 

Few  cases  of  disorder  in  the  schools,  or  questions  relative 
to  discipline,  have  come  before  the  Commissioners. 

The  schools  are  all  opened  by  reading  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  in  some  few  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  re- 
peated audibly  by  teacher  and  pupils  in  addition  to  the 
Scripture  lesson. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  healthy  moral  tone  and  a 
high  sense  of  honor  pervade  our  schools  generally ;  the 
teachers  treating  their  pupils  as  embryo  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  inculcating  ( (  respectful  and  modest  demeanors, 
simplicity,  purity  and  truthfulness  in  thought  and  speech. 

The  want  of  regular  attendance  is  severely  felt  as  an  evil 
of  great  magnitude  ;  the  remedy  for  it,  if  any,  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  School  Boards  or  their  employees.  It  is  in  the 
hearts  of  parents. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
High  School,  having  no  suitable  buildings  nor  funds  appli- 
cable to  the  erection  of  such. 

Howard  Murks, 
President  Board, 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY, 

December,  1866. 

To  (he  State  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir: 

Having  presented  to  you  my  statistical  report,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Public  Schools  in  our  County,  during  the 
first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  new  system,  it  only  remains 
to  add  thereto  some  explanations  which  could  not  well  be  in- 
cluded in  figures. 

The  system  begins  to  work  more  smoothly,  though  it  is 
still  beset  with  certain  difficulties.  These  arise  in  part  from 
the  opposition  which  never  fails  to  attend  all  new  undertak- 
ings ;  in  part  from  what  may  be  called  political  opposition,  and 
chiefly,  from  the  want  of  a  special  fund  to  build  and  furnish 
school  houses.  The  portion  of  the  State  tax  coming  to  our 
County,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  going  through- 
out the  school  year.  The  Board  made  every  exertion  in  its 
power  to  induce  the  County  Commissioners  to  levy  the  local 
tax,  required  by  law,  but  in  vain.  Being  thus  compelled  to 
divert  a  portion  of  the  fund  designed  to  carry  on  the  schools, 
and  employ  it  in  building  and  repairs,  we  were  unable  to  ex- 
tend aid  to  the  teachers,  beyond  the  three  terms.  This  ar- 
rangement works  badly  :  not  so  much  because  that  period  is 
decidedly  insufficient  for  the  children,  as  for  the  unfavorable 
effect  upon  teachers.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  them  to  pay  their 
salaries  for  a  part  of  the  year  only,  and  we  cannot  expect  to 
retain  those  whose  services  are  most  valuable,  unless  we  can 
give  them  steady  employment. 

School  houses  are  yet  needed  in  several  sections  of  our 
County  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
the  school  system  into  complete  operation,  and  do  justice  to 
its  admirable  design,  unless  means  are  afforded  in  someway 
to  supply  buildings,  desks,  maps,  and  all  the  essentials  to 
bringing  up  our  schools  to  the  high  standard,  worthy  of  our 
really  enterprising  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  pass  in  review  the  actual  im- 
provements thus  far  made,  thereis  just  cause  for  decided  en- 
couragement. Aboutseven  lotsof  land,  towhich, during  the 
year,  our  title  has  been  secured.  Six  new  school  houses,  of 
convenient  size,  and  creditable  appearance,  beside  important 
and  expensive  repairs  made  to  old  ones.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  desks  of  Soper's  excellent  pattern  ;  nearly  $2,000  worth 
of  books  scattered  through  the  School  Districts  ;  a  few  maps 
with  further  prospect  of  supply  in  that  line— may  be  enu- 
merated among  the  educational  gains  of  the  year  and  a-half. 
Add  the  exhibit  made  in  the  statistical  report,  of  the  large 
increase  of  pupils  over  any  former  year  ;  and  there  is  still 
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left  out  the  greatest  improvement  of  all,  I  refer  t  >  the  quali- 
ty of  the  teachers.  We  show  7  or  8  "first  gradj"  teacher* 
— first  grade  in  merit,  as  in  rank.  Besides  th  \se,  a  l&rg^ 
number  of  faithful  pains  taking,  moral  instruc:  >rs  are  at 
work,  improving  themselves  as  well  as  their  sc  lolars.  A 
few  there  are  still  who  have  mistaken  theL  calli  ig. 

Striking  the  balance  of  difficulties  and  encoura  ;ernent«,  -&* 
fairly  as  I  can,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  de  idedly  pre- 
ponderate. Progress  is  made  and  making,  and  must  go  ^% 
in  increasing  ratio,  if  the  hands  that  hold  the  destiny  of  the 
State,  shall  continue  to  uphold  the  best  interests  o:'  the -child- 
ren  of  the  State. 

Respectfully, 

Wm.  H.  Farqtj  tar, 

President  of  (he  Board 


PRINCE  GEORGE'S  COUNTY. 

To  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Dear  Sir: 

Since  my  last  report  I  have  personally  visited  and  exam- 
ined every  school  in  the  County  with  two  excepti  ns.  Aadp 
in  reviewing  our  educational  history,  I  am  gra  fied  to  say 
the  indications  of  improvement  are  unmistak  ihle.  Tliff 
new  system  has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  pop  .lar  mm<L, 
A  fresh  impetus  and  vitality  have  been  imparted  to  it  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  law. 

According  to  the  County  school  enrollment,  the  numeri- 
cal increase  of  pupils  during  the  last  twelve  m  >nth&,  hm 
been  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  aveage  attenda  ice  duri&g 
that  time,  has  been  upwards  of  forty  per  cent.  And  with, 
the  increase  of  the  pupils,  there  has  been  a  co -responding 
improvement  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  schools 

Teachers. — Our  teachers,  taken  in  the  aggrega  e,  have  in- 
creased very  much  in  efficiency  since  my  last  rep  >rt.  Some 
can  be  recommended  highly  lor  their  acquiremen  ts,  energy, 
and  aptitude  to  teach,  and  for  the  discipline  and  good  or&ez 
which  they  preserve  in  their  schools.  But,  I  re  ;ret  to  say, 
some  still  remain  who  are  inefficient  and  who  will  h asset* 
leave  the  ranks,  and  their  places  be  supplied  by  others  mo?* 
competent. 

Examinations. — Public  examinations  are  held  at  the  en*£ 
of  each  quarter,  and  are  conducted  orally.    The  atfcenda&ae 
of  parents  and  spectators  is  sometimes  quite  1  irge.  A 
the  anticipation  of  the  presence  of  the  Commissioners  aa.4 
patrons  by  the  pupils  at  the  examinations,  seem  to  inspk* 
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^hern  with  great  emulation  in  making  their  preparations. 
Nothing  affords  children  more  exquisite  pleasure  than  to 
h&ve  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments. It  is  also  equally  salutary  in  arousing  a  professional 
pride  among  the  teachers.  And  it  continues  to  stimulate 
teacher  and  pupil  throughout  the  whole  school  term.  It 
also  affords  parents  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
gress of  their  children  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers. 

School  Houses — Present  the  same  appearance  of  dilapida- 
tion as  they  did  years  ago.  They  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  their  antiquity.  The  tenements  are  uncom- 
fortable and  destitute  of  all  pretentions  to  good  taste.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  think  I  use  language  too  strong  when  I 
say  they  are  disgraceful  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
mre  located.  And  in  most  instances  there  is  a  perfect  adap- 
tation of  furniture  to  the  appearance  of  the  antiquated  ex- 
terior. All  the  schools  are  devoid  of  globes  and  maps,  and 
in  many  instances,  of  even  black-boards.  Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  would  contribute  more  to  the  permanency  of  our 
aew  system,  than  to  be  able  to  substitute  for  the  tumble-* 
«Iewn  huts,  now  occupied  as  school  houses,  comfortable  and 
attractive  edifices. 

Mental  Eocercises. — Almost  every  school  in  the  County  has 
ilaily  exercises  in  Familiar  Sciences,  and  some  have  intro- 
duced Mental  Arithmetic.  It  is  the  plan  of  some  of  the 
teachers  in  the  examinations  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  to  en- 
gage the  pupils  in  the  lower  and  more  advanced  classes  at  the 
same-  time.  The  great  rapidity  and  facility  with  which 
they  solve  the  numerous  questions  propounded  to  them, 
•ewder  it  a  deeply  interesting  exercise. 

Ttxt-Books.—  The  universal  introduction  of  Text-Books  is 
attended  with  much  trouble  and  vexation.  It  occurs  in  some 
instances  from  opposition,  and  frequently  for  the  want  of 
ability  to  purchase  books,  as  they  are  required. 

It  is  a  desideratum  in  the  consummation  of  this  beneficent 
scheme  of  education  to  introduce  some  plan  by  which  every 
t>hi!d  may  be  supplied  with  Text-Books  ;  and  one  by  which  4 
ihe  poorest  children,  as  recipients,  may  not  be  subjected  to 
the  humiliating  imputation  of  being  considered  paupers.  If 
some  delicate  plan  for  gratuitous  distribution  could  be 
Adopted,  I  am  confident  it  would  lead  to  the  development  of 
ra&ny  bright  intellects. 

Mpediments. — Many  still  exist  to  retard  the  progress  ot 
Mir  new  system  in  this  County.  The  most  prominent  is  the 
adverse  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  County  authorities, 
so  reference  to  the  imposition  of  an  additional  school  tax, 
The  result  lias  been  the  curtailment  of  eur  financial  ability. 
«hich  has  rendered  us  unable  to  pay  oar  teachers  the  sala- 
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ries  promised  them,  and  which  we  think  they  have  faithfully 
earned. 

All  we  desire  to  make  our  present  system  snccessful  is  to 
be  able  to  build  suitable  school  edifices,  and  to  give  salaries 
sufficient  to  command  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers. 

Encouragements. — Some  prominent  and  influential  gentle- 
men have  manifested  their  appreciation  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, by  discontinuing  their  private  tutor  and  sending  their 
children  to  the  Primary  Schools.  In  one  District  three  pri- 
vate schools  have  disappeared  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  And  in  proportion  as  we  elevate  the  standard  of 
education,  will  our  new  system  become  patronized.  We  think 
at  a  period  not  remote,  the  people  will  ascertain  that  a  use- 
ful and  practical  education  can  be  obtained  without  incurring 
the  expense  of  sending  their  children  to  Academies  and 
Schools  from  home.  In  several  of  our  Primary  Schools  the 
Classics,  Mathematics,  Philosophy  and  some  of  the  polite 
literature  are  successfully  taught.  And  the  classics  in  some 
of  them  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  expen- 
sive schools. 

Commissioner 8 . — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  add  my 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  efficiency,  punctuality  and  fidelity 
with  which  the  Commissioners  have  discharged  their  duty. 
Each  one  seems  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  and 
has  zealously  co-operated  to  advance  the  educational  interests 
of  the  County. 

The  salary  is  disproportioned  to  the  work  before  them ; 
but  they  look  beyond  the  reward  of  dollars  and  cents.  Their 
reward  will  be  the  gratitude  of  the  rising  generation. 

Conclusion. — After  briefly  adverting  to  several  particulars 
in  connection  with  our  schools,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  they 
are  in  a  very  improving  condition.  When  I  entered  upon 
my  field  of  duty,  about  18  months  ago,  our  schools  were  very 
unsatisfactory  and  deservedly  unpopular  ;  and  if  I  have  had 
any  instrumentality  in  promoting  the  educational  interests 
of  our  County,  it  is  productive  of  more  pleasing  emotions 
than  any  emoluments  I  have  received. 

John  H.  Bayi*e, 
President  of  the  Boa/rd. 
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QUEEN  ANNE  COUNTY. 

Centreville,  Nov.  12,  1866. 

Rbv.  L.  Van  Bokkelen. 
Sir : 

All  the  statistical  information  you  require,  may  be  found 
in  the  blank  forms  furnished  by  your  Board,  now  filled  up 
and  in  your  possession.  Nothing  has  been  done  toward 
establishing  a  High  School,  except  publishing  in  our  week- 
ly County  papers,  the  law  upon  the  subject,  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  people.  We  have  asked  for  proposals  from  the 
different  districts  of  the  County,  but  so  far  no  response  has 
been  made  to  our  request.  We  have  kept  our  Schools  in  oper- 
ation during  the  entire  School  year,  except  in  one  or  two  ca- 
ges, when  they  were  temporarily  closed  for  want  of  scholars  ; 
and  have  closed  up  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Board,  after 
paying  two  or  three  small  debts  left  by  the  old  Board,  en- 
tirely out  of  debt  and  with  a  surplus  of  a  few  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  our  Treasurer.  We  therefore  have  a  fair  start  for 
the  current  year.  We  have  however,  been  entirely  unable 
to  improve  the  condition  of  our  school  houses.  They  are 
as  we  found  them,  except  that  in  a  few  instances,  some 
slight  but  absolutely  necessary  repairs,  costing  but  little, 
have  been  made.  Whenever  I  have  had  an  opportunity  I 
have  urged  upon  the  people  to  whom  I  have  had  access  in 
my  official  visits  to  the  schools  and  at  other  times,  the  great 
importance  of  comfortable  houses  for  the  use  of  the  children 
of  the  County,  and  of  our  utter  inability  to  furnish  them  for 
want  of  funds,  but  all  my  appeals  have  been  ineffective,  and 
nothing  has  been  done.  If  we  could  get  one  District  only  to 
build  a  suitable  house  and  furnish  it  with  such  furniture  as- 
a  school  house  needs,  I  am  almost  sure  that  others  would 
soon  follow  the  good  example.  Every  body  acknowledges 
that  we  need  good  houses,  but  nobody  seems  disposed  to  do 
anything  to  enable  us  to  furnish  them.  I  think  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  our  way  in  this  and  in  other  cases  is  the 
want  of  concern  in  the  minds  of  parents  about  the  education 
of  their  children.  I  form  this  opinion  from  the  very  bad  at- 
tendance of  scholars  in  schools.  Though,  except  in  the 
sickly  season,  the  number  of  scholars  enrolled  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  good  school,  the  number  in  daily  attendance  will 
hardly  average  fifty  per  cent,  ofthoso  upon  the  Register. 
We  have  strong  advocates  of  the  new  system  among  the 
most  intelligent  men  among  the  County,  and  it  has  its  ene- 
mies too.  I  find  among  its  strongest  friends,  the  parents  of 
those  pupils,  who  have  been  kept  regularly  at  school  and 
who  have  seen  its  advantages  in  the  same  advancement  of 
their  children,  and  its  enemies  are  those  whose  children  do 
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not  attend  school  at  all,  or  if  enrolled,  are  present  one  day 
and  absent  ten,  and  who  cannot  under  such  circumstances 
advance  at  all.  These  persons  blame  the  school  system,  for 
what  their  own  indifference  or  neglect  occasions.  It  would 
bo  a  great  thing  gained,  if  some  means  could  be  devised  to 
secure  a  more  regular  attendance.  Though  we  have  effi- 
cient teachers,  it  is  a  great  discouragement  to  them  to  go  to 
school  from  day  to  day  and  find  their  houses  almost  empty. 
In  thinking  of  this  subject  of  bad  attendance,  another  thing 
presents  itself  to  my  mind,  in  the  time  of  vacation.  The 
months  of  July  and  August  do  not  suit  us.  They  are  the 
months  when  our  schools  are  generally  well  filled,  and  the 
vacation  comes  on  and  breaks  up  the  schools  when  in  their 
most  prosperous  condition.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  an  amendment  to  the  law,  altering  the  scholastic  year, 
and  making  the  Winter  Term  the  first  Term  of  the  year,  be- 
ginning with.  January  and  ending  March  fifteenth.  The 
Spring  Term  beginning  March  sixteenth  and  ending  May 
thirty-first.  The  Summer  Term  beginning  June  first  and 
ending  August  fifteenth,  Vacation  until  October  fifteenth, 
then  the  Fall  Term  commencing  October  sixteenth  and  end- 
ing December  thirty-first.  The  vacation  would  then  be  in 
the  sickly  season.  Farmers  would  have  the  services  of  their 
children  at  home  during  a  very  busy  portion  of  the  year,  as 
they  will  have,  whether  it  be  vacation  or  not.  If  whenever 
this  plan  will  not  suit  all  parts  of  the  State,  let  the  law  fix 
the  duration  of  the  vacation,  but  leave  the  time  of  it  to  the 
County  Boards. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  that  a  year's 
experience,  has  left  a  favorable  impression  of  the  system,  and 
that  all  who  take  the  pains  to  examine  for  themselves,  must 
be  convinced,  that  if  not  successful,  the  system  itself  is  not  in 
fault.  With  such  amendments  as  your  experience  will  sug- 
gest, the  law,  when  defective,  may  be  made  more  conducive 
to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  such  things  as  were  engraft- 
ed upon  it  by  hasty  legislation,  (if  any  such  exist)  may  be 
reconsidered  and  lopped  off  or  improved. 

At  the  late  election,  the  following  was  printed  upon  the 
tickets,  "For  or  against  the  passage  of  a  Law,  restoring  to 
the  County  Commissioners,  the  power  of  Local  Taxation  for 
Educational  purposes."  When  the  ballots  were  counted 
twelve  hundred  and  two  votes  were  found  to  be  in  favor  of 
such  a  Law  and  sixty-five  against  it.  I  obtained  the  consent 
of  these  interested,  to  have  this  matter  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple in  accordance  with  your  suggestion  to  that  effect,  and  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  to  you  the  result. 

With  much  respect  yours, 

James  W.  Thompson, 

President  of  the  Board. 
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SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Princess  Ann,  December,  1866. 

Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  dec, 

Sir : 

I  respectfully  refer  you  to  tables  A,  B,  C  and  D  of  iny 
statistical  report,  as  affording  a  full  and  clear  exhibit  of  our 
school  work  for  the  school  year,  ending  June  30th,  1866. 

These  tables  present  in  figures,  "  facts  which  are  stubborn 
things,"  and  which  we  desire  shall  speak  for  themselves. 
As  yet,  we  have  not  done  anything  definite  towards  organ- 
izing the  County  High  School — deeming  it  more  expedient 
to  defer  action  in  this  respect,  until  we  shall  have  organized 
the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  wherever  needed  in  the 
County.  When  this  is  fully  accomplished,  and  we  find  our- 
selves possessed  of  the  necessarjr  funds  to  organize  the  High 
School,  it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  do  so  at  once. 

"  What  action  has  been  instituted  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  local  tax  for  prolonging  the  school  terms 
procuring  necessary  apparatus  for  efficient  school  work?" 
We  caused  to  be  published  through  the  newspapers  of 
our  County  a  communication  calling  on  the  voters  of 
our  County,  at  the  late  election,  to  express  their  con- 
cent to  a  continuance  of  the  local  school  tax,  by  endors- 
ing on  their  ballots,  "  For  a  school  tax."  This  commu- 
nication appeared  a  few  days,  only,  before  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, in  consequence  of  my  absence  from  the  County,  and 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  it  to  circulate,  to  any  extent, 
among  the  people.  The  consequence  was,  but  a  small  expres- 
sion through  the  ballot  box.  So  far,  however,  as  that  ex- 
pression was  obtained,  it  showed  a  very  decided  majority  in 
favor  of  its  continuance — the  vote  being  four  hundred  and 
forty-nine  in  favor,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  against 
it.  Since  the  election,  1  have  been  assured  that  those  who 
voted  against  it,  did  so  because  they  had  it  confounded  in 
their  minds  with  the  tax  for  accumulating  a  school  fund  of 
six  millions  of  dollars,  which  they  were  opposed  to.  In  this 
view  they  regarded  it  as  the  imposition  of  a  new,  and  not 
the  continuance,  merely,  of  the  old  tax. 

"  What  are  your  resources  for  building  school  houses,  or 
what  plan  do  you  propose  as  most  likely  to  accomplish  speed- 
ily this  essential  workP"  In  the  month  of  August  last,  we 
had  a  special  meeting  of  our  Board  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering and  devising  somo  plan  for  supplying  the  County 
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with  new  school  houses.  We  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
setting  forth  this  great  necessity,  and  inviting  the  people  of 
each  District  to  invest  their  private  capital  in  building  school 
houses  after  the  plan  prescribed,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Building  Committee,  as  provided  by  the  By-Laws, 
pledging  the  Board  to  rent  said  houses  at  a  rent  of  6  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  building,  and  to  purchase  the  buildings 
at  cost,  as  fast  as  we  have  the  means  of  doing  so.  We  re- 
solved, also,  not  to  keep  the  schools  open,  as  Public  Schools, 
more  than  three  terms  the  present  year.  By  this  means  we 
hope  to  save  a  fund  for  building  purposes.  We  further  re- 
solved to  appropriate  eight  thousand  dollars,  out  of  any 
funds  in  the  treasury,  as  a  School  House  Fund,  for  this  year. 
It  is  very  questionable  whether  we  can  do  this  consistently, 
with  carrying  on  the  schools  three  terms.  On  the  above  plan 
we  hare  about  three  new  school  honses  building  by  the 
citizens,  and  several  others  talked  of.  Our  enterprising 
friends,  of  Potatoe  Neck,  have  prosecuted  to  completion 
their  first  class  Academy  building  ;  and,  though  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Trusiees  have  invited  our  co-operation  in  organiz- 
ing their  school,  by  appointing  one  or  more  teachers,  as  yet, 
they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  succeeded  in  select- 
ing a  suitable  teacher  for  Principal.  The  delay  has  been  oc- 
casioned, no  doubt,  by  a  misdirection  of  their  efforts. 

The  people  of  our  County  are  clamorous  for  Public  Schools 
and  school  houses.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  speak  in  strong 
language  of  complaint  of  our  Board,  because  we  do  not  build 
new  school  houses  at  once — they  are  impatient  if  the  schools 
are  not  kept  going  all  the  year.  This  is  the  fact,  notwith- 
standing they  are  assured,  and  know,  that  we  have  not  the 
necessary  means  at  our  command.  The  inference  from  all 
this  is  plain  ;  the  people  consider  that  they  have  the  right 
to  be  educated  by  the  State,  not  only  to  be  educated,  but  well 
and  liberally  educated.  They  argue  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  supply  the  means  of  educating  her  people — means 
commensurate  with  their  rights.  With  the  people  it  is  a 
question  of  right,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  duty  on  the 
other.  We  believe  that  the  people  of  Maryland  hold  this 
view  of  this  great  question  of  public  education,  and  that 
they  would  not  only  sustain  the  system,  but  would  have  the 
Legislature,  through  their  respective  delegates,  act  up  to  the 
full  measure  of  this  great  State  duty.  Why  compromise  a 
matter  of  plain  duty  by  half-way  measures  ?  Why  not  per- 
form her  whole  duty  to  her  people?  This,  too,  is  the  view 
that  the  Political  Economist,  with  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  interest  of  the  State,  in  all  its  surroundings,  would 
take  of  this  question.  He  knows,  full  well — science  has  de- 
monstrated the  fact — that  there  is  no  element  of  State  pros- 
perity equal  to  an  educated  people.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  element  so  expensive  and  dangerous  as  an  ignorant  and 
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vicious  people.  In  the  light  of  an  investment ;  then,  it  is  the 
best  and  wisest  that  the  State  can  make,  to  incur  the  neces- 
sary expense  to  educate  her  people. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Henry  A.  White, 
President  of  the  Board, 


ST  MARYS  COUNTY. 

Rev.  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen, 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

You  have  received  my  statistical  report.  Its  figures  not 
only  show  the  condition  and  doings  of  the  new  system  in 
St.  Mary's  County,  but  demonstrate  its  marked  and  steady 
progress.  They  prove,  I  think,  clearly,  its  fitness  for  its 
important  work,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  this  County.  I 
now  send  you,  at  your  request,  some  of  the  results  of  my 
observation  of  its  working,  and  such  suggestions  as,  I  think, 
may  promote  its  interests. 

1  shall  not  discuss  any  question  either  abstract  or  practi- 
cal, but  confine  myself  to  a  simple  history  of  the  operations 
of  the  system.  I  cannot  think  it  pertinent  in  a  report  which 
I  think  should  be  strictly  historical,  to  argue  the  necessity 
of  the  object  of  the  system,  and  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  accomplish  it. 

The  necessity  of  popular  education  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  argument  concluded.  The  new  system  is  the 
organized  result  of  discussion,  experience  and  purpose. 
The  people  of  the  State  have  decided  that  the  children  of  the 
State  ought  to  be,  must,  and  shall  be  educated.  To  do  this 
work,  they  have  framed  a  system  of  agencies,  and  the  simple 
question  noio  is,  does  it  answer  its  purpose?  Results  of  its 
operation  is  the  true  answer  to  this  question.  As  I  remarked 
above,  my  tabular  exhibits  show  that  in  St.  Mary's  the  new 
system  works  well — answers  its  purpose  fully.  The  people 
of  St.  Mary's  are  in  favor  of  popular  education.  At  first, 
owing  to  misapprehension  of  the  designs  of  the  new  system 
— naturally  growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of  its  origin — 
there  was  very  general  dissatisfaction,  which  was  not  les- 
sened by  unavoidable  delay  in  organizing  our  Board  and 
opening  the  schools.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  true  and 
only  object  of  the  sysiem  became  apparent,  the  characteristic 
candor  of  the  people  determined  that  it  should  have  a  fair 
trial.  Accordingly,  throughout  the  County,  we  wore  en- 
couraged by  gentlemen  whose  influence  was  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  auspicious  of  our  success.  I  must  avail  myself 
•of  this  occasion  to  thank  those  gentlemen  for  their  support ; 
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.  and  espeecially  the  talented  editors  of  the  "  Leonardtown 
Gazette,"  who,  from  the  first,  personally  and  through  the 
columns  of  their  paper,  gave  us  unequivocal  and,  perhaps, 
indispensibleaid.  Indeed,  that  paper  has  seemed  to  us  much 
like  one  of  the  component  agencies  of  the  system,  so  marked 
and  continuous  has  been  its  co-operation. 

But  the  people  of  St.  Mary's  favor  not  only  the  object, 

•  but  the  organic  character  of  the  new  system.  They  like  the 
idea  of  its  oneness,  or  unity.  The  same  feature  distinguishes, 
as  is  patent  from  their  origin  and  history,  their  own  develop- 
ment. Hence  the  system,  as  such,  receives  their  prompt  ap- 
preciation and  favor.  Everywhere  throughout  the  County, 
are  found  cheering  evidences  of  increased  interest  in  popular 
education,  especially  as  it  concerns  the  Public  Schools.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  our  statistics,  and  the  fact  that  Private 
Schools  have  become  fewer  from  want  of  support. 

On  the  12th  day  of  September,  1865,  our  Board  organized, 
appointed  Mr.  George  Combs,  Secretary  and  Treasurer — a 
most  excellent  appointment — and  ordered  the  schools  to  be 
opened  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  The  opening  of  th'e 
schools  so  early  after  organization,  was  premature,  as  it  pre- 
vented attention  to  condition  of  school  houses,  and. compelled 
employment  of  teachers  without  the  thorough  examination 
required  by  the  system.  The  Board  had  scarcely  been  or- 
ganized, when,  from  declension,  resignation,  and  removal 
from  the  County,  but  one  member  remained,  and,  of  course, 
the  work  of  supervision  suffered.  The  three  vacancies  were 
at  length  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Albert  Young, 
George  I.  Spalding  and  Edward  S.  Abell,  gentlemen  well 
qualified  and  with  hearts  for  the  work.  The  Board,  thus 
composed,  began  their  work  by  inspecting  the  field  of  oper- 
ations which  was  found  as  follows  :  Thirty  school  houses, 
a  few  of  which  were  tolerably  comfortable,  but  the  majority 
unfit  to  be  occupied,  especially  in  inclement  weather.  Not 
one  had  suitable  seats  or  desks,  and  as  to  appliances  indis- 
pensable to  the  work  of  teaching,  there  were  none,  save  here 
and  there  a  solitary  black-board — a  sable  witness  of  the  exit 
of  chaos — but  sure  harbinger  of  approaching  order. 

With  such  houses,  how  can  the  system  fulfil  its  promise? 
How  can  children  be  educated  in  houses  uncomfortable  and 
without  the  necessary  furniture  and  means  of  instruction? 
And  yet,  how  can  the  Board  supply  the  want?  The  funds 
at  its  disposal  are  not  enough  to  keep  schools  open  during 
the  scholastic  year,  repair  dilapidated  houses  and  build  the 
new  ones  required.  We  shall  be  forced  to  suspend  schools 
for  at  least  one  term,  in  order  to  have  funds  to  repair  and 
"build.  Indeed,  some  four  or  five  schools  are  now  urgently 
needed  in  as  many  neighborhoods,  in  each  of  which  are  some 
25  or  30  children  of  school-going  age,  but  there  is  no  house 
in  which  school  can  be  kept.    I  suggest  that  the  Legislature 
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authorize  our  County  (Commissioners  to  levy  a  small  County 
tax  for  the  purpose  of  huilding,  repairing,  and  furnishing 
school  houses.  I  know  St.  Mary's  has  suffered  much  in  loss 
ef  property  hy  the  war,  and  therefore,  I  merely  advise  per- 
mission in  the  matter.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  local  District 
tax,  as  some  neighborhoods,  through  penuriousness  or  indif- 
ference, might  be  content  with  a  house  and  furniture  unfit 
for  their  purposes.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  teachers,  very 
generally,  show  increasing  interest  in  their  work.  They  are 
not  only  attentive  to  the  more  general  duties  of  their  call- 
ing, but  to  those  details  which  mark  the  good  teacher,  and 
are  necessary  to  successful  instruction.  They  are  getting  to 
understand  the  system  and  the  duties  it  prescribes.  Hence 
there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  schools  in  respect  of 
order,  discipline,  and  classification  of  scholars.  Their  teach- 
ing is  of  a  more  scientific  character.  They  attach  import- 
ance to  principles,  and  are  striving  to  teach  them  to  their 
pupils.  I  notice  decided  progress  in  both  teachers  and  schol- 
ars, and  am  hopeful  of  still  further  advance  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  evident  than  that  the  present 
compensated  supervision  is  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of 
Public  Schools.  It  is  admitted  by  those  generally  whose 
children  are  interested  in  the  matter.  The  supervisors  at 
these  visits  learn  the  entire  condition  of  the  school :  how  the 
«cholars  are  progressing,  and  the  method  of  instruction  ;  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  and  the  classification  of  the  pupils  ; 
whether  there  be  enough  of  books  and  of  the  right  kind  and, 
the  condition  of  the  house  and  furniture.  At  these  visits  the 
teachers  receive  friendly  advice  and  direction  as  to  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  their  schools  and,  indeed,  upon 
whatever  connects  with  their  calling.  Children,  too,  are  ad- 
dressed upon  the  importance  ofeducatiou,  and  urged  to  regu- 
larity of  attendance  and  diligence  in  study,  &c.  The  good 
effects  of  these  visits  are  seen  in  the  greater  interest  of 
teacher,  scholar  and  parent.  Surely  the  good  effects  of  the 
visits  of  the  President,  Commissioners,  and  visitors  to  the 
schools  are  too  manifest  for  any  one  to  doubt  them.  Com- 
missoners'  visits  to  the  schools  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  es- 
sence of  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

As  it  regards  a  High  School  we  have,  as  yet.  done  noth- 
ing. We  have  not  the  necessary  funds.  There  is,  however,. 
I  am  hapryr  to  say,  no  present  necessity  for  one,  as  the  higher 
wants  of  this  and  the  odjacont  County  are  fully  met  by 
"  Charlotte  Hall  School,"  located  in  a  village  of  the  same 
name  in  the  upper  part  of  this  County.  From  time  almost 
immemorial  this  school  has  had  a  reputation  second  to  no 
other  of  the  same  grade.  Always  favored  with  an  able 
Board  of  supervision,  and  a  Faculty  of  rare  distinction,  it 
has  had,  to  say  the  least,  its  share  of  success,  and  has  edu- 
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cated  many  who  have  attained  eminence  in  the  several  pur- 
suits of  life.  It  is  justly  the  pride  of  the  people  of  this 
whole  section,  and  whether  it  may  ever  connect  more  inti- 
mately with  our  new  system,  time  alone  will  tell.  Some  of 
our  best  teachers  we  get  from  it. 

And  now,  Doctor,  you  have  my  Report.  I  have  labored 
hard,  for  my  field  is  a  laborious  one.  My  colleagues  have 
done  their  duty  and  I  bear  record  to  their  interest  and  zeal. 
God  knows  my  heart  that  it  is  unselfishly  in  this  work,  and 
I  know  that  my  imperfect  efforts  have  not  been  equal  to  my 
interest  in  the  cause.  My  intercourse  with  you  has  been 
pleasant,  and  I  know  that  you,  too,  have  labored  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  this  great  work. 

James  Bunting, 
President  of  the  Board. 


TALBOT  COUNTY. 

Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 

State  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  condition  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Talbot  County. 

Continued  illness  in  the  autumn  of  1865  prevented  me 
from  rendering  a  report  of  the  Fall  term  of  that  year,  and 
responding  to  certain  queries  coutained  in  your  circular  let- 
ter of  December  last.  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
reply,  in  order  that  the  record  of  the  schools  of  this  Countj 
may  be  complete. 

I.  "  The  condition  of  the  schools  under  the  old  local  law; 
"  the  school  houses,  teachers,  and  mode  of  supervising.' ' 

The  people  of  Talbot  County,  from  a  very  early  period  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  neighborhood  and  parochial  schools, 
and  though  these  were  not  public  schools,  in  the  sense  of 
being  supported  by  public  bounty,  private  beneficence  of  the 
wealthy  threw  them  open  to  their  less  favored  neighbors  and 
tenants.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  gentry  of  a  neighborhood 
to  erect  houses  and  empoly  teachers  for  the  education  of  their 
own  children,  and  other  pupils  were  admitted  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  nominal  tuition  fee,  or,  in  necessitous  cases,  en- 
tirely free  of  all  charge.  These  private  schools  were  formed 
throughout  the  County,  and  were  maintained  for  a  long  time, 
diffusing  the  benefits,  and  fostering  an  appreciation  of  edu- 
10 
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cation.  In  these  schools  many  of  our  most  excellent  citizens 
received  all  the  scholastic  training  which  they  ever  pos- 
sessed, and  in  them  was  laid  the  foundation  of  much  ripe 
scholarship.  Many  were  of  excellent  character,  and  their 
teachers  men  of  acquirements.  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer 
particularly  to  a  school  taught  by  a  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  St. 
Michael's  and  to  the  school  in  Oxford  Neck,  under  a  Mr. 
Emmons.  When  these  schools  were  under  enlightened  su- 
pervision, as  was  the  case  of  the  last  mentioned  school,  great 
pains  was  taken  to  secure  good  teachers,  and  to  introduce  ap- 
proved methods  of  instruction.  The  patrons  of  the  Oxford 
Neck  school,  after  employing  a  very  competent  teacher,  at 
their  own  expense,  sent  him  to  Philadelphia  to  study  the 
system  then  in  vogue,  and  after  his  return  supplied  him  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  teaching  according  to  this  sys- 
tem. These  private  schools,  upon  the  establishment  of 
a  local  system,  merged  into  public  free  schools,  and  many,  or 
all  of  them  continued  to  receive  private  support  in  addition 
to  the  public  donation. 

The  first  authentic  record  we  have  of  the  establishment  of 
a  school  to  be  supported,  or  aided  by  the  public  funds,  is  in 
the  "Proprietary  Act"  of  October  26th,  1723,  by  which 
the  Reverend  Henry  Nicholls,  Colonel  Mathew  Tilghman 
Ward,  Robert  Ungle,  Esq.,  Mr.  Robert  Goldsborough,  Mr. 
William  Clayton,  Mr.  John  Oldham,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Boz- 
man  were  appointed  visitors  of  a  school  "  to  be  erected  at 
the  most  convenient  place  as  near  the  centre  of  the  County 
as  maybe."  Provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  this 
and  similar  schools  in  all  the  other  Counties  of  the  State, 
and  it  would  appear  that  funds,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act,  had  already  accumulated  in  the  treasury  of  ttie 
State,  which  were  ordered  to  be  divided.  A  course  of  study 
was  prescribed,  and  many  details  of  the  management  of  the 
school.  This  school  had  able  and  competent  teachers,  the 
name  of  one  of  whom  has  reached  us,  that  of  Mr.  George 
Rule,  who  yet  has  decendants  in  this  County,  and  heirs  of 
his  honorable  reputation,  if  not  of  his  name.  The  precise 
location  of  this  school  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover, 
but  a  gentleman,  versed  in  our  local  history,  Mr.  J.  B.  Kerr, 
informs  me  that  it  was  where  the  waters  of  Miles  River  and 
Third  Haven  most  nearly  approach  each  other,  namely,  upon 
the  land  of  Mr.  James  Ridgeway.  How  long  this  school 
continued  in  operation  is  not  known,  but  in  the  year  1782,  by 
an  act  of  Assembly,  power  was  given  to  the  visitors  to  sell 
the  land,  the  house  having  previously  been  burned  down, 
and  to  transfer  the  proceeds  to  Washington  College,  Kent 
County. 

I  should  not  omit  in  this  brief  survey  of  schools,  to  men- 
tion that  Talbot  County  claims  to  have  bad  the  first  abso- 
lutely free  school  within  the  State.    In  or  about  the  year 
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1750,  1751,  1753,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Bacon,  through  the 
liberality  of  many  of  the  colonists,  aided  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Lord  and  Lady  Baltimore,  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  "  Charity  Working  School/'  The  building  now  used  as 
the  County  alms  house  was  erected  through  his  efforts.  The 
school  went  into  successful  operation,  and  continued  to  exist 
up  to  the  time  of  our  revolutionary  war.  The  following  is 
the  heading  of  the  subscription  paper  circulated  by  Mr. 
Bacon : 

"  Whereas,  Profaneness  and  debauchery,  idleness  and  irn- 
"  morality,  are  greatly  owing  to  a  gross  ignorance  of  the 
"Christian  religion,  and  to  sloth  and  idleness,  especially 
"among  the  poorer  sort  in  this  province;  and,  Whereas, 
"  many  poor  people  are  very  desirous  of  having  their  child- 

"  ren  taught,     *    *    *  we,  whose  names  areNunder- 

"  written,  do  hereby  promise  and  agree  to  pay  yearly,  * 
"  *  *  for  setting  up  a  u  Charity  Working  School  '' "  in  the 
"parish  of  St.  Peter,  in  Talbot  County,  for  maintaining  and 
"  teaching  poor  children  to  read  write  and  account,  and  in 
"instructing  t^hem  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
"  Christian  religion,  as  taught  in  the  Church  of  England,' ' 
etc.  On  the  the  29th  September,  1750,  he  had  obtained  an- 
nual subscriptions  amounting  to  $284,  and  donations  of  $164 
more  from  the  citizens  of  the  County.  In  a  letter  from  Cecil 
Calvert,  secretary,  to  Lord  Baltimore,  addressed  to  Parsoa 
Bacon,  he  says,  "  As  a  peculiar  mark  of  his  (Lord  Balti- 
"  more's)  favor  and  protection  *  *  he  has  given  in- 
"  struction  to  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  his  agent  and  receiver 
"  general  to  pay  *  *  *  the  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas 
"  sterling  ($466,)  as  a  free  gift  *  *  *  and  the  sum  of 
"  twenty  pounds  ($86.60,)  a  year,  together  with  five  pounds 
"  ($21.66)  a  year  from  Lady  Baltimore,  *  *  *  to  be 
"  paid  by  half  yearly  payments,"  etc.  The  same  letter 
indicates  that  the  boys  of  this  Institution  were  graciously 
allowed  to  be  called  "nominal  Baltimore  boys."*  Mr. 
Calvert,  in  a  post  script  subscribes  five  pounds  sterling 
a  year  to  the  school  from  his  own  purse.  During  our  revo- 
lutionary troubles,  this  school  languished  and  finally  be- 
came extinct.  The  property  of  this  school,  b}r  the  concur- 
rence of  our  people,  and  under  sanction  of  an  act  of  Assem- 
bly, was  transferred  to  the  authorities  of  Talbot  County, 
as  a  home  for  the  County  poor. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this^tate,  by  the  act  of  1798, 
appropriated  to  an  Academy  to  be  located  in  this  County, 
the  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  annually.  This 
was  followed  by  the  act  of  1799,  establishing  the  Academy 
at  Easton,  and  incorporating  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Into 
this  school,  provision  was  made  to  receive  one  pupil  free  of 


*  American  Quarterly  Church  Review,  October  1865,  Art.  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon 
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charge,  for  every  hundred  dollars  appropriated  hy  the  State. 
In  the  year  1800,  a  lot  of  ground  was  purchased  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which 
Board  then  consisted  of  Messrs.  John  Edmondson,  Nicholas 
Hammond,  Samuel  Chamberlaine,  Thomas  James  Ballitt, 
William  Hayward,  Ennals  Martin,  Stephen  Theodore  John- 
son, Perry  Benson,  John  Roberts,  Owen  Kennard,  John 
Coats  and  Hugh  Sherwood.  The  building  was  erected,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned,  by  the  private  beneficence  of  certain 
gentlemen,  there  being  no  evidence  that  any  State  or  County 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  purpose,  but  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  a  subscription  paper  was  in  circulation 
in  the  year  1806.  The  school  was  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Academy  Building  in  1812,  about  which  time  it  was  erected. 
It  was  then  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Boyle, 
as  teacher,  who  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  earnest  and 
able  men,  who  gave  to  the  Academy  a  high  standing,  which 
it  maintained  until  the  year  1866,  when  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees transferred  the  building  under  a  lease,  at  a  nominal 
sum,  to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  the  use  of  a 
High  School,  to  which  J  shall  refer  in  this  report.  At  this 
school  many  of  our  most  useful  citizens  were  educated,  and 
it  has  fostered,  or  kept  alive  among  us  a  love  and  appreci- 
ation of  liberal  studies.  If  the  limits  of  this  report  would  per- 
mit, I  should  be  pleased  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  teachers,  and  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  scholars. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1832,  a  school  was  organized 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Spencer,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael's 
upon  the  farm  "  Solitude,"  the  residence  of  the  rector.  Dr. 
Spencer  was  assisted  in  this  school  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Spencer,  who  was  subsequently  the  Principal  of  the 
Easton  Academy,  of  which  he  had  charge  when  he  died,  in 
tbe  year  1865.  This  school  received  no  aid  from  the  State. 
It  was  very  flourishing  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  dis- 
tinguished particularly  for  its  thorough  tuition  in  the  clas- 
sics, in  which  branch  of  learning  Dr.  Spencer  was  especially 
proficient.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  medieval  type.  He 
was  a  devoted  churchman  and  recluse  from  society,  not  from 
any  unsocial  or  misanthropical  feelings,  but  because  solitude 
afforded  opportunity  for  study.  With  highly  cultivated 
tastes,  he  was  simple,  almost  to  asceticism,  in  his  habits, 
for  he  was  thus  from  small  means  ^nabled  to  gratify  his 
passion  for  books.  His  knowledge  of  the  languages  was 
profound.  He  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  natural 
sciences,  doubtless  having  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  them 
in  early  life  from  the  character  of  the  French  Philosophers 
of  the  past  century.  He  excelled  as  a  teacher  of  the  ancient 
lauguages,  and  was  probably  more  thorough  in  his  training 
of  boys  in  these  studies  than  any  man  in  the  State.  This 
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school,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was  destroyed  by  an  act  of 
gross  insubordination  and  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
Dr.  Spencer  died  in  Jackson,  Mis>issippi,  during  our  late 
national  troubles,  while  in  the  discharge  of  duty  as  a  pas- 
tor and  teacher. 

Feeling  the  need  of  an  Academic  Institution  of  a  higher 
grade  than  any  that  had  hitherto  existed  in  this  county,  a 
number  of  the  most  public  spirited  of  our  citizens,  headed 
by  General  Tench  Tilghman,  a  gentleman  who  has  always 
been  foremost  in  every  enterprise  which  promised  ad- 
vantage to  this  County,  and  who,  to  native  energy  of  char- 
acter, and  hereditary  courtliness  of  manners,  has  added 
scholarly  culture,  united  in  subscribing  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  erection,  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  of  buildings  suitable 
for  a  school  of  the  best  class.  In  the  year  1848,  the  "  Mary- 
land Military  Academy"  was  organized,  and  a  short  time 
thereafter  went  into  operation,  with  an  able  and  efficient 
staff  of  instructors,  and  with  a  goodly  number  of  pupils, 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  school  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Howard  Allen,  an  elevc  of 
West  Point.  The  course  of  study  embraced  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  the  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
To  these  was  added  military  tactics.  This  school,  too,  as 
did  the  others  which  have  been  mentioned,  for  a  number  of 
years,  pe;  .warmed  its  work  of  education  successfully  and  well, 
and  not  t  je  least  valuable  part  of  this  work  was  that 
achieved  beyond  its  own  bounds  in  fostering  among  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  an  estimation  of  intellectual  pursuits  and  ac- 
quirements, as  opposed  to  mere  material  aims  and  gains. 
Owing  to  some  accident,  the  large  building  used  for  school 
purposes  was  destroyed  by  fire,  leaving  the  residence  of  the 
superintendent  only.  The  school,  after  this  disaster,  could 
not  be  continued,  and  became  extinct. 

It  will  appear  from  this  that  Talbot  County  has  long  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  schools.  This  has  rendered  our 
people  familiar  with  the  teacher,  accustomed  to  the  burdens 
and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  schools.  When  bv  act  of 
Assembly,  1825,  and  other  supplementary  acts  our  local 
system  was  instituted,  it  found  houses,  teachers,  books,  and 
a  community  acquainted  with  school  work  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  schools  were  improved  by  the  change.  A  gene- 
ral interest  in  the  school  was  exchanged  for  the  indifference, 
and  negligence  of  t]^ee  trustees,  and  a  clerk  elected,  ac- 
cording to  a  legal  fiction,  by  the  tax  payers  of  the  School 
District,  but  really  chosen  by  the  few  friends  of  the  teacher, 
whom  he  could  persuade  to  attend  at  the  school  house,  in 
order  that  he  might  secure  the  form  of  a  re-election.  These 
trustees  and  their  clerk  were  the  nominal  visitors  of  the 
school,  who,  beside  electing  the  teacher,  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  the  pupils  by  purchasing  fuel,  and  attending  to 
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repairs  to  the  house.  It  was  expected  that  they  should  visit 
the  school,  but  actual  supervision  was  almost  unknown. 
Teachers  of  several  years  incumbency  declare  that  before 
the  past  year,  no  school  officer  was  ever  seen  within  their 
doors,  during  the  hours  of  study  and  recitation. 

Little  care  was  taken  to  secure  the  services  of  fit  and 
competent  men,  and  the  selection  was  too  often  decided  by 
personal  favor,  or,  what  is  worse,  by  partizan  partiality. 
Yet  there  were  many  good  teachers.  Recently,  one  of  the 
abuses  of  the  old  system,  the  multiplication  of  the  kinds 
of  school  books,  had  been  measureably  corrected  by  the 
adoption  by  the  County  Commissioners,  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  our  most  enlightened  teachers,  of  a  series  of  books 
which  should  be  used  in  all  the  schools.  The  evil  had  become 
so  great  that  scarcely  any  two  schools  used  the  same  Text- 
Books,  and  often  in  the  same  school,  classes  could  not  be 
formed  on  account  of  this  diversity.  I  found  in  one  school 
four  Spellers,  six  Readers  (or  thirteen,  if  each  one  of  a  se- 
ries should  be  counted,)  six  Arithmetics,  (or  eight,  counting 
ail  of  a  series,)  four  Grammars,  four  Algebras,  and  three 
Philosophies.  The  cost  of  these  books  to  the  County  (for 
the  County  supplied  books  free  of  charge,)  was  enormous. 
There  was  no  school  apparatus,  with  the  exception,  in  a  few 
of  the  houses,  of  black-boards,  of  the  use  of  which  the 
teachers  seemed  to  be  unconscious,  and  in  fewer  still,  of 
outline  maps,  which  were  unintelligible  to  the  gentlemen  in 
charge.  And  yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks — want  of  care 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  entire  absence  of  supervision, 
multiplication  of  books,  want  of  school  apparatus,  and  loss 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people — the  schools  were  doing 
good,  educating  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  a  large  num- 
ber of  children;  and  what  is  not  to  be  disregarded  in  our  esti- 
mate of  them,  praparing  the  public  mind  for  the  introduc 
tion  of  that  salutary  reform  projected  in  our  u  Uniform  sys- 
tem of  Free  Public  Schools." 

II.  "  By  what  funds  supported,  and  what  degree  of  effici- 
ency the  schools  attained.'' 

The  latter  clause  of  your  query  I  have  answered  as  fully 
as  needful,  above.  It  remains  only  for  me  to  reply  to  the 
former.  Onr  schools  were  supported  by  the  share  of  the 
Stat)  Free  School  Fund,  which  falls  to  the  county  annually, 
and  by  a  levy  made  by  the  County  Commissioners  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  There  was  an  additional  levy  to  pay  for 
books  and  stationery  which  were  furnished  to  the  child- 
ren free  of  charge,  and  for  fuel,  but  no  other  incidental  ex- 
penses were  defrayed  from  the  common  fund.  The  expenses 
of  building  and  repairing  school  houses  were  borne  by  the 
District  requiring  such  houses,  and  the  repairs  to  them,  and 
the  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  assessable 
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property  of  the  individual  Districts.  The  salaries  paid  to 
clerks  and  examiners  were  from  the  County  levy.  Our  peo- 
ple have  always  paid  their  school  taxes  with  alacrity  ;  so 
willing  indeed  are  they  to  do  so,  that  when  there  was  actu- 
ally no  law,  through  some  oversight  in  codification,  to  com- 
pel them,  they  voluntarily  and  unhesitatingly  paid  the  re- 
quired assessment. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  permitted  to  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry made  in  your  circular  of  September  24.  u  What  ac- 
tion has  been  instituted  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the 
local  tax  for  prolonging  the  school  terms,  and  procuring 
necessary  apparatus  for  efficient  school  work?"  In  ac- 
cordance with  your  suggestion  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  County  was  called,  through  the  public  prints,  to  the 
fact,  that  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1867,  by  provision 
of  the  constitution,  all  local  laws  for  the  collection  of  taxes 
for  the  support  of  schools  would  be  abrogated,  and  that  the 
proportionate  share  of  Talbot  County  of  the  fund  derived 
from  State  taxation  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools 
open  but  one  half  of  the  year ;  that,  in  order  that  County 
taxation  might  be  authoritatively  made,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  people  to  express  their  assent  through  the  bal- 
lot box.  I  requested  that  the  tickets  to  be  used  upon  the 
day  of  the  election  should  have  upon  their  face  such  expres- 
sions as  should  indicate  the  views  of  the  voters  upon  this 
subject,  and  they  were  so  printed.  The  result  showed  that 
there  was  no  opposition  worthy  of  consideration  in  any  other 
than  one  district,  and  there,  I  feel  sure,  the  opposition  origi- 
nated from  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  question  at 
issue.  The  majority  in  the  whole  County  was  967  in  a  vote 
of  1531,  only  282  ballots  having  been  cast  against  author- 
izing the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  for  Local  Taxation  to 
support  the  schools. 

III.  "  Your  opinion  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  County,  and  whether  there  are  many  who 
cannot  read  and  write." 

I  think  we  can  compare  favorably  with  any  of  our  sister 
Counties,  in  general  intelligence.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
we  are  lacking  in  that  faculty  called  by  some  metaphysi- 
cians and  known  by  common  people  as  common  sense, — the 
faculty  which  makes  us  to  do  our  part  in  the  work  of  the 
world  successfully  and  well.  We  are  all  farmers,  and  it  is 
said  by  strangers,  very  successful  farmers  ;  not  inapt  to  seize 
hold  of  all  advantages,  and  by  applying  mind  to  matter, 
work  out  our  good.  We  are  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  only  so  far  secluded  as  to  escape  the  mental  and 
moral  epidemics  which  pass  over  other  communities.  Our 
people,  like  all  others  purely  agricultural,  are  not  so  bright 
and  smart,  as  the  residents  of  towns  and  cities,  whose  wits 
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are  sharpened  by  altrition,  but  we  find  ourselves  equal  to  the 
kindly  contests  with  our  generous  soil  and  halcyon  skies. 
We  have  not  much  high  scholarship,  nor  much  gross  ignor- 
ance, at  least  among  the  white  population.  A  number  of 
well  educated  people  scattered  throughout  the  County,  and 
not  congregated  in  the  towns,  has  served  to  give  our  peoole 
a  contempt  of  ignorance  at  least,  if  not  a  love  of  learning. 

Probably  not  more  than  five  per  centum  of  our  white 
population  are  entirely  illiterate  ;  but  a  much  larger  per- 
centage are  so  little  instructed  that  their  writing  is  far 
from  being  a  useful  art  to  them,  their  reading  is  performed 
with  such  difficulty  that  it  is  not  indulged  in  as  a  pleasure, 
and  their  arithmetic  is  confined  to  the  simplest  combinations 
of  numbers.  Of  our  negroes,  I  may  say  they  are  generally 
extremely  ignorant,  but  the  schools  which  have  lately  been 
established  for  their  instruction,  by  the  charity  of  benevo- 
lent societies  abroad,  are  doing  good  service,  and  diminish- 
ing, it  may  be  only  grain  by  grain,  this  mountain  of  ig- 
norance. I  should  not  refrain  from  stating  briefly  in  this 
connection  that  our  people  are  becoming  not  simply  recon- 
ciled to  the  establishment  of  these  schools,  but  really  desirous 
that  they  be  maintained  and  be  rendered  efficient,  though  I 
see  no  disposition  to  give  any  pecuniary  support,  or  active 
encouragement.  I  have  thought  it  not  proper,  considering 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  puplic  mind,  and  that  I  was  under 
no  official  obligation,  to  give  any  attention  to  these  schools 
for  colored  children  ;  but  the  time  will  speedily  come  when 
public  sentiment  will  not  only  permit  but  will  demand  that 
some  provision  be  made  for  the  education  of  this  degraded 
class,  which  comprises  one-third  of  our  whole  population. 
Public  safety,  and  public  economy,  if  not  the  higher  and 
stronger  motive  of  public  justice  will  require  it  at  our  hands. 

IV.  "  Whether  there  is  evidence  of  zeal  in  sustaining  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  a  willingness  to  erect  and  furnish 
school  houses.' ' 

It  cannot  be  said  truthfully  that  there  is  any  zeal  in  sus- 
taining Public  Schools,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  destroy  them  by  any  party  or  set  of  men,  so 
much  attached  are  our  people  to  their  schools,  that  there 
would  no  longer  be  the  apathy  upon  the  subject  of  education 
which  now  exists.  We  pay  our  taxes  for  th*»  support  of 
schools  willingly  ;  there  is  unanimity  of  sentiment  that 
they  must  be  sustained,  that  competent  teachers  must  be 
employed,  and  adequate  salaries  paid  ;  that  commodious 
houses  with  the  proper  appliances  should  be  built  and  kept 
in  order  ;  but  there  are  few  who  will  give  their  personal  at- 
tention to  these  matters,  and  consequently,  with  ample 
means,  and  the  very  best  intentions,  small  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure  capable  persons  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  , 
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the  houses  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay  and  neglect ; 
little  interest  has  heen  felt  by  either  teacher  or  pupils,  and 
the  schools  have  thus  heen  poorly  attended  and  poorly 
taught.  There  has  been  more  reluctance  to  pay  district 
taxes  for  the  building  and  repairs  of  houses  than  to  pay  the 
County  taxes  for  the  payment  of  salaries.  I  therefore  think 
that,  in  any  modification  of  the  law  towards  making  pro- 
vision for  the  erection  of  new  or  the  restoration  of  old  houses 
a  tax  should  be  levied  upon  the  whole  County,  to  pay  for  one- 
half  the  cost  of  such  work,  leaving  with  each  district  to 
raise  the  other  half,  by  district  taxation.  This  I  think 
would  afford  a  salutary  check  upon  the  demands  for  new 
houses,  which  would  be  almost  universal  if  the  whole  cost 
should  be  derived  from  a  County  fund.  Our  people,  I  should  . 
add,  have  not  yet  learned  to  know  the  value  of  handsome, 
cheerful,  well  appointed  school  houses  as  educational  agen- 
cies of  themselves,  apart  from  books,  apparatus  and  teachers-. 

V.  "  The  action  of  your  Board  relative  to  Teachers'  sal- 
aries— the  rule  adopted  for  the  distribution  of  Text 
Books — the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  attended 
school  during  the  term  ending  November  15,  1865 — 
the  aggregate  amount  paid  for  salaries  and  the  amount 
paid  for  incidental  expenses." 

As  the  tabular  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
rendered  with  this  report  will  give  all  statistical  information 
I  need  not  make  any  reply  to  the  latter  portion  of  your  in- 
quiry. When  this  Board  came  into  office  it  found  the  schools 
in  operation  under  teachers  with  fixed  salaries.  These 
ranged  from  $350  to  $500  a  year.  No  change  was  made 
during  the  first  year.  We  deemed  it  inexpedient,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  adopt  the  system  recommended  by  the 
State  Board,  that  of  a  sliding  scale,  graduating  the  pay  by 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school.  The  geographical  for- 
mation of  this  County  is  such  that  there  must  necessarily  be 
many  small  schools  in  the  necks  of  land,  bounded  by  wide 
water  ;  and  we  reflected  that  in  such  districts  no  amount  of 
labor,  diligence  or  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  whose 
lot  was  cast  in  these  neighborhoods  could  raise  his  number 
of  pupils  above  that  required  for  the  minimum  salary.  We 
know  also  that  some  of  our  most  capable  and  deserving 
teachers  were  in  the  occupancy  of  these  necessarily  small 
schools.  We  therefore  determined  to  assign  specific  salaries 
to  the  differeut  schools,  having  regard  to  the  grade  of 
the  teacher,  the  size  and  the  location  of  his  school.  Our 
maximum  and  minimum  remain  $500  and  $350.  Our  vil- 
lage teachers  of  the  same  grade  and  size  of  school  receive  the 
larger  salaries. 

Our  system  of  distributing  Text-Books,  during  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1866,  was  to  allow  the  teacher  to  make  a 
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requisition  for  as  many  books  as  he  had  reason  to  believe 
would  be  required  by  his  school  for  the  year.  These  books 
were  charged  to  the  school,  and  issued  upon  these  requi- 
sitions, countersigned  by  the  District  Commissioner  of  that 
district  in  which  the  schools  were  located.  It  was  found 
that  this  system  was  attended  with  loss  to  the  Board,  and 
that  many  more  books  were  called  for  than  were  actually  need- 
ed, thus  leaving  many  books  on  hand  in  the  school  houses  sub- 
ject to  depredations  and  injury.  We  have  therefore  recalled 
all  books  remaining  unsold,  to  the  office,  and  now  issue  no 
more  than  are  actually  required  for  the  immediate  wants  of 
each  school,  and  charge  them  directly  to  the  teacher,  making 
him  accountable  for  their  full  value,  and  deducting  it  from 
his  quarterly  salary.  We  believe  this  plan  is  working  well, 
securing  greater  care  and  economy.  We  make  no  charge  of 
stationery,  believing  that  its  cost  will  be  covered  by  the 
small  advance  made  upon  the  price  of  the  books. 

VI.  "  How  long  will  you  be  able  to  continue  the  schools 

with  the  present  income?" 

We  mean  to  keep  our  schools  open  for  the  ten  months  con- 
stituting the  school  year.  Our  people  through  the  County 
Commissioners  will  furnish  us  the  necessary  funds.  Our 
chief  difficulty  in  this  regard  arrives  from  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  get  possession  of  the  money  levied  for  our  use.  This 
has  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  borrow  frequently,  aud  I 
fear  our  false  system  of  Count}'  finance  will  render  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  continue  this  vicious  practice  by  anticipating 
our  income  by  loans.  But  the  schools  will  be  kept  open 
maugre  this  trouble. 

VII.  "  Your  opinion  of  the  school  law.  Is  it  a  good  working 

system,  and  adapted  to  your  wants?  What  additions, 
alterations  or  amendments  would  you  advise?" 

The  alterations  and  amendments  which  have  suggested 
themselves  to  my  mind  have  already  been  anticipated  by  the 
action  of  the  "  Association  of  (School  Commissioners"  in  its 
late  and  previous  sessions.  I  would  suggest  however,  that 
an  abbreviation  of  the  length  and  a  change  of  thetime  of  va- 
cation to  September,  would  be  acceptable  to  many  if  not 
most  of  our  people.  So  much  time  is  necessarily  lost  in  the 
County  from  foul  weather  that  long  intermissions  of  study 
are  not  required  ;  and  September  is  a  month  in  which  the  at- 
tendance of  the  children  is  smallest  and  most  irregular, 
owing  to  sickness  and  the  demands  of  labor.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject, however,  which  I  will  not  pursue,  as  it  may  be  pre- 
sented by  those  having  in  charge  the  subject  of  amendments 
to  the  law,  and  there  is  not  such  an  unanimity  among  our 
people  as  to  justify  me  in  insisting  upon  it. 

The  main  features  of  the  law  under  which  we  are  work- 
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ing,  after  the  experience  of  one  year,  have  my  hearty  appro* 
bation,  for  these  among  other  reasons.  First,  because  it  is 
a  general  law  for  the  whole  State.  Second,  because  it  pro- 
vides for  a  State,  a  County,  a  district,  and  an  individual 
school  supervision.  Third,  because  it  removes,  as  far  as  is 
possible  in  this  County,  the  whole  matter  of  school  adminis- 
tration from  the  domain  of  politics.  Fourth,  because  it 
provides  a  uniform  series  of  Text  Books  throughout  the 
State.  Fifth,  because  it  secures  schools  by  the  State  levy  to 
all  parts  of  the  State,  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  year,  even 
to  those  Counties  which  have  been  heretofore  unable  or  un- 
willing to  support  public  free  schools.  Sixth,  because  it 
makes  provision  for  the  education  of  professional  teachers 
by  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  the  formation  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  the  organization  of  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations. Seventh,  because  it  provides  for  a  system  of  gradu- 
ated schools  for  the  State  from  the  lowest  primary  to 
the  highest  university,  and  professional  school. 

The  objections  which  are  made  to  the  law  are  mostly  the 
result  of  a  misapprehension  of  its  provisions,  ignorance  of 
the  details  of  its  administration,  or  unreasonable  prejudice. 
The  objections  may  thus  be  stated.  1st.  The  system  is  an 
expensive  one  to  the  State  at  large,  and  to  the  several  Coun- 
ties. That  it  costs  something  to  the  State  cannot  be  gain- 
said, but  the  question  immediately  occurs,  are  not  the  bene- 
fits accruing  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  cost?  This 
is  for  every  candid  mind  to  answer.  With  no  records  of  the 
expenses  of  the  schools  under  the  County  system,' it  is  im- 
possible to  know  with  absolute  precision  the  difference  of  the 
cost  of  the  two  systems,  but  from  such  information  as  can 
be  gathered,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  for  this  County  at 
least,  the  new  system  is  one  of  economy  and  saving.  2nd. 
The  school  officers  receive  exorbitant  salaries  for  small  ser- 
vice. As  the  amount  of  these  salaries  are  enormously  exag- 
gerated in  the  minds  of  the  people,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
such  an  objection  should  suggest  itself.  But  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  would  show  that  no  men  doing  so  much  work  for 
the  State  are  so  inadequately  paid.  3d.  That  the  people 
are  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  electing  their  school 
officers,  and  through  them  the  teachers.  As  this  is  an  ob- 
jection that  needs  but  be  stated,  to  bring  its  own  answer  I 
shall  not  essay  any  reply.  4th.  That  books  are  issued  to 
the  children  at  prices  above  what  they  can  be  sold  by  private 
dealers.  As  no  parent  is  obliged  to  buy  of  the  County 
Board,  and  as  no  County  Board  is  obliged  to  buy  of  the 
State  Board,  this  objection  could  have  little  force,  even  if  it 
had  truth  for  a  foundation  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  books  are 
sold  to  the  children  at  fully  15  per  cent,  below  the  retail 
prices  of  the  dealers,  and  the  small  advance  which  is  charged 
above  the  wholesale  prices  is  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the 
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cost  of  transportation,  and  of  the  stationery,  which  is  fur- 
nished to  the  schools  free  of  all  charge  whatever.  To  those 
who  advocate  the  supplying  books  free  of  all  cost  to  the  child- 
ren it  may  be  said,  that  we  believe  the  present  system  is  eco- 
nomical, because  it  prevents  the  wanton  destruction  of  books  ; 
that  it  teaches  the  children  neatness  and  care,  by  placing  the 
ownership  in  them  ;  and  lastly,  that  it  secures  the  important 
end  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  possess  and  retain  the  manuals 
with  which  he  has  become  familiar  'o  be  used  as  means  to 
continue  his  education,  or  as  books  of  reference  after  he 
shall  have  left  school.  The  presence  of  books  in  every 
family  is  a  means  of  educating  the  popular  mind,  and  if 
there  can  be  no  others  let  them  be  the  Text-Books. 

There  is  one  class  of  our  citizens  who  make  no  objection 
to  the  law,  but  on  the  contrary  are  its  most  earnest  advo- 
cates— I  mean  the  teachers.  They  of  all  others  are  the 
most  capable  from  their  general  intelligence,  and  their  po- 
sition to  judge  of  its  merits  and  defects.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  "  Teachers'  Association"  of  this  County,  they  gave  ex- 
pression to  their  estimation  of  the  system,  in  a  series  of  re- 
solutions warmly  endorsing  all  its  leading  features.  I  can 
safely  'commit  the  defense  of  the  law  to  this  body  of  our 
citizens,  feeling  confident  that  they  who  can  speak  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  partisan  or  selfish  motives,  are 
able  and  willing  to  uphold  the  new  school  system,  and  repel 
any  attack  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  Under  it,  they  secure 
a  just  estimate  of  their  own  services,  permanence  of  situa- 
tion, punctuality  in  their  pay,  sympathy  in  the  labor  and  an 
appreciation  of  their  honorable  profession.  And  under  this 
stimulus  they  all  declare  that  they  are  able  to  teach  with 
greater  zeal  and  renewed  energy  and  increased  ability. 

Having  replied  to  all  your  enquiries,  as  fully  as  is  neces- 
sasy,  or  perhaps  more  at  length  than  I  should  have  done,  I 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  school  work  in  this  County 
during  the  past  year  and  up  to  this  date,  disregarding 
those  matters  which  are  set  forth  satisfactorily  in  the  tabu- 
lar reports  herewith  rendered. 

When  this  Board  assumed  the  charge  of  the  schools,  it 
found  the  County  already  laid  off  into  School  Districts,  each  of 
which  was  supplied  with  a  house,  and  with  a  teacher  actively 
engaged  in  his  duties.  There  was  no  record  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  these  districts,  and  no  recorded  title  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  houses  and  lands  attached.  The  number  of  School 
Districts  was  greater  and  so  remains,  than  would  be  necessary 
but  for  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  County.  The  segrega- 
tion of  our  population  into  small  neighborhoods  by  the  nu- 
merous watercourses,  or  estuaries,  by  which  the  whole  County 
is  intersected,  renders  a  multiplication  of  School  Districts  una- 
voidable, if  we  would  place  Schools  within  the  reach  of  every 
child.     This  leads  to  an  evil  hereafter  to  be  referred  to, 
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namely,  an  increase  of  the  number  of  the  schools  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  excellence.  None  of  these  houses  were  in  good 
condition  The  best  are  found  in  the  villages.  Yet  they 
were  habitable,  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  The  teachers 
were  continued  in  their  schools,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
fall  term,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  trie  President  and 
other  Commissioners  to  visit  the  Schools,  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  teachers,  and  learn  something  of  their 
qualifications  by  observing  their  methods  of  teaching  and  their 
powers  of  discipline,  they  are  called  upon  for  examination. 
The  standard  of  competency  was  raised  much  above  that  which 
had  been  esteemed  sufficiently  high  by  the  former  exami- 
ners, consequently  many  teachers  declined  submitting  to 
the  test '  of  an  examination,  and  resigned  their  places, 
Others  were  rejected  as  incompetent,  and  yet  others  were  al- 
lowed to  teach  upon  a  permit,  with  the  understsnding  that  they 
were  again  to  be  examined,  when  if  they  should  be  found  dis- 
qualified they  were  to  surrender  their  schools.  The  large 
majority  of  these  under  a  second  trial,  showed  that  they  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  intervening  time  to  prepare  for  this 
trial,  and  were  passed.  Of  the  forty-two  teachers  employed 
in  the  Schools  two  received  certificates  of  the  first  grade, 
and  eighteen  of  the  second  grade.  Upon  a  second  examina- 
tion five  others  received  second  grade  certificates.  There  are 
now  forty-one  Schools  in  operation,  under  two  first  grade 
teachers  and  thirty  of  the  second  grade.  All  others  are  teach- 
ing under  permit.  We  have  been  gradually  eliminating  the 
indifferent,  and  substituting  efficient  teachers.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  instantly,  but  will  be  done  ps  fast  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  the  teacher  and  the  good  of  the 
schools.  Time  is  required  to  show  the  unfitfulness  of  a 
teacher  who  has  shown  his  competency  upon  examination. 
Two  new  schools  have  been  opened,  and  three  old  ones  are 
closed,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  children.  As  far  as 
we  have  been  able,  without  fund  especially  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  we  have  had  repairs  made  upon  the  houses,  and 
we  await  legislation  to  euable  us  to  do  much  more  in  this  di- 
rection. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  made  in  your  circular  letter  of 
Sept.  24th:  "What  has  been  done  towards  organizing  a 
County  High-School?"  I  am  able  to  reply.  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  thi3  Board  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  High- 
School  in  this  County,  inasmuch  as  the  Easton  Academy 
was  in  a  measure  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  such  a  school,  un- 
til the  State  Board  of  Education  should  adopt  some  plan  for 
the  organization  of  like  schools  throughout  the  State,  which 
duty  seems  to  be  required  of  that  Board  by  the  law.  But  as 
the  death  of  Mr.  Matthew  Spencer  during  the  year,  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  Trustees  should  elect  a  principal  lor  the 
Academy,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  undertake 
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the  establishment  of  a  High-School  at  once  ;  and  according!  y 
advertisement  was  made,  as  directed  by  the  law,  for  propo- 
sals from  the  various  districts  and  towns  of  the  County,  to 
furnish  tree  of  charge  suitable  buildings  and  apparatus  for  a 
High-School.  The  only  offer  which  was  received  by  this 
Board  was  irom  the  Trustees  of  the  Easton  Academy,  who. 
proposed  to  execute  a  deed  of  lease  to  this  Board,  of  their 
building  for  five  years,  at  the  nominal  sum  ol  one  dollar  a 
year.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  papers  executed. 
We  have  also  received  of  them  a  fund  of  $1,375  to  be  used  at 
our  discretion.  1  cannot  but  refer  to  the  frank  and  liberal 
manner  in  which  this  transaction  was  conducted  on  the  part  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  the  cordial  sup- 
port which  many  of  them  continue  to  render  to  the  High- 
School,  which  has  superseded  the  school  managed  by  them  for 
so  many  yesrs,  and  with  so  much  wisdom.  Tins  Board  after 
waiting  lor  instructions  from  the  State  Board  as  long  as  was 
possible,  by  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent,  framed  a 
plan  of  organization  for  the  proposed  school,  which  was  made 
to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  as  far  as  this 
was  practicable,  and  submitted  it  to  you  for  your  sanction  or 
rejection.  Tins  having  met  your  approbation,  the  plan  was 
formally  adopted,  and  teachers  were  selected.  Prof.  Joshua 
O.Coiburn,  a  graduate  of  Howard, a  gentleman  of  scholarship, 
purity  of  character,  and  extensive  experience  in  teaching  was 
eleGted  Principal,  and  Miss  Susan  B.  Oonant,  a  lady  oi  high 
culture  and  elegant  accomplishments,  the  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  department  for  girls.  On  the  1st  day  of  October  the 
High-School  went  into  operation  with  forty  scholars.  The 
course  of  study  embraces  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  all  those  branches 
which  are  taught  in  the  best  schools.  An  instructor  in  Music 
is  nominally  connected  with  the  school,  and  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  have  vocal  music  taught  in  this  as  in  all  the  larger 
schools  of  the  County  when  lunds  for  that  purpose  can  be  ob- 
tained. Calisthenics  is  already  taught  the  girls,  and  Mili- 
tary Tactics  will  be  introduced  as  soon  as  a  suitable  teacher 
can  be  secured.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  with  nattering 
success,  to  unite  in  one  school  the  pupils  of  both  sexes. 
While  the  boys  and  the  girls  have  each  their  separate  rooms 
where  they  are  assembled,  when  not  engaged  in  recitation, 
under  the  charge  of  a  teacher  of  their  own  sex,  the  classes  are 
composed  of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Their  influence  is 
mutually  salutary.  In  addition  to  the  happy  effect  upon  the 
behavior  of  the  pupils,  this  union  in  classes  has  afforded  a 
new  incentive  to  the  pupils,  and  given  more  time  to  the  teach- 
er, while  it  has  conferred  the  additional  advantage  of  bringing 
every  child  under  the  tuition  of  both  the  principal  and 
assistant. 

The  school  is  successfully  performing  its  work  and  it  is  the 
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determination  of  this  Board,  that  defects  and  deficiencies  as 
soon  as  they  betray  themselves,  whether  in  the  plan  of  or- 
ganization, the  internal  discipline,  or  course  of  study,  shall 
be  remedied.  A  Board  of  visitors  of  zealous  and  intelligent 
gentlemen,  constituted  of  the  Hon.  H.  H.  G-oldsborough, 
(Jol.  Samuel  Hambleton,  J.  C.  W.  Powell,  Esqr.,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  (Jhainberlaine,  has  been  appointed,  and  these  with  the 
President  of  this  Board  will  have  the  school  under  their 
special  supervision.  With  as  fervent  desire  and  intention  to 
make  this  school  all  that  the  friends  of  education  in  the 
County  can  wish,  they  will  allow  no  impediment  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  full  accomplishment  of  this  their  earnest  pur- 
pose. In  concluding  what  1  have  to  say  of  this  High-School, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  one  great  good  which  it  has 
measurably  accomplished,  is  the  eradicating  the  prejudices 
which  has  existed  so  long  in  the  community  against  bending 
children,  especially  girls,  to  Public  (Schools.  This  school 
now  has  for  pupils  the  children  of  our  most  respected  citizens. 

The  objection  is  offered  to  the  establishment  of  one  High- 
School  in  each  County,  that  its  advantages  and  benehts  are 
local — that  is  confined  to  but  lew  of  the  whole  body  of  citi- 
zens ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  funds  appropriated  to 
one  school  should  be  divided  among  three,  lour  or  more. 
The  same  objection  would  in  some  degree  pertain  to  tiiese 
schools — their  benefits  would  be  still  local.  But  is  not  the 
objection  overborne  by  the  advantage  to  the  whole  community 
of  having  one  thoroughly  good  school,  of  the  best  order,  in  a 
county,  of  three  or  four  01  interior  grade,  which  they  must  be, 
from  the  very  small  amount  of  money  which  each  could  receive 
from  the  State  ?  Our  District  Schools  should  be  made  equal 
to  the  wants  of  the  many  who  are  not,  and  our  High-Schools 
should  be  for  those  who  are  anxious  and  willing  to  give  their 
children  a  more  extended  course  of  study,  if  every  man  must 
have  equal  advantages,  an  impossibility,  as  the  world  is 
constituted,  no  enterprise  for  the  amelioration  of  society  could 
be  undertaken  or  accomplished.  Much  that  we  enjoy  to  the 
exclusion  of  our  fellows,  as  also  much  that  we  suiter,  is  the 
result  of  accident  or  of  those  laws  which  are  so  recondite  that 
we  cannot  discover  their  origin  or  mode  of  action.  The  occu- 
pant of  an  island  in  our  bay  who  complains  that  he  has  not 
a  school  at  his  door,  complains  as  foolishly  as  he  who  thinks 
his  lot  a  hard  one  because  he  was  not  born  heir  to  a  fortune. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  put  in  operation  those  appli- 
ances which  the  law  points  out  lor  securing  efficient  teachers 
in  the  future,  and  the  improvement  of  those  now  actively 
engaged  in  school  work.  Permits  have  been  issued  to  the  full 
number  of  pupils  which  this  County  is  entitled  to  in  the 
Normal  School.  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  admira- 
ble tuition  of  Professor  Sewell,  as  shown  by  an  actual  exam- 
ination of  our  own  students,  now  in  that  institution. 
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Early  in  July,  upon  an  invitation  by  this  Board,  Professors 
Newell  and  Leakin  visited  this  County  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  Teachers'  lustitute.  Although  the  Institute  was 
held  during  vacation,  when  many  of  the  teachers  were  absent, 
seeking  relaxation,  and  at  a  season  of  intensely  hot  weather, 
the  attendance  of  the  teachers,  which  was  purely  voluntary, 
was  large,  and  consisted  of  our  most  zealous  and  competent 
men  and  women.  As  the  purposes  of  these  meetings  were 
not  clearly  understood,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  them 
entirely  understood,  to  both  the  people  and  teachers,  some 
were  disposed  to  regard  them  as  mere  novelties  of  a  new  sys- 
tem, designed  to  cajole  them  into  an  appropriation  ;  others 
looked  upon  them  as  stated  opportunities  for  visionary  pro- 
fessors to  give  air  to  their  theories  of  education,  or  their 
methods  of  instruction,  or  it  may  be,  to  introduce  a  new 
series  of  Text- Books  in  which  they  had  a  pecuniary  inter- 
est ;  and  yet  others  expected  long  homilies  on  pedagogical 
methods,  morals  and  manners,  or  magnificats  with  the 
finest  rhetorical  modulations  in  praise  of  education,  or 
eulogies  upon  Cadmus,  that  apostle  of  letters  to  Greece, 
or  upon  Galileo,  that  martyr  of  science,  or  those  fathers  and 
doctors  of  more  modern  times  Pestalozzi,  Doctor  Arnold, 
Horace  Mann,  or  some  other  saint  of  our  school  hagiogra- 
phy — all  interesting,  but  futile  subjects.  Upon  assembling, 
however,  it  was  soon  learned  that  the  proceedings  were  to  be 
ol  the  most  practical  character,  and  discussions  in  which  all 
were  to  engage  were  to  take  the  place  of  long  and  learned 
disquisitions.  The  Institute  was  opened  daily  with  prayer 
by  one  of  the  clergy  of  our  town,  and  by  the  reading,  after- 
wards, of  a  short  pertinent  extract,  by  one  the  teachers.  The 
subject  of  the  day  was  then  introduced  by  the  Professors,  such 
as  the  best  method  of  teaching  children  to  spell,  to  read  or  to 
write,  or  the  porper  use  and  the  abuse  of  Text-Books  ; 
the  value  of  oral  teaching  ;  the  use  of  the  black-board  ; 
school  discipline,  school  otfences  and  school  punishments ; 
school  organization,  with  reference  to  classification,  and  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  lessons.  The  teachers 
were  called  upon  to  give  their  views  and  state  their  own 
plans  ;  and  alter  the  subject  had  been  very  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, the  Professor  gave  his  own  summing  up,  and  laid 
down  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  law,  or  rule  of  conduct. 
These  discussions  are  always  earnest  and  animated,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  many  teachers  who  were  present  were  pleas- 
urably  surprised  to  find  that  what  they  had  themselves  been 
doing  met  the  approbation  of  those  who  were  their  elders  in 
the  profession,  and  had  made  all  systems  their  study.  Their 
discussions  also  showed  that  we  had  men  and  women  capable 
of  thinking  for  themselves,  ingenious  in  expedient*  and  plans 
and  able  in  the  execution  of  them — any  thing  else  than  the 
traditional  routine  teachers.    They  showed  too  that  the  best 
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had  much  to  learn,  and  the  obscurest  had  something  to  teach. 
Our  Institute  continued  in  session  four  days,  and  but  for  the 
intense  heat  would  have  continued  longer,  as  the  interest  was 
unabated. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Institute,  a  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  formed,  which,  according  to  its  constitution,  must 
meet  once  each  term.  Already  there  have  been  two  meet- 
ings, with  full  attendance,  the  proceedings  of  one  of  which, 
with  reference  to  sustaining  our  school  law,  and  suggesting 
amendments,  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Association 
of  School  Commissioners,  at  its  last  meeting. 

Of  the  results  of  these  Institutes  and  Associations,  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  to  enable  me  to  speak  confidently.  The 
teachers  who  attended  them  entered  upon  their  duties  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  school  year  with  renewed  zeal ;  the 
indifferent  were  stimulated,  and  the  weak  and  timid  were  en- 
couraged. The  good  teacher  felt  the  spur  of  ambition  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  among  his  fellows,  while  in  the  whole  body 
was  engendered  that  esprit  de  corps,  which  is  so  necessary  in 
every  profession.  Our  teachers  are  beginning  to  take  pride  in 
that  prominence  which  excellence  in  any  calling,  bestows. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  and  plans  laid  before  the  Associa- 
tion, are  now  acted  upon  in  the  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  County,  and  with  great  success.  Teachers  themselves  say 
they  are  now  better  teachers  than  they  were  before,  and  I 
can  substantiate  what  they  declare.  Unused  black-boards 
are  turnedto  account ;  outline  maps  are  asked  for  ;  books  to 
prosecute  higher  branches  of  study  are  demanded  ;  school 
journals  subscribed  to,  and  our  teachers  are  acquiring  the 
first  of  all  qualifications,  a  desire  to  know  more,  that  they 
may  teach  better. 

I  must  unite  my  voice  with  that  of  almost  every  school  of- 
ficer and  teacher  in  the  land,  in  lamenting  that  evil,  which, 
of  all  others,  most  impairs  the  usefulness  of  our  common 
schools,  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance.  It  has  become 
so  great  as  almost  to  threaten  the  existence  of  a  Public 
School  system.  The  teachers  and  many  interested  in  the 
subject  of  education,  are  demanding  that  legislative  action 
should  be  had,  compelling  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to 
school,  at  least  apart  of  the  year.  This  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  would 
hardly  be  tolerated  by  our  people.  No  one  is  willing  to  be 
compelled  to  do  right.  The  other  remedies  for  this  evil  are 
so  slow  of  action  that  the  teacher  who  is  harrassed  by  the 
loss  of  discipline  in  his  school,  the  complaints  of  parents  of 
the  small  progress  of  their  children,  the  increase  of  his  labor, 
by  the  multiplication  of  his  classes,  is  ready  to  abandon  his 
school  in  despair.  If  he  must  wait  for  the  community  to  be 
educated  to  such  a  point  of  appreciation  of  education  that 
the  parents  will  not  keep  their  children  at  home  to  save  a 
11 
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few  dollars  by  their  labor,  or  if  be  must  continue  to  struggle 
to  make  his  school,  which  more  than  one-half  the  time  is 
deserted,  so  attractive  that  the  children  will  not  stay  away, 
he  fears  that  old  age  will  find  him  still  with  a  beggarly  ac- 
count of  empty  benches.  Yet  these  are  the  only  remedies 
that  are  feasible.  The  people  do  not  know  the  extent  of  this 
evil.  In  this  County,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying,  not  one- 
half  the  children,  within  the  legal  ages,  attend  one-half  of 

allA :°nf.term\ .  .       LJ         ,  .  j  .        ,  ji <  pvJlpdii 
-Another  evil  impedes  us  which  is  probably  peculiar  to  this 

County,  the  multplication  of  schools  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  cannot  all  be  filled  wtth  a  proper  number  of  pupils,  to 
give  interest  to  either  children  or  teacher.  This  is  owing  to 
three  circumstances.  1st,  to  the  geographical  formation  of 
the  County,  previously  referred  to — our  territory  being  cut  up 
into  narrow  necks  of  land  by  creeks  or  arms  of  the  bay.  We  are 
compelled  to  have  schools  in  these  neighborhoods,  or  deprive 
a  large  number  of  our  people  of  their  privileges;  yet  the 
population  is  often  too  small  to  give  a  sufficient  number  of 
children  to  contribute  an  efficient  school.  2nd,  to  the  exis- 
tence of  large  landed  estates,  which  prevents  a  great  density 
of  'population,  and  enables  and  requires  the  proprietors  to 
employ  private  tutors,  or  to  send  their  children  abroad,  as 
Public  Schools  cannot  be  established  for  want  of  a  proper 
number  of  children.  That  section  of  the  County  which  was 
earliest  subdivided  into  small  farms  has  now,  not  only  the 
most  numerous,  but  the  best  attended  and  best  taught 
schools  ;  and  there,  too,  we  find  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  the  teacher  most  esteemed,  and  th#<>j 
greatest  amount  of  general  intelligence.  3rd,  to  the  exist- 
ence in  our  midst  of  a  large  body  of  colored  people,  who  are 
by  law  excluded  from  the  schools.  No  one  would  think  of 
advocating  the  admission  of  the  children  of  these  people 
into  the  schools  for  the  whites  ;  but  as  they  make  up  fully 
two-fifths  of  our  whole  population,  and  much  more  than  that 
proportion  of  the  laborers  who  furnish  the  largest  part  of  the 
children,  our  schools  thereby  fall  short  in  their  number  of 
pupils  one-third,  if  not  one-half  of  what  they  would  be,  were 
our  population  homogeneous.  This  is  an  evil  which  time 
only  can  remedv.  The  continued  division  of  landed  estateg.,; 
and  .the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  black  race  from  among  ,j; 
us ,  will  ultimately  give  us  full  and  effective  schools.  /1:>2i;,i 

The  President  of  this  hoard  has  made  it  his  duty  to  visit 
alhtfhe' schools  of  the  County,  at  least  four  times,  except,  one  ^ 
so  remote  that  he  was  not  able  to  reach  it  so  often.  In  these 
visits"  he  has.  been  thrown  into  contact,  not  only  witj}^%(|j 
teachers  and  children,  but  with  the  parents.    Upon  the 
last  he  has  endeavored  to  impress  the  necessity  of  sendingb>, 
their  children  regularly  to  school,  and  the  duty  of  aiding;]^ 
the  teacher,  by  upholding  his  authority, ^n^Vj  iW9r4Ai9fjtifa'Jii;t 
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couragement.  He  has  been  accnstomed  to  observe  the  order 
and  discipline  maintained  by  the  teachers,  and  their  method 
of  instruction  ;  -to  give  such  suggestions  to  them  as  he 
thought  would  be  conducive  to  the  excellence  of  the  schools  > 
and  to  afford  them  that  sympathy  in  their  ill  requited  labors 
which  they  so  rarely  receive.  He  has  examined  the  child* 
ren,  at  each  visit,  in  their  studies,  inspected  their  books,  and 
endeavored,  in  short  addresses,  to  inspire  them  with  an 
ambition  to  excel  in  their  studies,  and  with  a  desire  to  prac- 
tice those  virtues  which  are  the  basis  of  good  character.  A 
less  pleasant  duty  has  been  to  listen  to  complaints  made  of 
teachers,  to  examine  into  their  foundation,  and  administer 
the  proper  corrective,  when  necessary.  In  all  these  visits  he 
has  met  with  hospitality  and  courtesy  from  those,  too,  upon 
whom  he  had  not  even  the  claims  of  acquaintance  ;  and 
though  the  labors  have  been  arduous,  they  have  always  been 
cheered  by  the  cordial  greeting  of  the  teachers,  the  bright 
smile  of  the  children,  and  the  warm  reception  of  the  parents 
into  their  homes  when  the  day's  work  was  over. 

Upon  a  survey  of  the  operations  of  the  year,  with  what- 
ever shortcomings,  whether  from  incapacity  wi thin  ourselves 
or  from  opposition  without,  it  is  evident  that  much  has  been 
accomplished.  The  conscientious  worker  may  see  where  he 
has  failed,  and  where  he  could  have  done  better,  but  he  is 
not  blind  to  what  has  been  done.  Although  this  may  not 
be  appreciable  by  those  not  engaged  actively  in  school  duties, 
it  being  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  measured  by  sensi- 
ble standards,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  real.  A  system  of  schools 
of  many  and  novel  details  has  been  made  to  support  another 
which  was  commended  by  long  familiarity.  Inaugurated 
amidst  a  great  social  revolution,  and  encountering  at  the 
very  beginning,  not  simply  the  passive  opposition  of  that 
wise  conservatism,  which  induces  us,  to  retain  what  is  old  : 
though  it  may  not  be  the  best,  rather  than  hastily  to  adopt 
what  is  new,  though  it  may  be  better,  but  also  that  active  op- 
position of  highly  wrought  prejudice  which  classes  all 
measures  of  a  hostile  party,  however  beneficent,  in  the  same 
category  with  those  which  are  most  obnoxious,  this  system 
has  been  placed  in  successful  operation.  T-emperateness, 
impartiality  and  conciliation  have  marked  the  administration 
of  this  law,  and  these  have  been  met,  on  the  part  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  with  indulgence  when  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted, encouragement  when  difficulties  have  been  encoun- 
tered, and  commendation  more  frequently  than  it  was  justly 
due.  The  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers  applying  for 
schools,  has  been  raised  ;  those  already  employed  have  been  ' 
taught  to  be  more  efficient;  methods  of  instruction  have 
been  improved  ;  the  interests  of  parents  and  children  has. 
been  awakened  ;  the  school  funds  have  been  economized; 
school  accounts-  are  orderly"  and  accurately  kept;  school 
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houses  tendered  more  comfortable  and  attractive,  and,  in 
short,  the  whole  school  machinery  made  to  work  smoothly, 
evenly  and  profitably.  And  though  this  has  not  been  done 
without  much  labor,  many  annoyances,  and  not  a  little  so- 
licitude, yet  it  has  brought  its  reward  to  those  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  its  accomplishment.  The  consciousness 
of  having  done  some  good  with  no  selfish  end,  the  knowledge 
that  whatever  betide,  they  have  laid  the  foundations,  who- 
ever may  build,  of  a  system  of  Free  Public  Schools  in  Tal- 
bot County,  which  will  ever  remain  sources  of  unmixed 
satisfaction. 

Very  respectfully, 

Samuel  A.  Harrison, 
President  of  the  Board. 

Easton,  December  2Uh,  1866. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Ret.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D., 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir  : 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sect.  5.,  By-Laws, 
and  your  circular  C,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
following  report,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners for  Washington  County. 

The  statistics  furnished  in  Tables,  A,  B,  C,  andD,  are 
as  full  as  they  can  be  made.  They  lack  that  definite  and 
positive  value  which  would  have  attached  to  them,  had  the 
schools  continued  four  terms,  and  the  terms  been  fully  kept 
in  every  school.  As  I  advised  you  in  my  former  report,  a 
number  of  the  schools  did  not  open  until  after  the  4th  of 
September,  1865,  and  some  for  prudential  reasons,  or  be- 
cause of  necessity,  did  not  make  full  terms.  With  the  pros- 
pects before  us  for  the  current  year,  it  is  hoped  a  far  greater 
value  will  be  given  to  the  statistical  report  by  a  more  careful 
attention  to  details  upon  the  part  of  teachers  an^d  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  total  number  of  different  pupils  in  the  schools  last 
year  (6,689)  while  embracing  the  greatest  part  of  the  children 
of  the  County,  does  not  include  all  the  available  educational 
material.  Many  children  who  now  attend  private  schools, 
or  are  taught  in  families,  will  eventually  be  drawn  into  the 
Public  Schools  ;  and  the  means  now  used  for  private  tuition 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  applied  to  the  help  of  the  system. 
A  very  liberal  disposition  is  manifested  by  some  of  the 
patrons  of  public  education  in  contributing  largely  of  their 
means  for  the  employment  of  first  class  teachers.  In  some 
of  our  districts,  patrons  by  voluntary  contributions  add 
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from  $40  to  $135  per  term  to  the  salary  of  the  teachers 
as  fixed  and  paid  by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

The  Board  are  using  every  effort  to  foster  and  increase  such 
liberality,  and  are  encouraged  to  hope  for  success.  They  feel 
assured  that  the  beneficial  results  of  this  system  in  the  past 
will  aid  in  enlarging  the  disposition  and  in  extending  in  a 
greatly  increased  degree  the  good  which  has  resulted  here- 
tofore. 

The  examination  of  teachers,  which  closed  on  the  31st  of 
January,  showed  that  about  one-fourth  failed  to  reach  the 
standard.  Their  places  have  been  filled  by  competent  in- 
structors. With  this  addition  of  new  and  good  teachers, 
and  the  very  beneficial  results  of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  so 
ably  conducted  here  in  September  by  Profs.  Newell  and 
Leakin,  the  schools  have  been  re-opened  with  evidence  of  in- 
creased zeal  and  ability  ;  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  results  will  be  very  marked. 

In  all  the  towns  of  the  County  the  schools  have  been 
graded  with  very  good  results.  The  people  are  growing  in 
favor  towards  the  system.  They  see  that  there  is  uniformity 
and  order,  and  that  proper  efforts  are  being  made  to  ac- 
complish the  greatest  possible  good  with  the  means  in  hand. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  proper  buildings  have  not  yet 
been  secured  for  a  High  School,  and  that  its  establishment 
has  not  yet  been  deemed  practicable.  The  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  schools,  which  is  being  effected  will  soon  pro- 
vide such  material  for  an  advanced  school  as  will  earnestly 
demand  its  establishment,  and,  with  such  a  demand,  it  is  be- 
lieved there  will  be  found  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  opening  a  very  creditable  High  School. 

The  subject  of  the  continuance  of  the  County  tax  has 
been  presented  to  the  people  by  publication  of  a  notice  con- 
taining the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  constitution,  and 
urging  them  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  at  the  approaching 
election.  It  has  been  fully  canvassed  during  the  year 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  will  be  still  further 
urged  on  the  people  by  circular  letters  and  by  every  other 
available  means.  The  need  of  a  fund  from  which  to  provide 
for  incidentals,  rents,  repairs,  &c.,  is  being  daily  felt,  and 
while  the  subject  has  not  attracted  the  attention  due  it,  it  is 
still  thought  that  sufficient  will  be  done  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  County  tax  until  such  time  as  it  can  be  con- 
veniently dispensed  with. 

The  only  available  means  for  building  thus  far,  has  been 
contributions  by  way  of  loan  by  the  people,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  school 
house  shall  be  allowed  as  rent  until  such  time  as  the  prin- 
cipal can  be  paid  from  the  fund,  or  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

The  uniformity  of  Text-Books  has  been  productive  of 
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much  good,  and  has  paved  the  way  for  greater  favor  towards 
the  system.  The  frequent  changes  under  our  old  local  law 
was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  as  well  as  of  expenditure, 
and  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  The  permanency  and 
moderate  cost  attending  the  uniform  series  has  dissipated 
much  of  this  feeling,  and  has  thus  done  good  to  the  system 
of  public  education.  Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  A.  Boullt, 

President  of  the  Board. 
<xb  (hivn  oi  bufii;!  ifowot-W»  J«od*  J*  ill  hov/oila  siwua&Xs 
-ai  tnot»qnn*>  vd  hMh  H-orf  ov.ni!  Knntq  lidiiT  AnnUnrAz 

WORCESTER  COUNTY. 

ham  {fowoK  hIoi*!  yd  wdaidfcpB  ui  ^  b^oufcu^  ttl*; 
To  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 

/SWe  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir: 

We  have  kept  our  schools  open  the  entire  year,  so  far  as 
we  could  provide  teachers.  But  some  of  the  schools  were 
kept  open  only  a  fraction  of  the  term  for  which  they  were 
reported,  and  this  occasions  the  average  cost  to  appear  small. 
To  provide  competent  teachers  has  been  one  of  our  great 
difficulties,  while  the  condition  of  our  school  houses  and  the 
accommodation  to  be  secured  for  teachers  in  many  of  our 
County  districts,  have  not  been  such  as  to  invite  teachers 
from  abroad.  Some  attention  has  already  been  given  to 
preparing  for  the  position  of  teacher,  and  we  hope  ere  long 
to  have  a  supply  of  teachers  from  among  our- own  people. 

We  have  some  surplus  funds  from  our  income- of  the  past 
year,  which  we  intend  appropriating  to  building  and  repair- 
ing school  houses.  Something  has  been  done  towards  the 
repairs  of  school  houses  ;  but  we  have  not  received  the  plans 
and  specifications  prepared  by  the  State  Board,  in  time  to  do 
anything  as  yet  toward  building  new  ones.  Orders  have 
been  passed  for  building  several  ;  but  from  the  cause  here 
mentioned,  no  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  these 
orders.  Where  I  have  reported,  in  the  balance  statement, 
so  few  additional  school  houses  needed,  it  is  not  that  we  need 
the  additional  number,  and  not  that  we  do  not  need  many 
new  ones  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old,  the  ill  adapted  ones 
we  now  have. 

Our  attention  was,  at  first,  confined  to  the  district  schools, 
and  to  getting  them  in  successful  operation,  for  we  felt  there 
wras  too  much  to  do  in  that  particular  branch  of  our  duty, 
to  turn  our  attention  so  early  to  the  establishment  of  High 
Schools.  But  as  we  advanced  in  our  work,  the  question  of 
High  Schools  came  prominently  before  us. 

Knowledge  of  our  County,  arid  of  the  disposition  of  our 
people  in  this  matter  assured  us,  that  no  one  High  School 
established  at  any  place  in  the  County  would  afford  the  de- 
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sired  advantage  to  all  sections  of  the  County,  and  if  parents 
were  compelled  to  send  their  children  from  home  to  educate 
them,  they  would  more  likely  send  them  out  of  the  State  or 
County,  than  send  them  to  the  High  School  of  the  County. 
In  view  of  this,  we  concluded  to  establish,  in  the  three 
centres  of  population  (provided  suitable  buildings  and  fur- 
niture were  furnished  by  the  districts  for  that  purpose,)  such 
schools  as  would  afford  all  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
education  to  those  several  districts.  With  such  a  proffer, 
we  advertised  for  proposals  for  High  Schools.  Berlin  has  ac- 
cepted the  terms  proposed,  and  we  have  established  a  High 
School  there. 

Under  our  arrangement,  the  High  School  is  made  to  em- 
brace the  different  departments  of  Primary,  Grammar,  and 
High  School.  The  principal  has  the  supervision  of  each  of 
these  departments.  Tuition  is  furnished  free  in  them  all, 
even  in  the  highest  department,  and  in  the  most  advanced 
studies  taught  therein. 

In  my  previous  report,  I  suggested  a  change  in  the  law, 
such  as  would  require  a  larger  bond  to  be  given  by  the  treas- 
urer, when  there  was  a  large  County  school  fund.  This, 
now,  appears  the  more  important,  as  our  lawyers  have  pro- 
nounced, that  under  the  existing  law,  any  larger  bond,  than 
that  specified  in  the  law,  would  be  void. 

I  would  further  suggest  a  provision  requiring  School 
Commissioners  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  appropriation  of 
all  school  funds  entrusted  to  them.  It  often  occurs  that 
large  sums  of  money  are  paid  over  to  them  for  disbursement, 
and  large  amount  of  books  are  in  their  hands.  It  would  be 
well  that  there  should  be  some  security  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  this  trust.  And  it  would  be  much  better  to  make 
such  provision  now,  when  there  are  good  and  faithful  men 
in  those  positions,  than  to  wait  for  some  future  time,  when 
losses  may  have  occurred. 

One  other  amendment  of  the  law  I  would  propose.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  a  County  Commissioner,  (anpl  the 
suggestion  meets  with  the  approval  of  all  I  have  heard 
speak  on  the  subject)  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  the 
school  tax  such  as  will  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  schools, 
and  not  to  make  one  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and 
another  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  School  Commissioners. 

Saml.  K.  Stewart, 
♦  President  of  the  Board, 
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OF  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS — 
SUMMER  TERM. 
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average  Dumber  of  pupils  studying  each  branch. 
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Value  of 
School  books 
distributed, 
whether  sold  or 
loaned. 

$122  24 
723  78 
483  28 
611  10 
547  61 
583  19 
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Estimated  value 
of 

School-houses, 
School-house  lots  & 
School  furniture. 
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Amount  expended 
during  the  year  in  build- 
ing, repairing 
and  furnishing  School- 
houses, 
not  included  in 
incidental  expenses. 
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Value  of 
School  books 
distributed, 
whether  sold  or 
loaned. 

$390  82 
219  05 
762  64 
625  08 
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Estimated  value 
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Value  of 
School  books 
distributed, 
rhether  sold  or 
loaned. 
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houses, 
not  included  in 
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NOTE. 

-"County  Tables  A,  B.  C,  D,  and  Statements  of  Receipts  and! 
Disbursements  for  the  Counties  of  Allegany,  Anne  Arundel, 
Baltimore  and  Calvert,  are  published  to  show  the  character 
of  the  statistics  reported  and  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
facts  embodied  in  State  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F.  Alle- 
gany County  shows  the  result  where  the  schools  were  open 
part  of  the  year.  Anne  Arundel  the  result  in  a  medium 
size  County.  Baltimore  the  result  in  a  large  County,  and 
Calvert  the  result  in  a  small  County. 

The  State  Tables  are  made  up  from  the  footings  of  the 
County  Tables  and  show  the  total  results  in  all  the  Counties. 
For  the  remaining  Counties  only  one  of  the  County  tebles, 
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Value  of 
School  books 
distributed, 
whether  sold  or 
loaned. 
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Value  of 
School  books 
distributed, 
whether  sold  or 
loaned. 

$637  65 
416  76 
421  51 
328  70 
477  00 
497  11 
516  88 

CO 

m 
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CM 
CO 

Estimated  value 
of 

School -houses, 
School-house  lots  & 
School  furniture. 

$6,100  00 
2,800  00 
4,800  00 
1,500  00 
5,970  00 

$2,117  00 

Amount  expended 
during  the  year  in  build- 
ing, repairing 
and  furnishing  School- 
houses, 
not  included  in 
incidental  expenses. 

Cost  of 
:h  different 
Pupil. 
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Value  of 
School  books 
distributed, 
whether  sold  or 
loaned. 

CC  CO  00  CO  ir- 
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$3,064  12 

Estimated  value 
of 

School-houses, 
School-house  lots  & 
School  furniture. 
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$29,500 

Amount  expended 
during  the  year  in  build- 
ing, repairing 
and  furnishing  School- 
houses, 
not  included  in 
incidental  expenses. 

$235  12 
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Cost  of 
each  different 
Pupil. 
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Value  of 
School  books 
distxibuted, 
whether  sold  or 
loaued. 

$53  58 
60  11 
34  52 
44  71 

$192  92 

Estimated  value 
of 

School-houses, 
School-house  lota  & 
School  furniture. 

$3,000  00 
•  2,500  00 
1,600  00 
3,000  00 

$10,100  00 

Amount  expended 
during  the  year  in  build- 
ing, repairing 
and  furnishing  School- 
houses, 
not  included  in 
incidental  expensea. 

$856  54 
750  00 
397  25 

1,966  84 

$3,970  63 

Cost  of 
each  different 
Pupil. 
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Cost  of 
each  Average 
Pupil. 

$11  39 
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|          $12  47 

Average 
cost  of  each 
School. 
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$23-5  94 
276  36 
302  72 
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Total  cost  of 
Schools. 

$2,359  46 
.    2,090  88 
1,382  08 
1,697  42 
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Value  of 
School  books 
distributed, 
whether  sold  or 
loaned. 

$501  09—sold. 

Estimated  value 

•  of 
School-houses, 
School-house  lots  k 
School  furniture. 
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Amount  expended 
during  the  year  in  build- 
ing, repairing 
and  furnishing  School- 
houses, 
not  included  in 
incidental  expenses. 
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Total  cost  of 
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$1,308  03 
2,829  75 
3,022  95 
3,949  07 
3,111  20 
1.082  98 
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Value  of 
School  books 
distributed, 
whether  sold  or 
loaned. 
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Estimated  value 
of 

School-houses, 
School-house  lots  & 
School  furniture. 

$3,200  00 
2,600  00 
4,000  00 
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Amount  expended 
during  tke  year  in  build- 
ing, repairing 
and  furnishing  School- 
houses, 
not  included  in 
incidental  expenses. 
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Cost  of 
each  Average 
Pupil. 
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Value  of 
School  books 
distributed, 
whether  sold  or 
loaned. 

$202  08 
215  39 
303  35 
389  31 

$1,110  13 

Estimated  value 
of 

School-houses, 
School-house  lots  & 
School  furniture. 

$1,400  00 
1,800  00 
2,000  00 
2,200  00 

$7,400  00 

Amount  eipended  - 
during  the  year  in  build- 
ing, repairing 
and  furnishing  School- 
houses, 
'  not  included  in 
incidental  expenses. 

$160  00 

$160  00 

Cost  of 
each  different 
Pupil. 
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each  Average 
Pupil. 
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Average 
cost  of  each 
School. 
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Value  of 
i    School  books 
distributed, 
whether  sold  or 
loaned. 

1 

c  l«  o  x  • 
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linmo  : 

m  rn  t-  m  ; 
CO  W  W  . 

$1,432  02 

Estimated  value 
of 

School-hoases, 
School-house  lots  & 
School  furniture. 

$1,800  00 
2,200  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 

$8,600  00 

Amount  expended 
during  the  year  in  build- 
ing, repairing 
and  furnishing  School-  ; 
houses, 
not  included  in 
incidental  expenses. 

Cost  of 
each  different 
Pupil. 
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Cost  of 
each  Average 
Pupil. 
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Average 
cost  of  each 
School . 
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$414  80 
457  35 
409  26 
417  50 
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Total  coat  of 
Schools. 

$4,252  36 
4,530  89 
4,092  61 
5,323  15 
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Value  of 
School  books 
distributed, 
whether  sold  ( 
loaned. 

$79  56 
353  27 
307  40 
275  42 

...  «> 
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:  :  :  • 

.  .  :  :  co 

;  2  S  ;  -t- 

:  ;  ;  :  s» 

ed  value 
of 

-houses, 
3use  lots  & 
urniture. 

$5,500  00 
3,500  00 
3,500  00 
2,500  00 
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Estimat 

School 
School-hi 
School  i 
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Whole  number  Educated  

Average  attendance  of  Educated 

number  on  Roll   

attendance  of  Roll  , 

otetfto  other  Schools  


Paying. 

Free. 

Total. 

15,210 

13,S68 

29,078 

11,042 

8,674 

19,716 

9,703 

8,6<>4 

18,307 

8,114 

6,347 

14,461 

2,750 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


Male.  Female. 


Baltimore  City  College  

Eastern  Female  High  Schools 
Western    "        "  " 

Male  Grammar  Schools  , 

Female    "  "   

Male  Primary  Schools  

Female    "  •"   

Evening  Schools  

Music  Teachers  


36 


8 
10 
59 
88 
87 
119 
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Showing  the  number  of  Private  Schools  reported;  the  number  of  Teaehers  and  Pupil» 
in  each  County  und  the  City^f  Baltimore. 


COUNTIES. 


;  Number  of  Number  of 
Priv.Sch'ls  Teachers 
I  reported,  i  reported. 


Allegany  .. 

Anne  Arundel  

Baltimore  City  — 
Baltimore  County 

Calvert.  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Cecil  

Charles  

Dorchester  

Frederick  

Harford  

Howard  

Kent  

Montgomery  

Prince  George  

Queen  Anne  

Somerset  

St.  Mary's  

Talbot  

Washington  ., 

Worcester  , 


4 

20 
6 
6 
5 
9 
6 
5 
3 
1 
4 

10 
3 


15 
14 
315 

46 

2 
17 
9 

6 
26 


222 


5<4 


8, 1 33 


Showing  the  number  of  Pnblic  Schools  which  were  continued  as  Private  Schools  after 
the  Public  Schools  closed,  with  Ike  number  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  and  rate  of 
Tuition,  for  the  School  year  ending  June  30,  186i>. 


COUNTIES. 


Allegany  

Anne  Arundel  , 

Baltimore  City  

Baltimore  County. 

Calvert  

Caroline  , 

Carroll   .... 

Cecil  

Charles  

Dorchester  

Frederick.  

Harford  

Howard  

Kent  

Montgomery  

Prince  George's.... 

Queen  Anne  

Somerset  

St.  Mary's  

Talbot  

Washington  

Worcester  


Number 

of 
Schools. 


15 
25 
24 

1 

26 

3* 
17 


173 


Number 
of 

Teachers. 


20 


26 


29 

3 


173 


Bate  of 
Tuition 
per  term. 


$3  00 


2  50 
2  25 


2  50 

3  50 

2  50 

2  20 

3  00 


4,441 


PEIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Pembroke  School,  Baltimore,  December  4 th,  1866. 

Pembroke  School  has  been  in  operation  since  September, 
1863.  During  the  first  year  the  number  of  students  was 
56,  the  second  year  96,  the  third  year  90,  the  fourth  year 
107,  in  the  third  month  of  the  session. 

The  average  age  of  students  is  about  13  years.  Probably 
no  Private  School  in  Baltimore  has  ever  secured  so  large  a 
patronage  in  so  short  a  time. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Principal  to  erect  upon  ground 
already  secured  for  the  purpose,  a  commodious  School  Build- 
ing, which,  in  adaptation  to  its  object,  shall  be  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  any  Private  Institution  in  the  City. 

JAS.  C.  KINEAR,  Principal 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  CECIL  COUNTY— F.  A.  Ellis, 
President. — The  select  Female  Schools  at  Fair  Hill  and  Zion 
have  been  established  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Johns,  a  Presbyte- 
rian Clergyman,  and  are  taught  by  young  ladies,  two  at 
Fair  Hill  and  one  at  Zion.  The  teacher  at  Fair  Hill  receives 
$300  a  year  and  her  board  ;  the  other,  being  a  teacher  of 
Drawing  and  Music,  receives  a  salary  somewhat  higher. 
The  teacher  at  Zion  receives  a  salary  of  $300  and  her  board. 
It  is  the  design  of  the  patrons  of  these  Schools,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  place  them  under  the  charge  of  the  School  Board 
so  soon  as  we  are  prepared  to  establish  graded  schools  in 
their  localities,  and  the  necessary  buildings  can  be  supplied. 
The  other  schools,  named  in  the  Report,  are  all  small  schools, 
kept  by  ladies  in  their  own  houses,  except  that  of  B.  F. 
Heath,  in  Port  Deposit,  who  has,  I  believe,  some  30  or  35 
scholars. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  DORCHESTER  COUNTY— 
Robert  F.  Thompson,  President. — The  Female  Seminary  in 
Cambridge  is  very  flourishing,  and  the  Academy  is  prosper- 
ous, though  not  so  successful  as  it  ought  to  be  in  a  town  as 
large  as  Cambridge,  Private  Schools  are  poorly  maintained. 
Some  8  schools  were  started  the  Fall  term  as  subscription 
schools,  but  the  most  of  them  elosed  for  want  of  support  and 
on  account  of  sickness,  before  the  end  of  the  term  ;  I  there- 
fore make  no  report  above. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  HOWARD  COUNTY— S.  K. 
Dasiiiell,  President. — I  addressed  a  circular  to  each  Private 
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School  in  the  county,  and  I  have  had  replies  only  from  R.  H. 
Archer,  Esq.,  of  Patapsco  Institute,  and  Mr.  Matthews,  of 
Phrenokosmian  Hall. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  HARFORD  COUNTY— T.  S. 
C.  Smith,  President. — The  Private  Schools  herein  reported 
are  well  conducted.  The  Classics  are  taught  in  all  the  male 
and  in  .one  of  the  female  schools.  There  were  also,  during 
part  of  the  year,  seven  colored  schools  in  the  county  sus- 
tained principally  by  private  funds.  These  afforded  instruc- 
tion to  about  Three  Hundred  Pupils.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
the  precise  or  average  number  of  pupils,  owing  to  irregular- 
ity in  their  attendance.  Those  schools  which  I  visited  were 
evidently  well  conducted,  and  the  pupils  appeared  to  make 
good  progress. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— 
Wm.  H.  Farquhar,  President. — The  number  of  pupils  in 
Private  Schools,  when  no  longer  receiving  public  support, 
was  considerably  less  than  one-fourth  the  average  attendance 
during  the  regular  school  terms.    There  are  no  Colleges  in 
this  county.    Nothing  has  been  done,  as  yet,  towards  organ- 
izing a  County  High  School.    There  are  two  Academies 
receiving  State  donations  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $1400 
yearly.   ,This  would  seem  to  afford  a  basis  for  founding  a 
High  School,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  not  yet  sufficiently  favorable  toward  Public 
Schools  to  render  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  High 
School  a  judicious  measure.    It  need  not  long  be  delayed  in 
case  the  policy  of  the  State,  in  its  relation  to  the  Public 
School  system,  remains  unchanged. 
•  The  efforts  of  the  School  Board  to  procure  a  local  or  county 
school  tax,  have  altogether  failed  of  success.    We  have  con- 
sequently been  compelled  to  suspend  the  schools  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Spring  term  ;  and  the  important  work  of  build- 
ing and  repairing  school  houses  has  not  gone  on  as  it  should 
have  done.    The  citizens  have  lent  some  aid  to  this  work  in 
several  sections  of  the  county.    Considerable  improvements 
have  been  effected,  while  much  remains  to  be  done.  Finally, 
we  have  already  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  other  candidatas  are  preparing  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  beneficent  assistance  in  qualifying  teachers  for  their 
responsible  position. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  TALBOT  CO UNTY—  Samuel 
A.  Harrison,  President. — In  addition  to  the  Private  Schools 
and  Academies  mentioned  in  this  report  and  the  District 
Schools,  there  are  a  number  of  strictly  Private  Schools  in 
families,  into  which  the  children  of  immediate  neighbors  are 
received,  and  of  Infant  Schools  for  very  small  children  too 
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young  to  be  received  into  the  Public  Schools.  Many  chil- 
dren, particularly  girls,  are  sent  abroad  to  other  counties 
and  States  to  complete  their  course  of  study.  But  tew  boys 
are  at  College.  The  Schools  for  colored  children  have  not 
come  in  any  manner  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board. 
They  are  usually  held  in  the  meeting  houses  and  have  two 
sessions  each  day,  a  morning  and  night,  session.-  Many 
adults  attend  the  evening  Schools.  They  have  received  no 
aid  from  the  county,  but  their  claim  will  he  attended  when 
presented  for  that  part  of  the  School  fund  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  law. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  QUEEN  ANNE'S  COUNTY 
— James  W.  Thompson,  Pfesidmt. —  1  have  reported  Church 
Hill  Academy  as  being  under  a  distinct  organization,  but  that 
is  hardly  a  true  statement  of  the  case.  It  is  now  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  old  Trustees  and  the  District  Commission- 
er, under  circumstances  of  which  you  hud  due  notice  at  the 
time  the  arrangement  was  made.  The  Private  Schools,  ex- 
cept the  School  on  Kent  Island,  winch  I  have  ui  derstood  is 
now  almost  without  scholars,  (those  reported  being  last 
years  pupils)  are  intended  for  small  children,  too  small  to  at- 
tend the  Public  Schools.  Cent revil le  Academy  is  in  about 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  has  been  for  years  past. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  1:%  ST.  MARY'S  COUNTY— 
James  Bunting,  President. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
Academies  or  Private  Schools  in  the  county,  though  there 
may  be  one  or  two  others.  There  are  a  good  many  families 
which  have  Governesses,  hut  1  have  not  been  able  to  get 
their  number.  The  smallness  of  the  number  of  Public  Schools, 
which  were  continued,  is  not  to  he  attributed  to  indifference 
to  education,  but  to  the  preference  given  to  the  system. 

PRIVA  TE  SCHOOLS  IN  WASHINGTON  COUNTY— 
Tiios.  A.  BoULLT,  President. — This  report  of  Private  Schools 
embraces  all  in  this  county  of  which  1  have  received  informa- 
tion. I  am  unable  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  "Hagerstown 
Female  Seminary,"  under  the  control  of  Ih  v.  Charles  Mar- 
tin, M.  D.  I  believe,  however,  the  number  of  pupils  to  be 
about  sixty — thirty  (30)  boarders  and  thirty  day-scholars. 
I  enclose  circular  of  that  Institution. 


BY-LAWS 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  BOARDS  OF 
ALSO   RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR 

TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 

TOGETHER  WITH  FORMS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 

Imping  all  §Mt  fjcfawl  §mmmf 

ISSUED  BY  AUTHORITY  OF 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MARYLAND. 


The  following  Code  of  By  Laws  prepared  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  issued  by  authority 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
methods  according  to  which  the  School  System  is  to  be  put 
into  harmonious  and  efficient  operation. 

The  By-Laws  are  designed  as  the  Complement  to  the  Act 
providing  a  Uniform  System  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State. 
Taken  together  with  the  Law,  the  Kules  for  the  Government 
of  teachers  and  pupils  and  the  various  forms  contained  in  the 
Appendix,  you  have  not  only  the  theory  but  the  complete 
working  plan  of  the  School  System. 

It  is  expected  that  Commissioners  and  teachers  will  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  not  only  with  the  spirit 
but  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  regulations  which  are  is- 
sued under  its  precepts.  It  is  a  system  of  Free  Public  In- 
struction. It  recognizes  the  duty  of  Universal  Education 
without  distinction  of  caste,  or  class,  or  social  position.  It 
recognizes  the  great  truth  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  all  have  an  interest  in  the  public  weal.  All  can  be- 
come valuable  citizens  of  the  State,  all  can  be  enlightened 
and  thereby  made  the  contributors  to  wealth  and  progress. — 
Hence  it  passes  by  none,  however  humble.  It  opens  a  foun- 
tain of  knowledge  to  which  the  multitudes  may  come  and 
drink  refreshing  and  invigorating  draughts  which  make  glad 
the  heart,  and  stimulate  those  longings  which  encourage  the 
development  of  a  perfect  humanity.  It  reveals  a  source  of 
light,  that  will  not  only  cheer  but  make  safe  the  path  of  all 
who  walk  amid  life'e  perplexities. 

The  work  that  opens  before  the  School  Commissioner  thus 
becomes  most  eminently  a  missionary  work,  and  appeals  to 
him  as  a  patriot  and  philanthropist  to  enter  upon  it  with  pure, 
disinterested  and  earnest  motives. 

To  the  Superintendent  it  is  a  cause  not  only  of  joy,  but  of 
devout  thankfulness  to  the  great  Disposer  of  events,  that  the 
lot  has  fallen  upon  such  highly  qualified  and  sincerely  de- 
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voted  friends  of  education,  to  assist  him  in  bearing  the  hea- 
vy responsibility  which  he  has  assumed. 

It  is  the  Pioneer  who  encounters  the  greatest  obstacles, 
who  has  to  make  the  rough  places  smooth,  who  is  called 
upon  to  explain  misapprehensions,  to  conciliate  prejudices,  to 
correct  misinterpretations  and  remove  those  doubts  and  hesi- 
tations which  even  among  clear  thinking  men  always  throw 
a  shadow  over  and  rear  a  barrier  before  every  new  enterprise. 

We  cannot  and  ought  not  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
fact,  that  a  system  of  Free  Public  Instruction,  which  aims  at 
nothing  short  of  Universal  Education,  which  designs  to  give 
the  child  of  the  poorest  and  humblest  family  every  opportu- 
nity for  elementary  education;  a  system  which,  if  the  child 
prove  worthy,  will  carry  him  forward  through  the  High 
School  and  the  College  to  the  professional  Schools  of  the 
University,  is  not  unanimously  advocated  by  our  fellow- 
citizens.    Some  complain  because  they  are  taxed,  and  oppose 
Schools,  saying  "that  no  child  is  entitled  to  any  better  educa- 
tion than  his  parents  can  pay  for."    Others  claim  to  be 
friends  of  Public  Instruction  but  disapprove  certain  features 
of  the  Law  and  upon  that  base  an  opposition  to  Free  Schools, 
instead  of  proving  their  sincerity  by  striving  to  correct  the 
real  or  imagined  defects.     A  few  persistently  oppose  all 
Schools  for  the  poor,  asserting  that  the  laboring  man  is  most 
contented  when  ignorant,  and  as  laboring  men  will  always  be 
needed,  it  is  best  that  nothing  be  done  which  will  cause  them 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  condition.    By  such  specious 
arguments,  universal  education  is  opposed,  and  prejudices 
are  awakened  against  every  system  which  provides  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  masses.    We  have  to  con- 
tend against  this  opposition.    We  also  have  to  meet  that  dis- 
trust which  always  attaches  to  new  expedients,  new  laws, 
especially  those  Laws  which  work  radical,  social  and  moral 
changes.    Let  the  contest  be  pursued  with  calmness.  Seek 
by  lucid  explanations  of  the  law  and  of  its  many  beneficent 
provisions  to  gain  for  it  friends.    Convince  the  tax  payers 
that  it  is  better  to  use  money  for  Schools  than  for  Alms 
Houses  and  Penitentiaries.    That  the  teacher  is  cheaper  than 
the  Judge.    The  School  House  costs  less  than  the  Court 
House.    Thus  disarm  opposition  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  hearty,  earnest  support  of  the  thousands  who  know  the 
value  of  knowledge  and  claim  its  benefits  for  the  children 
who  are  to  be  our  future  voters,  perhaps  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive officers. 

Many  object  to  the  School  Law  because  so  little  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  old  systems.  Disappointed  in  the 
past  and  now  impatient  to  reach  results,  they,  are  disinclined 
to  give  this^  a  fair  trial,  to  wait  till  its  growth  proves  its 
worth.  They  expect  a  sutlden  and  radical  change  by  which 
school  houses  will  be  transformed,  teachers  qualified,  child- 
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ren  rendered  docile  and  quiet.  The  law  cannot  do  the  work 
of  Alladin's  Lamp,  but  it  can  sow  the  seed  and  nurse  the  ten- 
der plant  until  it  developes  its  strength,  and  is  ready  for  the 
harvest.  We  must  counsel  our  people  not  to  be  impatient. 
To  remember  that  the  foundation  is  now  being  laid,  and  ere 
long  the  superstructure  will  appear.  Let  the  foundation  be 
well  laid.  Better  disappoint  those  who  are  over  anxious, 
than  gratify  them  by  a  sudden  and  short-lived  development. 
Had  not  the  base  been  laid  by  builders  wise 
The  Pyramids  had  never  reached  the  skies. 

Our  motto  is  "to  aim  at  the  highest  good  with  courage 
and  with  confidence/ '  but  we  are  willing  to  proceed  slowly, 
and  cautiously.  The  General  Assembly  has  given  us  a  good 
law.  With  a  few  alterations  it  will  be  entirely  adapted  to 
our  present  wants.  These  alterations  will  not  effect  general 
principles.  They  concern  minor  details,  will  smooth  down 
some  roughness  and  remove  seeming  inconsistencies  and  ver- 
bal inaccuracies  which  naturally  resulted  from  the  changes 
made  in  the  Committee  and  afterwards  during  debate  in  Sen- 
ate and  House.  We  have  reason  to  leel  a  just  pride  in  this 
law.  It  is  proved  by  educationists  of  other  States,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  not  only  a  complete  system,  but  to  secure 
a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  than  has  yet  been  attained  by 
any  similar  enactment. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  legislators  have  in  this  law, 
come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  duty,  and  instead  of  giving  to 
the  State  a  skeleton  system,  have  enacted  that  which,  with 
a  few  changes,  can  be  adapted  to  the  present  and  prospective 
necessities  of  our  population.  Such  alterations  and  additions 
as  may  seem  wise  will  be  reported  by  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  Convention  of  August  22  and  23.  Besides  ver- 
bal corrections,  they  chiefly  concern  the  questions  of  local 
taxation  for  building  school  houses,  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  at  opening  of  school,  the  education  of  children  em- 
ployed in  factories  and  a  method  by  which  a  more  regular  at- 
tendanc  of  pupils  at  school  can  be  secured.  To  accomplish 
this  and  whatever  else  the  Committee  may  suggest,  we  must 
endeavor  to  awaken  in  our  legislature  an  earnest  and  en- 
lightened zeal  in  the  great  cause  of  public  instruction.  It  is 
the  most  important  question  of  the  day.  Upon  it  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  our  popular  system  of  government  de- 
pends. We  must  unite  to  sustain  education.  The  work  is 
committed  to  our  hands.  By  every  proper  means,  on  all 
suitable  occasions,  and  with  all  the  weight  of  influence  which 
we  are  able  to  exert,  it  is  our  duty  to  urge  upon  our  people 
and  legislative  and  executive  officers  their  duty  and  privi- 
lege to  make  mental  development  keep  pace  with  material 
progress,  to  have  intelligence  and  prosperity  advance  with 
equal  step,  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  people  not  only  endowed 
with  the  right  of  self-government,  but  compiehcnding  the  • 


great  purposes  for  which  government  is  instituted,  and  cap- 
able to  direct  its  powers,  free  from  selfish  designs,  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

It  is  wise  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
various  systems  of  Public  Schools  heretofore  enforced  in  our 
State.  We  are  now  behind  the  times,  and  in  no  grade  of 
Public  Instruction  can  we  compare  favorably  with  many 
younger  States.  Most  of  our  Academies  are  little  better  than 
Grammar  Schools.  Our  Colleges  are  provided  with  a  full 
corps  of  Professors,  but  exhibit  small  catalogues  of  students. 
The  fault  has  been  with  the  old  system  of  Primary  instruc- 
tion. Primary  instruction  has  been  inefficient  because  none 
of  the  means  of  conducting  a  School  successfully  have  been 
supplied,  and  whenever  a  parent  has  had  the  ability,  children, 
even  of  tender  years,  and  young  men  have  been  sent  away 
from  home  to  secure  elementary,  academic  and  collegiate  edu- 
cation. Our  School  Houses,  with  few  exceptions,  are  incon- 
veniently located,  badly  built  and  out  of  repair.  I  doubt 
whether  we  have  two  hundred  really  comfortable  and  suita- 
ble School  houses  in  the  State.  The  furniture  is  of  the  rudest 
kind.  Books  have  been  procured  by  the  children  slowly,  and 
of  various  editions.  No  maps  or  black  boards  have  been  pro- 
vided. In  these  badly  furnished  and  rudely  built,  and  incon- 
veniently located  houses,  Teachers,  with  very  small  salaries, 
have  been  placed  to  instruct  from  twenty  to  fifty  children, 
some  without  books,  all  without  the  ordinary  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  a  well  ordered  School. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  result.  The  public  money 
has  been  spent  and  very  little  good  accomplished.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  not  the  case  everywhere.  There  are  honora- 
ble exceptions.  There  are  Counties  which,  by  liberal  local 
tax*  have  been  sustaining  Schools,  building  School  Houses, 
providing  furniture  and  books,  and  dealing  liberally  with 
Teachers.  They  have  succeeded,  but  their  success  is  not  yet 
equal  to  their  expectation  or  intention.  Compare  such  Coun- 
ties with  those  which  have  made  little  progress,  and  it  Will 
be  found  that  the  difference  results  from  the  liberal  appropri- 
ations for  School  Houses,  School  furniture  and  Teachers  sala- 
ries, aud  the  active  and  intelligent  supervision  which  controls 
the  system.  The  one  has  provided  the  means  essential  to  the 
most  moderate  degree  of  success,  the  other  has  neglected  to 
do  likewise. 

School  work,  like  all  other  work,  is  "matter  of  fact  business/' 
We  may  indulge  in  earnest  declamation  about  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  the  value  of  intelligence,  the  necessity  of  education. 
We  may  contrast  the  comforts  of  civilized  life  with  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  uncivilized.  We  may  be  enthusiastic  about 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  wonders  of  the  19th  century. 
These  sentiments  are  »right,  but  they  do  nothing  for  the 
cause  of  progress  unless  they  lead  us  to  build  School  Houses 
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and  to  provide  money  to  compensate  intelligent  Teachers. 
We  must  therefore  leave  abstract  discussions  and  come  to 
practical  detail.  My  advice  most  emphatically  is,  to  each 
Commissioner  and  to  each  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  to 
give  all  possible  attention,  and  secure  all  attainable  means  to 
building  the  Teacher's  workshop ;  provide  the  necessary 
working  tools,  putting  everything  into  good  order  for  success- 
ful work,  and  then,  with  competent  workmen  and  under  vig- 
ilant supervision,  begin  the  work. 

As  soon  as  we  have  secured  these  material  requisites,  we 
can  begin.  The  Normal  School,  the  Text-Book  System, 
School  Libraries,  District  Meetings,  Teacfhers  Institutes  and 
Associations,  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  will  come  in  and 
make  complete  the  system  of  Public  Instruction.  So  impor- 
tant do  I  consider  the  School  House,  properly  located  and 
well  furnished,  to  be  to  any  degree  of  success,  that  I  would 
recommend  Schools  to  be  open  only  six  months  in  each  year, 
if  necessary,  that  funds  may  be  accumulated  to  erect  proper 
buildings. 

But  in  this  work  we  expect  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens. 
The  women  of  the  District  must  be  enlisted  in  the  good 
cause.  By  contributions,  by  fairs,  pic-nics  and  such  like 
means,  funds  can  be  raised,  and  neat  School  houses  built,  all 
over  the  State,  which  will  be  the  pride  of  each  neighborhood, 
and  attract  the  attention  of  strangers  to  the  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  educational  progress,  and  the  determination  of  pa- 
rents to  secure  for  their  children  reasonable  personal  comforts 
with  the  necessary  aids  and  encouragements  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 

These  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  condensed  tabular  form  in 
my  first  Keport  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  page 
128,  and  are  here  repeated. 

The  Four  Elements  which  constitute  a  Goon  Primary 
School,  and  without  which  this  System  of  Public  Instruction 
will  fail  ot  great  results,  are  : 

I.— A  SUITABLE  SCHOOL  SITE. 

II.  — A  CONVENIENT  SCHOOL  HOUSE, 

III.  — A  WELL  QUALIFIED  TEACHER. 

IV.  — AN  EARNEST  AND  INTELLIGENT  SUPER- 

VISION. 

I.  — The  School  /Site: 

Remote  from  noise  and  that  routine  work  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  children. 

II.  — The  School  House : 


1.— Neatly  built  with  architectural  proportion!!. 
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2.  — Furnished  oomfortably  with  referenae  to  Physio- 

logical Laws. 

3.  — Equipped  with  Black  Board,  Outline  Maps,  Text- 

Books  and  cheap  Educational  Apparatus. 

4.  — Well  warmed,  lighted  and  ventilated. 

III.  — The  Teacher: 

1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

2.  Skill  in  the  art,  and  love  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

3.  Capacity  to  govern,  cheerful  temperament,  of  good 

manners. 

IV.  — Supervision : 

1.  Earnest,  by  eoine  gentleman  interested  in  Public 

Schools. 

2.  Intelligent,  by  some  gentleman  capable  to  judge  of 

Teaching. 

3.  Vigilant,  by  some  gentleman  who  will  devote  time 

to  the  work. 

The  best  teacher  accomplishes  little  if  his  School  room  be 
inconvenient  and  badly  furnished.  He  is  like  the  mechanic 
who  has  neither  shop  nor  tools.  The  best  Teacher  becomes 
listless  if  his  work  is  never  inspected.  He  is  discouraged  if 
no  person  manifests  interest  in  his  School  and  notes  the  pro- 
gress of  his  Pupils. 

In  many  sections  of  the  State  there  are  few  resident  teach- 
ers competent  to  instruct,  thoroughly,  in  all  the  branches, 
of  study  designated  in  the  law.  Until  the  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers'  Institutes  have  furnished  qualified  home  teach- 
ers for  every  city  and  county,  we  must  depend  upon  those 
who  come  to  the  District  to  take  charge  of  the  school. 

Many  applications  have  been  made  at  the  Superintendent's 
office  for  schools,  chiefly  by  young  women.  Of  these  several 
have,  at  the  request  of  Commissioners,  been  sent  to  the  coun- 
ties. 

To  meet  future  demands  a  register  has  been  opened  in 
which  the  names  and  references  of  applicants  will  be  entered. 
Should  any  Commissioner  havo  occasion  to  ask  the  aid  of 
the  Superintendent,  he  must  state  distinctly  the  location  of 
the  school,  the  probable  salary,  the  price  of  board  near  to  the 
school,  and  such  ottier  facts  as  will  give  the  teacher  a  definite 
idea  both  of  duties,  emoluments  and  personal  comforts  con- 
nected with  a  home.  This  last  is  of  great  importance  for 
women  teachers,  none  of  whom  are  willing  or  ought  to  go  to  a 
distant  district  without  having  first  the  assurance  of  board  in 
an  agreeable  family.  This  arrangement  must  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  or  School  Visitor,  and,  if  well  made,  will  re- 
tain the  services  of  competent  teachers  when  they  are  secured. 
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Itinerant  teachers  are  not  generally  successful.  They  form 
no  social  ties.  They  do  not  become  acquainted  with  parents 
and  children  at  home.  Their  personal  influence  is  slight, 
and  so  their  efficiency  in  the  school  room.  Pleasant  homes 
will  not  only  attract  teachers,  but  will  induce  them  to  become 
permanent  residents.  Thus,  interest  in  the  pupils  will  be 
strengthened,  opportunities  of  usefulness  increased,  and  au- 
thority exerted  with  success,  increased  by  co-operation  of  pa- 
rents and  a  knowledge  >of  the  character  of  the  young  stu- 
dents. As  a  general  rule,  the  teacher  should  be  a  resident 
among  the  patrons  of  the  school,  and  whenever  practicable  a 
permanent  resident. 

The  employment  of  women  teachers  in  our  primary  Schools, 
and  even  in  schools  of  higher  grade,  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
necessity.  The  increased  demand  for  labor  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industrial  occupation,  and  the  high  wages  given  to 
skilled  mechanics  and  competent  clerks,  attract  young  men. 
They  are  vacating  the  school  room.  The  experience  is  the 
same  in  every  State. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  various  Normal  Schools, 
developes  the  fact  that  tbree-fourths  of  the  students  who  are 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  Teacher,  are 
young  women.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  in  common 
with  the  schools  in  other  States,  we  must  expect  to  employ 
to  a  large  extent,  women  teachers.  In  some  sections  objec- 
tion is  urged  that  they  cannot  govern  bad  boys — or  to  use 
the  popular  phrase,  "the  big  boys  who  go  to  school  during 
the  winter."  The  answer  to  this  is  that  boys  who  are  too 
big  to  behave  themselves,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  school  dis- 
cipline. They  ought  not  to  be  admitted  even  if  the  teacher 
has  muscle  enough  to  win  in  a  fight.  But  the  idea  that 
women  teachers  cannot  maintain  perfect  discipline,  is  an  error. 
It  is  one  of  the  ideas  that  experience  is  rendering  obsolete. 
They  govern  by  an  influence  that  is  more  potent  than  muscle 
or  rude  words,  and  by  systematic  mildness  exert  a  controll- 
ing power  over  the  largest  as  well  as  smallest  scholars. 
Women  are  also  more  patient  and  persevering  as  teachers. 
The  necessity,  therefore,  of  employing  them  may  be  regarded 
as  a  benefit.  We  must  make  the  experiment.  When  once 
fairly  tried  old  prejudices  will  pass  away,  and  they  who  are 
the  natural  educators  of  the  young  will  be  esteemed  for  their 
work's  sake,  be  recognized  as  the  friend  of  the  children,  and 
valued  for  the  good  example  which,  in  school  and  out  of 
school,  they  exhibit  to  the  pupils  committed  to  their  care. 

Giving  attention  to  the  points  referred  to,  and  striving  to 
elevate  teachers  to  their  appropriate  position  as  members  of 
society,  we  will  do  much  for  them,  for  our  children  and  for 
ourselves.  It  will  be  a  privilege,  from  year  to  year,  to  re- 
cord progress — to  see  old  and  unworthy  prejudices  disappear, 
and  with  the  development  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  mor- 
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ally  and  intellectually,  hail  the  day  of  durable  prosperity 
such  as  can  only  exist  in  communities  educated  and  enlight- 
ened. 

Upon  the  teachers,  into  whose  hands  these  By-Laws  will  he 
placed,  and  to  whose  duties  they  refer,  a  solemn  responsibil- 
ity rests.  After  the  school  authorities  have  done  all  that  de- 
volves upon  them,  the  full  success  of  the  work  depends  upon 
the  teachers.  Encourage  them  to  enter  upon  their  work  as 
a  sacred  mission.  They  deal  with  a  tender  mind  and  con- 
science. They  impart  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  which  will 
remain  through  life.  Thoughts  impressed  in  early  childhood 
are  never  erased.  Habits  of  system,  neatness  and  courtesy, 
may  be  found  at  school.  The  teacher  has  the  plastic  wax  and 
may  mould  it  at  his  will.  Thus  the  daily  routine  duties  of 
class  and  school  room  work  give  the  teacher  power.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  commissioner  and  of  the  visitor,  to  see  that 
so  great  power  be  exercised  for  the  greatest  attainable  good. 
Therefore  no  immorality  or  negligence,  or  even  rudeness,  is 
to  be  tolerated.  The  teacher  must  not, only  instruct  properly 
but  live  properly.  In  school  and  out  of  school  the  example 
must  be  good,  that  the  dignity  of  the  vocation  of  teaching 
may  be  preserved,  youth  trained  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  and  become  a  comfort  to  their  parents,  a  credit 
to  their  preceptors  and,  in  process  of  time,  an  honor  to  the 
State. 

To  this  end  we  labor.  To  this  the  Superintendent,  with 
all  the  energy  he  possesses,  will  devote  his  thoughts  and  time, 
lie  feels  the  importance  of  his  position.  He  regards  it  as  a 
noble  mission.  He  commences  determined  to  work  on,  not 
discouraged  by  opposition,  notdismayed  by  obstacles,  not  dis- 
heartened by  misrepresentations,  but  fully  convinced  with 
perfect  faith,  that  in  process  of  time  success  will  crown  our 
efforts,  and  under  the  wise  guidance  of  the  able  State  Board 
of  Education,  with  the  aid  of  liberal  minded  and  earnest 
commissioners  a  system  of  Public  instruction  will  be  devel- 
oped for  Maryland  equal  to  the  best  in  any  State  of  the  na- 
tion. 

L.  VAN  BOKKELEN, 

State  Sup.  Pub,  Inst. 

1'altimore,  October,  1865. 


BY-LAWS,  RULES  &  REGULATIONS 


FOE  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

BOARDS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 

AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MARYLAND. 

By  Authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
i   

[Laws  of  1865,  Chap,  160,Title  1.  Chap.  1,  Sec.  2.  The 
State  Board  shall  issue  a  uniform  Code  of  By-Laws  for  the 
Government  of  all  the  County  School  Boards,  and  the  Schools 
and  High  Schools  under  their  charge.] 

Article  I. — The  Boards  of  School  Commissioners. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  stated  meetings  of  the  Boards 
of  School  Commissioners  of  each  county,  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday after  the  15th  day  of  November  and  April,  and  on  the 
first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  February  and  July. 
Special  meetings  may  be  convened  by  the  President,  he  giving 
at  least  five  days  notice. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  determine  all  ques- 
tions of  dispute  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  School 
laws.  An  accurate  record  must  be  made  of  each  case  decided, 
that,  if  an  appeal  be  taken  to  the  State  Superintendent,  all 
the  facts  may  be  reported. 

Sac.  3.  The  salaries  of  teachers-  and  all  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  schools,  shall  be  paid  by  order  of  the  Board, 
at  the  end  of  each  term.  If  the  public  money  be  not  suffi- 
cient, the  Board  is  authorized  to  borrow  what  may  be  needed, 
and  to  issue  its  note  signed  by  the  President  and  endorsed  by 
the  Treasurer. 

Sec.  4.  The  business  of  the  Board  shall  be  transacted  in 
the  following  order: 

1.  The  President  shall  take  the  chair  when  a  legal  quorum 
of  the  Board  has  assembled,  shall  call  the  Board  to  order, 
and  require  the  members  to  be  seated. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  call  the  roll,  note  the  absentees,  and 
read  the  journal  of  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting. 

3.  Reports  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  respective  Dis- 
tricts, after  the  manner  and  form  prescribed,  shall  be  received 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 
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4.  Statements  of  accounts  for  the  last  term,  shall  be  made 

by  the  Treasurer. 

5.  All  claims  against  the  Board  shall  be  presented,  con- 
sidered, referred,  approved  or  rejected. 

6.  Reports  from  Standing  or  Special  Committees,  shall  be 
received. 

7.  Each  Commissioner  shall  be  called  upon,  in  the  order  of 
Districts,  to  make  a  record  of  such  business  as  he  purposes  to 
bring  before  the  Board  for  deliberation  or  action  during  the 
meeting;  and  the  President  shall  decide,  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  which  business  shall  have  precedence. 

8.  All  propositions  and  resolutions  shall  be  made  in  writing, 
and  if  seconded,  may  be  discussed,  referred,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of. 

9.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  upon  any  ques- 
tion, unless  by  permission  of  the  Board.  Every  member  ad- 
dressing the  Chair  shall  rise  from  his  seat,  and  no  conversa- 
tion between  two  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  permitted. 

10.  No  motion  shall  be  in  order,  raising  a  new  question, 
until  the  question  before  the  Board  shall  have  been  disposed 
of — and  all  motions  with  reference  to  the  question  before  the 
Board  shall  be  received  in  the  following  order  of  precedence, 
to  wit:  to  lay  on  the  tabe;  for  the  previous  question;  to  post- 
pone; to  commit;  to  amend. 

11.  Any  motion  admitting  of  division  into  two  or  more 
distinct  questions,  may  be  so  divided  at  the  request  of  a  mem- 
ber. 

12.  Any  member  may  call  for  a  division,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  upon  any  question  shall  be  recorded  when  called  for  by 
three  members. 

13.  A  motion  to  adjourn  shall  be  always  in  order. 

14.  A  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  shall  be  made  only  by  a 
member  who  voted  in  the  majority. 

15.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rules,  the  rules  generally 
adopted  by  deliberative  bodies  for  their  government,  are  de- 
clared to  be  in  force  for  the  government  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  5.  The  Boards  shalT,  on  the  15th  day  of  October  of 
each  year,  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  in  such  form  as 
he  may  prescribe,  the  condition  of  all  the  Schools  under  their 
care,  embodying  abstracts  from  the  reports  of  District  Com- 
missioners, suggesting  such  improvements  in  the  School  Sys- 
tem as  they  may  deem  useful,  and  giving  such  other  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  public  instruction  as  may  be  of  public 
interest. 

They  shall  also  report  the  number  of  private  Schools,  Aca- 
demies and  Colleges  in  the  county  or  city,  their  course  of 
study,  number  of  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  and  all  other  infor- 
mation, in  such  form  as  the  State  {Superintendent  may  pre- 
scribe, so  as  to  present  a  full  view  of  their  educational  facil- 
ities.   A  duplicate  copy  of  thii  report  shall  be  deposited  in 
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the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county,  or 

for  the  city  of  Baltimore  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court,  who  shall  safely  keep  it. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  resi- 
dent voters  of  any  School  District  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  to  be  held  at  the  School  House.  Of  such  meeting  at 
least  two  weeks  notice  must  he  given  by  advertisement  in  the 
county  newspaper,  and  he  posted  upon  the  school  house  door, 
at  the  post  office,  and  two  other  places  of  public  resort  within 
the  district,  The  object  of  the  meeting  shall  be  clearly  stat- 
ed, and  none  other  shall  be  voted  upon  except  that  for  which 
the  special  meeting  has  been  convened. 

Article  II. — The  President. 

Sec.  h  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  and 
keep  order  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  to  enforce  the 
rules  adopted  for  its  government ;  if  from  any  cause  he  should 
be  absent,  the  board  shall  appoint  a  chairman  pro  tern. 

Sec.  2.  He  may  speak  and  vote  upon  any  question,  except 
in  case  of  appeal  from  his  decision. 

Sec.  S.  The  President  shall  constitute  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  subordinate  school  officers  and  the  schools. 
It  shall  be  his  duty  to  visit,  as  often  as  may  be  piacticable, 
the  schools  of  the  county,  to  examine  the  pupils,  to  enquire 
into  all  matters  relating  to  the  management,  the  course  of 
study  and  the  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline,  so  that  each 
school  shall  be  equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was  establish- 
ed, and  that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study. 

2.  He  shall,  as  opportunity  offers,  address  the  people  in 
their  school  districts  on  the  importance  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  endeavor  to  enlist  their  interest  in  the  schools  and  their 
teachers,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think 
important  to  be  considered  in  the  Annual  School  District 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  discip- 
line as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

3.  He  shall  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  school  houses, 
sites,  outbuildings  and  appendages,  examine  the  district  li- 
braries ;  advise  with  and  counsel  the  school  officers  of  the  dis- 
trict in  relation  to  their  duties  ;  suggest  methods  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  school  houses,  adorning  school  grounds, 
recommend  to  teachers  improved  modes  of  instruction,  and 
use  every  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  public  instruction, 
and  to  carry  out  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  State  Sup- 
erintendent. 

4.  He  shall  organize  and  conduct  once  in  each  year,  for  his 
own  county,  at  such  time  as,  after  conference  with  the  State 
Superintendent,  may  be  designated,  a  Teachers'  Institute  at 
some  central  localky  in  the  county,  to  which  access  ia  COB- 
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venient,  and  where  the  teachers  will  receive  the  encourage 
ment  of  hospitality.  In  this  work  the  President  will  be  aided 
by  a  Professor  from  the  Normal  School,  or  by  some  practical 
teacher  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

5.  He  shall  also  encourage  and  assist  at  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations, to  be  convened  at  least  four  times  in  each  year,  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  some  month,  in  each  Commissioner  Dis- 
trict, or  such  districts  united  ;  requiring  the  attendance  of 
the  teachers  of  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  confer- 
ence and  instruction  in  their  duties. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall,  by  himself,  or  together  with  a  Professor 
of  the  Normal  School,  or  some  other  practical  teacher  desig- 
nated by  the  State  Superintendent — examine  and  license 
teachers,  whose  certificates  shall  be  of  effect  for  three  years 
from  date — re-examine  any  teacher  holding  his  or  his  prede- 
cessor's certificate,  and  if  he  find  him  deficient  in  learning  or 
ability,  annuVthe  certificate. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  appoint  three  standing  committees  to 
serve  for  the  two  ensuing  years,  vix  :  a  committee  of  two  on 
Accounts,  a  committee  of  two  on  Books  and  Stationery  and  a 
committee. of  two  on  School  Houses  and  Sites,  and  School 
Furniture. 

Sbo.  6.|He  shall  sign  all  drafts  ordered  by  the  Board,  au- 
thorizing the  Treasurer  to  receive  money  for  the  use  of  the 
Public  Schools,  and  all  orders  authorizing  the  disbursement 
of  money  by  the  Treasurer. 

Seo.  T.  Whenever  it  is  impracticable  for  the  President  to 
examine  thoroughly  an  applicant  for  the  position  of  teacher, 
or  he  may  deem  it  advisable  to  defer  the  examination  and 
allow  the  applicant  to  teach  on  probation,  the  President  shall 
issue  to  the  person  applying  a  permit  for  not  more  than 
sixty  days,  during  or  at  the  determination  of  which  period 
an  examination  must  be  held. 

Article  III.    Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Sec.  1.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot,  at  the  stated  meeting  in  July  of  each  year,  or  at 
some  subsequent  meeting  held  by  special  appointment. 

Sec  2.  He  shall  take  charge  of  an  keep  open  the  office  of 
the  Board,  on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  the  Board  may 
direct. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  countersign  all  drafts  or- 
dered by  the  Board  and  signed  by  the  President,  for  money 
for  the  use  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Sec  4.  He  shall  receipt  for  all  money  received,  and  de- 
posit it  to  his  credit  as  Treasurer,  as  directed  by  the  Board — 
keeping  an  accurate  ascount  of  the  same,  distinguishing  the 
particular  source  from  which  it  has  been  received,  and  dis- 
burse the  same  according  to  the  order  of  the  Board,  making 
the  name  distinction***  his  disbursements* 
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Sec.  5.  He  shall  render  to  the  Board,  at  each  stated  meet- 
ing, an  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Sec.  6.  He  shall  keep  a  fair  and  accurate  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  file  and  preserve  all  reports 
in  writing,  all  accounts,  and  other  written  or  printed  mat- 
ter from  time  to  time  laid  before  the  Board,  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  examination  of  any  member,  and  shall  make  a 
general  report  of  the  state  of  such  accounts  annually. 

Sec.  7.  He  shall  receive  and  keep  safely  all  deeds,  notes, 
bonds  or  evidences  of  debt  due  the  Board,  and  render  an  account 
thereof  whenever  the  Board  shall  require  it. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  record  legibly  all  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  Board,  keeping  a  particular  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  each  District,  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose 
and  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  9.  He  shall  order  such  books  and  stationery  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  general  use  of  the  Board  and  office,  and 
by  order  of  a  Commissioner  subject  to  such  rules  as  the  Board 
may  have  adopted,  shall  procure,  through  the  Superintend- 
ent, from  the  State  Agents  or  the  publishers,  books  .and  sta- 
tionery for  use  of  the  Schools.  All  such  orders  shall  be 
filed,  and  the  books  and  stationery  charged  to  the  District 
for  which  the  order  was  given. 

Sec.  10.  He  shall  keep  an  account  of  books  and  stationery 
with  each  School,  distinct  from  all  other  accounts  for  salaries 
or  incidental  expenses,  noting  the  cost  of  books  and  the  re- 
ceipts from  sale  or  use. 

Article  IV. — Hie  Commissioners, 

Sec.  1.  Each  Commissioner  shall  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  Schools  in  his  District,  and  shall  visit  and 
examine  into  their  general  condition  at  least  once  in  every 
term,  and  report  thereon  at  each  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  account  for  all  money  coming  into  his 
hands  as  Commissioner  from  any  source,  and  shall  file  with 
the  Treasurer  receipted  bills  as  vouchers  of  the  faithful 
disbursement  of  all  funds  appropriated  to  his  District. 

Sec.  3.  Each  Commissioner  shall  report  to  the  Board  at 
its  stated  meetings,  (on  forms  provided  for  the  purpose,)  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  School — boys  and  girls — the  sal- 
ary of  each  teacher,  the  incidental  expenses  of  each  School, 
and  the  amount  received  for  text  books.  He  shall  also  report 
the  condition  of  School  houses  and  School  furniture,  and 
what  amount,  if  any,  is  needed  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  (by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Board,) 
appoint  from  the  list  of  persons  holding  registered  certifi- 
cates, teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  Schools   in  his  Dis- 
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trict,  subject  to  removal  by  the  Board  for  good  and  sufficient 
cause. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  hear  and  decide  upon  all  complaints  or 
charges  made  against  any  teacher  in  his  District,  and  in 
case  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  shall  have  power 
to  punish  the  same  by  admonition,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  by 
the  suspension  of  the  teacher  from  his  functions,  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board,  (when  the  case  shall  be  heard 
and  finally  determined,)  and  to  employ  a  proper  person  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  teacher  so  suspended,  who  shall  receive  the 
salary  which  such  teacher  would  have  received.  He  shall 
also  have  power  to  order  the  dismissal  of  any  pupil,  for  good 
and  sufficient  cause. 

Sec.  6,  If  a  vacancy  occur  in  any  Commissioner  Dis- 
trict by  resignation,  death  or  otherwise,  all  the  duties  of  the 
office  shall  be  performed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners,  until  another  Commissioner  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  President 
shall  be  the  District  Commissioner  ad  interim. 

Article  V. — School  Visitor. 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  each  District  Commis- 
sioner, for  each  School  in  his  district,  to  serve  one  year,  one 
person  of  good  moral  character  and  zeal  in  public  instruction 
to  act  as  School  Visitor. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Visitor  to  aid  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  supervision  of  the  School  property  and  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  He  may  visit  the 
School  as  often  as  convenient,  note  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
and  the  conduct  of  the  teacher,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
Commissioner. 

Sec  3.  The  Visitor  will  act  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
teacher,  and  adopt  such  plans  as  his  judgment  may  suggest 
and  the  Commissioner  may  approve  to  advance  the  cause  of 
public  instruction;  to  secure  supplies  of  articles  needed  for 
comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  to  encourage  parents  and  guardians 
to  send  their  children  and  wards  regularly  to  school. 

Sec  4.  The  Visitor  shall  examine  the  term  report  of  the 
teacher  before  the  report  is  sent  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
shall  endorse  thereon  his  opinion  concerning  the  same. 

Article  VI. — Teache?s. 

Sec  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  give  punctual 
and  constant  attendance  in  School  at  the  hours  specified;  to 
have  the  school  room  well  swept,  daily,  and  well  warmed  in 
winter,  to  give  their  personal  attention  and  instruction  to  the 
pupils  during  the  whole  of  said  School  hours.  They  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  order  of  the  School  and  progress  of 
the  pupils.    They  shall  receive  respectfully  J  and  give  due 
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weight  to  the  admonition,  advice  or  instructions  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District,  and  submit  to  his  arbitration  all 
difficulties  arising  in  the  government  of  the  School. 

Sec.  2.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  daily  attendance  of 
themselves  and  each  pupil,  in  a  time  book  provided  for  that 
purpose,  which  shall  be  preserved  and  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  President,  Commissioner  and  Visitor  when- 
ever desired;  and  make  a  term  report  to  the  Commissioner, 
(on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose,)  of  the  number  and 
names  of  the  pupils  attending  School  during  the  term,  giving 
the  exact  date  of  the  entrance  and  withdrawal  of  each  pupil 
and  the  actual  number  of  days  each  pupil  attended  during  the 
term,  d  signating  the  number  of  boys  and  girls,  the  amount 
of  fees  received,  for  use  of  books  &c.  This  report  must  contain 
the  teacher's  bill  for  salary,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of 
the  School,  and  be  delivered  to  the  Commissioner,  endorsed 
by  the  Visitor,  three  days  before  the  stated  meeting  of  the 
Board.  Monthly  reports  shall  be  rendered,  if  required  by  the 
Commissioner.    See  (Appendix.) 

Sec.  3.  Every  teacher  shall  swear  or  affirm  to  his  or  her 
report  and  account,  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  a  School 
Commissioner. 

Sec.  4.  For  each  day's  absence  from  school  without  good 
and  sufficient  cause,  the  teacher  shall  forfeit  the  proportion- 
ate amount  of  salary. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  penalty  be  inflicted  upon  a  teacher  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District,  such  teacher  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  specification  in  writing  of  the  alleged  offence,  and 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  at  its  next  meet- 
ing. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  teacher  vacate  his  school  before  the  close  of 
the  term  without  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner,  he  shall 
forfeit  the  salary  already  accrued  for  the  current  term,  and  be 
disqualified  for  any  future  service  under  this  board. 

Sec.  7.  Any  teacher  in  the  employment  of  this  board  who 
shall  refuse  to  vacate  the  school  when '  regularly  notified  ot 
his  suspension  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  district,  shall  for- 
feit all  claim  for  compensation  for  services  during  the  term  in 
which  such  suspension  shall  take  place,  and  be  thereafter  ine- 
ligible to  any  school  under  the  control  of  this  board,  unless 
reinstated. 

Sec.  8.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  books 
and  stationery  furnished  each  pupil  for  use,  and  shall  require 
the  return  of  the  same  when  the  child  leaves  school,  and  if 
refused,  he  shall  inform  the  Commissioner.  The  teacher  will 
be  hid  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  good  condition 
of  the  books  and  stationery  belonging  to  the  board. 

Sec.  9.  No  teacher  shall  grant  the  use  of  books  or  station- 
ery to  any  pupil,  unless  tho  feo  for  the  use  of  said  books  and 
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stationery  had  been  paid  ;  nor  sell  any  books  or  stationery 
except  for  cash. 

Sec.  10.  Each  teacher,  as  the  agent  of  the  board,  shall  col- 
lect and  account  for  all  books  and  stationery  money. 

Sec.  11.  The  teachers  shall  purchase,  when  necessary, 
such  articles  as  are  allowed  by  Section  seven  of  Article  nine, 
and  shall  pay  for  them  out  of  money  received  for  books  and 
stationery,  and  present  receipted  bills  for  the  same,  placing 
the  amount  under  the  head  of  incidental  expenses  in  their 
term  reports. 

Sec.  12.  Every  teacher  shall  make  out  and  furnish  to  the 
Commissioner,  an  inventory  of  the  books  and  stationery  in 
the  school  at  the  expiration  of  each  term  ;  also  an  inventory 
of  the  books  and  stationary  needed  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Sec.  13.  If  a  teacher  wishes  to  vacate  the  school  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  ten  days  notice  must  be  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  any  teacher  leave  without  giving  notice,  he  shall 
be  disqualified  to  serve  again  under  this  board,  except  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Sec.  14.  No  teacher  is  eligible  to  an  appointment  under 
this  board  without  having  a  registered  certificate  from  the 
President  or  State  Superintendent,  or  a  diploma  of  the  State 
Normal  school.  The  legal  age  of  men  teachers  is  20  years, 
of  women  teachers"  18  years. 

Article  VII. — Committees. 

Sec  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts 
to  examine  the  reports  of  teachers  and  school  Commissioners, 
and  all  accounts  that  may  be  presented  relating  to  the  Pub- 
lic schools,  and  report  the  result  to  the  board. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  books 
and  stationery  to  report  to  the  board  at  the  stated  meeting  in 
July  of  each  year,  the  books  and  stationery  fit  for  use  in  each 
school,  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  each  kind  of  text 
books  and  the  quantity  of  stationery  needed  for  the  ensuing 
school  year  ;  from  which  report  the  board  may  make  up  its 
statement  to  the  Superintendent  with  the  schedule  of  books 
and  stationery  required  for  use  in  the  county. 

Sec  3.  The  Committee  on  school  Houses  Furniture  and 
sites,  shall  consist  of  the  President,  a  Commissioner,  each 
for  his  own  district,  and  the  Treasurer.  They  shall  make 
all  contracts  for  buildings,  and  superintend  the  work. 

For  school  Houses  in  the  district  of  which  the  President 
is  the  Commissioner,  the  board  shall  select  the  third  member 
of  the  committee. 

No  School  House  shall  be  built  without  authority  of  the 
Board  first  obtained,  and  a  specific  appropriation  for  payment 
oi  tlx;  sft me. 
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Article  VIII. — Children,  Parents  and  Guardians. 

Sec.  1.  No  pupil  will  be  admitted  under  six  years  of  age, 
nor  unless  decently  and  comfortably  clothed. 

Sec.  2.  Pupils  ought  to  enter  promptly  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term. 

Sec,  3.  No  part  of  the  book  fee  will  be  returned  in  case  of 
the  dismissal,  expulsion,  or  voluntary  withdrawal  of  any 
pupil.  With  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  pupils  may 
be  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  during  the  term. 

Sec.  4.  Any  pupil  who  may  be  prevented  by  protracted 
sickness — say  one  month — from  attending  school  during  the 
term,  for  which  payment  has  been  made  in  advance,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  deduction  in  the  book  fee  of  the 
succeeding  term. 

Sec.  5.  Parents  and  guardians  are  expected  to  require 
punctual  attendance  of  their  children  or  wards  at  school  ;  to 
keep  them  well  and  comfortably  clothed,  so  that  the  school 
will  always  present  a  respectable  appearance.  They  are 
expressly  required,  on  no  account,  to  interfere  with  teachers 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  but  to  lodge  all  complaints 
before  the  Commissioner  of  the  District,  by  whom  they  will 
be  attended  to. 

Sec.  6.  Parents  and  guardians  must  exercise  strict  vigi- 
lance over  their  children  or  wards,  and  prevent  them  from 
defacing,  destroying,  or  losing  any  of  the  books  belonging  to 
the  Public  Schools,  and  see  that  all  books  and  stationery  are 
returned  when  the  child  leaves  school.  Parents  will  be 
required  to  replace  or  pay  for  all  books  retained,  destroyed  or 
lost ;  they  will  be  held  responsible  and  required  to  pay  for 
all  damages  done  by  their  children  or  wards  to  school  houses, 
school  furniture,  trees,  fences,  &c. 

Sec.  9.  Smoking,  chewing  tobacco,  carrying  fire  arms  or 
other  dangerous  weapons,  either  in  the  school  house  or  on  the 
premises,  are  strictly  forbidden. 

?f  Sec.  10.  No  pupil  shall  be  received  into  school  unless  pro- 
perly vaccinated. 

See  Appendix. 

Article  IX. — The  Government  of  Schools. 

Sec.  1.  The  system  of  instruction  and  the  text  books  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  State,  and  shall  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  viz :  Orthography,  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  English  Grammar,  Book- 
keeping, Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy  and  such  other 
branches  as  the  Commissioner,  ' with  the  consent  of  the  Board 
may  select.  Each  pupil  must  pursue  the  prescribed  course  of 
study. 


Sec.  2.  The  School  year  shall  be  divided  into  four  terms. 
The  Fall  term  from  September  1st,  to  November  15th.  The 
Winter  term  from  November  16th,  to  January  31st.  The 
Spring  term  from  February  1st,  to  April  15th.  The  Summer 
term  from  April  16th,  to  June  30th. 

Sec.  3.  All  books  or  stationery  purchased  or  used  by  pupils 
attending  any  public  school,  shall  be  paid  for  in  advance  at 
the  rate  prescribed  by  each  County  Board. 

Sec.  4.  The  salaries  of  teachers  shall  be  determined  by 
each  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  its  own  county,  and 
when  the  salary  is  not  a  fixed  amount  it  may  be  calculated  as 
follows : 

There  shall  be  a  fixed  minimum  Salary,  per  term,  for  every 
school  containing  not  more  than  15  pupils.  For  each  addi- 
tional pupil  over  15  and  up  to  25  there  shall  be  an  increase 
of  salary  from  $1.50  to  §2.00  per  term  as  the  Board  may  de- 
cide. For  every  pupil  over  25  and  up  to  35,  an  addition  from 
$1.00  to  $1.50  per  term  ;  for  all  pupils  over  35,  an  addition 
of  $1.00  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 

See  Formula  in  Appendix. 

Sec.  5.  School  shall  be  opened  daily,  five  days  in  each 
week,  and  for  six  hours  each  day. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  a  public  examination  of  the  pupils 
in  each  school  in  the  last  week  of  each  term,  which  shall  be 
superintended  by  the  visitor,  and  to  which  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  pupils,  and  the  public  generally,  shall  be 
invited. 

Sec  7.  The  commissioner  may  order  the  following  arti- 
cles for  the  comfort,  convenience  and  security  of  the  School, 
viz:  Fuel,  axes,  saws,  water -buckets,  drinking-cups,  wash- 
basins, towels,  soap,  locks  and  fastenings,  glass  and  glazing, 
brooms,  dusting-brushes  and  white-washing  and  cleaning 
once  a  year — all  of  which  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  book 
fees  accruing  to  the  school,  and  charged  among  incidental 
expenses. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  a  school  has  less  than  twelve  registered 
scholars,  it  may  be  discontinued;  and  this  at  any  period  of 
the  current  term. 

Sec.  9.  The  Commissioner  Districts  shall  be  numbered, 
First,  Second,  Third  and  so  on.  The  schools  within  the 
limits  of  each  Commissioner  District  shall  also  be  numbered 
from  one  and  upwards.  Schools  shall  be  designated  as 
follows  : 

School  No.  1,  2,  or  3,  of  Commissioner  District  No  1. 
School  No.  1,  2,  or  3,  of  Commissioner  District  No.  2. 
The  number  of  Schools  in  each  Commissioner  District 
should  as  near  as  practicable,  be  equal. 
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RULES  RELATING  TO  TEACHERS. 

1.  All  Teaehers  and  Assistants  are  required  to  be  in  their 
school  rooms  fifteen  minutes  before  the  hour  of  opening  school, 
and  to  have  the  school  room  thoroughly  swept  daily,  and 
well  warmed  in  winter. 

2.  Teachers  are  not  allowed  to  aitend  to  any  business  du- 
ring school  hours,  except  that  which  appertains  to  the  School, 
nor  to  be  occupied  with  any  subject  of  private  study  or 
reading. 

3.  Teachers  are  required  to  report  to  the  School  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  at  the  end  of  each  term  the  condition  of 
their  Schools,  and  oftener,  if  requested.  They  shall  notify 
parents  of  the  absence  of  pupils  who  do  not  bring  a  written 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  absence.  They  shall  record  and 
present  to  the  Commissioner,  when  he  visits  the  School,  the 
names  of  disorderly  and  negligent  pupils. 

4.  Teachers  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  visits  of  any  person,  during  school  hours,  except  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  a  School  Com- 
missioner, or  the  School  visitor. 

5.  Teachers  shall  neither  receive  from  parents  nor  send  to 
them  verbal  messages  regarding  discipline,  but  all  such  mes- 
sages must  be  in  writing. 

6.  Teachers  must  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  books  and 
stationery  procured  for  their  schools,  and  must  report  to  the 
Commissioner  the  books  and  stationery  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  the  number  sold,  and  amount  received  from  sales 
or  for  use  of  books. 

7.  Teachers  are  not  required  to  hear  the  recitations  of  dila- 
tory pupils  or  those  who  are  not  prepared  at  the  regular  time 
for  recitation,  unless  it  can  be  done  without  interrupting  the 
regular  school  duty. 

8.  Teachers  are  authorized  to  suspend  pupils  who  are  per- 
sistently disobedient  or  immoral  in  their  conduct,  but  must 
promptly  report  the  case  with  the  charges  to  the  Commission- 
er for  his  action. 
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9.  Complaints  against  teachers  must  be  made  to  the  Com- 
missioner in  writing,  and  shall  not  be  acted  upon  until  the 
teacher  has  been  notified;  when  such  complaints  shall  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  if  not  sustained  shall  be 
promptly  dismissed. 

10.  In  no  case  shall  a  patron  of  the  school,  who  has  reason 
to  complain  of  the  discipline  or  conduct  of  the  teacher,  make 
such  complaint  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils.  The  Commis- 
sioner is  the  only  person  authorized  to  hear  and  determine 
charges  against  teachers.  From  the  Commissioner's  decision 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Board. 

11.  If  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  abuse  a  teacher,  by 
the  use  of  offensive  language,  or  shall  use  any  means  to  in- 
timidate him  from  exercising  proper  discipline,  the  teacher 
may  suspend  from  school  privileges  the  children  of  such  pa- 
rent or  guardian  until  the  case  can  be  heard  and  determined 
by  the  Commissioner. 

12.  Teachers  may  purchase,  by  order  of  the  Commissioner, 
the  following  articles  for  the  use  of  the  school,  viz  :  Fuel, 
axes,  saws,  water-buckets,  drinking  cups,  wash-basins, 
towels,  soap,  locks  and  fastenings,  and  glass  for  windows, 
and  may  have  the  school  room  white-washed  and  cleaned 
once  a  year,  all  of  which  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  any  money 
received  on  account  of  books,  and  shall  be  charged  in  the  bill 
for  incidental  expenses,  which  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  vouchers. 


RULES  RELATING  TO  PUPILS. 

1.  The  privilege  of  attending  the  public  schools  shall  de- 
pend upon  the  pupil's  observance  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  the  parents'  compliance  with  what  is  required  of 
them. 

2.  Each  pupil  shall  pay  in  advance  for  the  use  of  books, 
unless  released  by  the  commissioner. 

3.  Punctual  attendance  is  required  at  the  hours  appointed 
for  opening  of  school,  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  When  a  pupil 
comes  into  school  after  his  class  has  recited  the  day's  lesson, 
the  teacher  shall  not  neglect  other  duties  to  hear  his  recita- 
tion alone. 

4.  In  case  of  absence,  pupils  must  bring  notes  from  their 
parents  explaining  the  cause  of  the  same. 

5.  Any  pupil  who,  being  frequently  absent  from  school, 
is  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  class,  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Visitor  for  reprimand.    If  this  does  not  secure  regular  at- 
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tendance,  the  pupil  may  be  suspended  and  reported  to  the 
Commissioner. 

6.  Pupils  when  entering  or  leaving  the  school  room  must 
bow  respectfully  to  the  teacher.  They  shall  keep  silence  in 
school,  and  avoid  all  unnecessary  noise  while  upon  the  school 
premises. 

7.  No  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  school  before  the 
regular  hour  for  closing,  for  any  cause  except  sickness. 

8.  Pupils  must  conduct  themselves  with  propriety  during 
recess,  which  shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes  A.  M.  and  P. 
M.,  and  be  at  different  times  for  boys  and  girls. 

9.  Pupils  shall  be  considered  under  the  government  of 
their  teachers,  while  going  to  and  returning  from,  as  well  as 
when  in  the  school  room. 

10.  Pupils  must  leave  the  school  premises  as  soon  as 
school  is  dismissed,  and  return  promptly  and  quietly  to  their 
homes. 

11.  Pupils  must  pursue  the  course  of  study  as  prescribed, 
including  all  the  branches  suited  to  their  age  and  advance- 
ment. 

12.  Pupils  shall  prepare  their  recitations  at  home,  and 
when  the  exercise  is  not  correctly  performed,  the  delinquent 
may  be  detained  at  recess  and  after  the  regular  school  hours 
to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

13.  Every  pupil  shall  strictly  obey  all  the  orders  and  com- 
mands of  the  teacher,  and  when  any  pupil  refuses  to  comply 
with  such  orders,  the  teacher  may  inflict  a  reasonable  punish- 
mert,  and  in  extreme  cases  may  send  the  pupil  home  with  a 
note  to  the  parents,  informing  them  that  their  child  has  re- 
fused obedience  and  thereby  forfeited  the  privileges  of  the 
school  until  the  commissioner  grants  permission  for  return. 
The  teacher  shall  also  notify  the  commissioner  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  pupil  by  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  notice  sent  to 
the  parent. 

14.  No  pupil,  who  may  have  been  <  xpelled  from  one  school 
shall  be  admitted  into  any  other  school,  without  a  permit 
from  the  commissioner,  who  ordered  the  expulsion. 

15.  The  names  of  pupils  who  have  often  been  reproved  for 
improper  acts,  or  the  use  of  profane  and  unchaste  language, 
shall  be  reported  to  the  commissioner. 

16.  Any  pupil  who  shall  deface  or  destroy  any  property 
belonging  to  the  school  or  to  private  individuals,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  same,  and  may  be  punished  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher. 

17.  Every  act  of  truant-playing  shall  subject  the  offender 
to  reproof  and  admonition,  and  upon  a  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence, the  pupil  shall  be  suspended  and  the  case  reported  to 
the  commissioner. 

18.  When  a  pupil  is  guilty  of  any  immoral  conduct,  or  of 
using  profane  or  indecent  language  injurious  to  the  general 
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welfare  of  the  school,  the  teacher  may  send  such  pupil  home 
with  a  notice  of  suspension,  until  a  permit  is  ohtained  from 
the  commissioner. 

19.  Any  pupil  staying  away  from  school  on  account  of 
having  been  punished,  or  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  return  until  a  permit  is  obtained  from  the 
commissioner. 

20.  Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  carrying  fire- 
arms or  other  dangerous  weapons,  either  in  the  school  room 
or  on  the  school  premises,  are  strictly  forbidden,  and  any  pu- 
pil bringing  to  the  school  a  dangerous  weapon  may  be  sus- 
pended by  the  teacher,  and  the  case  reported  to  the  commis- 
sioner. 

21.  When  books  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  for  use 
they  shall  have  them  neatly  covered  with  muslin,  calico, 
cloth  or  stout  paper,  and  parents  and  guardians  are  required 
to  see  that  this  rule  is  always  observed.  Parents  and  guar- 
dians will  be  required  to  replace  or  pay  for  all  books  re- 
tained, destroyed  or  lost,  and  they  will  also  be  held  responsi- 
ble and  required  to  pay  for  all  damages  done  by  their  chil- 
dren or  wards  to  school  houses,  school  furniture,  trees,  fences, 
&c. 

22.  The  Fall  term  commences  on  the  1st  day  of  Septem- 
ber ;  the  Winter  term  commences  on  the  16th  day  of  Novem- 
ber ;  the  Spring  term  commences  on  the  1st  day  of  February; 
the  Summer  term  commences  on  the  16th  day  of  April. 

23.  Teachers  are  requested  to  read  these  rules  to  the  whole 
school  once  in  two  weeks. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

u  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers,  in  schools  of  every 
grade,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  youth  committed  to  their 
instruction,  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  loyalty  and 
sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  their  country,  humanity  and 
benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  chastity,  and  those  vir- 
tues which  are  the  basis  upon  which  a  Republican  Constitu- 
tion is  founded  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors 
to  lead  their  pupils  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ten- 
dency of  these  virtues,  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
promote  temporal  happiness  and  advance  the  greatness  of  the 
American  Nation." 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE 

MODE  OF  MARKING  IN  THE  ROLL  BOOK. 

The  daily  register  must  be  neatly  kept,  and  marked  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon. 

When  there  is  but  one  session  of  the  school  a  day,  the  reg- 
ister must  be  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  if 
there  were  two  sessions,  treating  the  first  half  of  the  session 
as  the  morning,  and  the  latter  as  the  afternoon. 

The  system  of  marking  shall  be  that  indicated  in  the  an- 
nexed diagram  and  explanations,  the  blank  squares  denoting 
present  all  day  and  correct  deportment : 
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z 
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Correct  deportment. 
Present  all  day. 
Inattentive. 

Present,  but  tardy  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
Idle. 

Present,  but  tardy  in  the  morning. 
Disorderly. 

Present,  but  tardy  in  the  afternoon. 

Disrespecttul. 

Absent  in  the  morning. 

General  misconduct. 
Absent  in  the  afternoon. 

Vicious  conduct  or  profanity. 
Absent  all  day. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  manner  of  combining 
the  characters  used  in  marking  the  register.  The  character 
denoting  " Absence,"  is  the  most  simple,  being  a  single 
slanting  stroke  downwards  from  right  to  left  for  "  Absent  in 
the  Morning,"  and  a  similar  one  from  left  to  right  for  "  Ab- 
sent in  the  Afternoon."  These  two  combined  form  the  ob- 
lique cross,  and  denote  " Absent  all  day."  When  a  pupil 
comes  in  after  being  marked  " Absent  in  the  Morning,"  a 
horizontal  line  is  made  from  leff  to  right  across  the  top  of  the 
square  connecting  with  the  slanting  stroke,  and  converting 
it  into  the  character  for  "Present,  but  tardy  in  the  Morning." 
The  character  for  "Absent  in  the  Afternoon,"  is  converted 
into  the  character  for  "Present,  but  tardy  in  the  afternoon," 
by  a  horizontal  stroke  from  left  to  right  across  the  bottom  of 
the  square.  These  two  combined  form  the  charcter  for  "Pres- 
ent but  tardy  in  the  Morning  and  Afternoon."  The  combina- 
tion of  the  characters  for  "Absent"  during  one  session,  and 
4 
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^'Present,  but  tardy,"  during  the  other  session,  is  not  shown 
in  the  diagram,  but  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  intelli- 
gent teacher. 

The  teacher's  attendance  shall  be  denoted  by  entering  the 
day  of  the  month  in  the  small  square  under  the  initial  letter 
of  the  day.  The  blank  squares  will  then  indicate  the  teach- 
er's absence. 

All  departures  from  correct  deportment  will  subject  the 
pupil  to  demerit  marks,  which  must  be  denoted  by  the  figures 
in  the  diagram. 

Each  figure  will  indicate  the  number  of  demerit  marks,  and 
will  be  charged  for  the  offences  set  forth  in  the  explanations. 
These  demerit  marks  must  be  entered  in  the  upper  square  at 
the  en  I  of  each  day.  No  more  than  six  demerits  shall  be 
charged  against  a  pupil  in  one  day,  that  number  indicating 
the  worst  conduct. 

As  the  blank  squares  will  indicate  full  and  prompt  attend- 
ance and  correct  deportment,  every  teacher  shall  counsel  the 
pupils  to  give  no  cause  for  marking  the  register  ;  and  those 
pupils  whose  line  of  squares  contains  no  marks  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  shall  receive  the  decided  approbation  of  the  com- 
missioner and  teacher,  and  the  commissioner  may  present 
their  names  to  the  Board  as  deserving  some  special  mark  of 
commendation. 

Each  branch  studied  by  every  pupil  shall  be  indicated  by 
entering  the  figure,  denoting  the  branch  opposite  the  pupil's 
name. 

Any  teacher  who  shall  neglect  to  mark  the  register  in  a 
proper  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  aforegoing  directions, 
or  shall  permit  it  to  be  soiled  by  blots,  or  otherwise  disfig- 
ured, shall  be  subject  to  reproval  by  the  commissioner. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  State  School  Law,  that  each  teacher 
shall  keep  the  daily  register  as  herein  directed,  and  an  account 
of  the  books  purchased  or  used  by  the  pupils,  and  make  a  re- 
port to  the  commissioner  at  the  end  of  each  term,  on  blanks 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  giving  the  name  of  each  pupil,  the 
date  of  entrance,  the  number  of  days  attendance,  the  number 
of  demerit  marks,  the  branches  studied  by  each  pupil,  the 
text-books  used  or  purchased,  the  amount  received  from  each 
pupil  for  the  use  or  from  the  sale  of  text-books  and  station- 
ery, the  number  of  each  book  on  hand  in  good  condition,  the 
number  of  pupils  that  entered  school  in  the  Fall  term,  the 
number  that  entered  the  Winter  term,  exclusive  of  those  who 
entered  the  Fall  term  ;  the  number  that  entered  the  Spring 
1enn,  exelusive  of  these  who  entered  the  .Fall  and  Winter 
terms  ;  the  number  that  entered  the  Summer  term,  exclusive 
of  those  who  entered  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms  ; 
the  number  of  bovs  and  girls,  and  the  number^  studying 
each  bra d eh.     This  report  must  contain  the  bill  of  ex- 
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penses  of  the  school  for  the  term,  embracing  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  and  assistant,  (if  there  he  an  assistant,)  and  all  in- 
cidental expenses.  When  the  amount  received  for  books  and 
station ery  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  it  must  be  credited  on  the  bill. 

The  daily  register  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  school  until  it 
shall  be  filled  with  names,  and  then  must  be  delivered  to  the 
District  Commissioner. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

1  'Teachers  shall  keep,  preserve  and  enter  into  registers 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  an  accurate  account  of  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils,  text-books  used,  and  branches  taught,  and 
such  other  statistics  as  maybe  required,  and  make  due  re- 
turn thereof  to  the  District  Commissioner  at  the  end  of  each 
term  ;  and  no  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  payment  for 
services  until  the  register,  properly  filled  up  and  completed, 
be  so  returned.' ' 

All  orders  for  books  and  Stationery  must  be  sent  to  the  Su- 
perintendent through  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  the  Secretary  keeping  an  account  of  the  same, 
charging  each  order  to  the  Commissioner  District,  and,  if 
practicable,  to  the  school  for  which  the  books  were  procured. 
In  the  Superintendent's  Office,  books  and  school  requisites, 
as  issued,  will  be  charged  to  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners. 

Orders  for  books  and  stationery  must  be  in  form  as  follows  : 
Office  of  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

County,  186  % 

To  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub.  Inst. 

Sir  : — Forward  to 
at  for  account  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 

missioners of  County,  the  following  books, 

&c.    Send  via  (here  give  the  route  as  definitely  as  possible.) 

Write  the  name  of  each  book  in  full  and  the  exact  number 
— not  the  dozens. 

Signed, 


Secretary  of  Board  of  S.  C. 


VACCINATION. 

Frequent  objection  has  been  made  by  parents  to  procure 

certificates  of  vaccination.  The  following  sections  of  the  law 
of  1864,  are  printed,  to  show  that  the  teacher  or  commis- 
ioner  has  no  discretion.  He  must  require  the  certificate  or 
pay  the  penalty. 

Parents  who  neglect  to  have  their  children  vaccinated,  are 
also  liable  to  be  fined. 

None  can  plead  poverty  as  an  excuse.  The  law  provides 
for  the  gratuitous  vaccination  of  children  of  indigent  parents. 

The  great  importance  of  this  subject  to  health  and  even  life 
ought  to  commend  it  to  the  prompt  acquiescence  of  all  who 
have  the  guardianship  of  children.  Only  ignorant  and  ob- 
stinately prejudiced  persons  refuse  to  comply.  Such,  the 
law  coerces  by  a  fine. 

EXTEACTS  FROM  THE  LAW  OF  1864. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  parent  or  guardian  to  have 
his  or  her  child  vaccinated  within  twelve  months  after  its 
birth,  if  it  shall  be  in  proper  condition,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicable,  and  if  such  parent  or  guardian  shall  have  any 
other  person  under  his  or  her  control  or  care,  not  duly  vac- 
cinated, he  or  she  should  cause  such  person  or  persons  to  be 
vaccinated  prior  to  the  first  day  of  November,  eighteen  hund- 
red and  sixty-four.  Any  person  failing  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  forfeit 
and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  ten  dollars. 

No  teacher  in  any  school  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  receive  into  such 
school  any  person  as  a  scholar  until  such  person  shall  pro- 
duce the  certificate  of  some  regular  practicing  physician  that 
such  applicant  for  admission  into  the  school  has  been  duly 
vaccinated.  Any  teacher  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  each  offence, 
and  no  public  school  trustee,  or  commissioner,  shall  grant  a 
permit  to  any  child  to  enter  any  public  school  without  such 
certificate,  under  the  same  penalty. 

All  fines  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
recovered  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  same  manner  as 
small  debts  are  recoverable,  for  the  use  of  the  School  Fund 
of  the  county  or  city  in  which  such  offence  shall  occur. 

For  every  child  vaccinated,  whose  guardian  or  parents  are 
too  poor  to  pay  for  the  service,  the  County  Commissioners  of 
the  several  counties,  or  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  physician 
performing  the  service,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  every  such 
case,  on  presentation  of  such  account  duly  authenticated  by 
an  affidavit  setting  forth  that  the  service  was  duly  performed, 
and  that  the  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  pay  for  said 
service. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  practicing  physician  in  this 
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State,  to  vaccinate  all  children  in  the  circle  of  his  practice 

which  may  be  presented  to  him  for  vaccination,  within  one 
year  after  birth,  if  such  child  shall  be  in  proper  condition  for 
such  service,  and  he  shall  vaccinate  all  other  persons  not  pre- 
viously effectually  vaccinated,  who  shall  request  such  service 
from  him.  Any  physician  neglecting  or  refusing  so  to  do3 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  offence 
a  penalty  of  five  dollars. 


FORMULA  BY  WHICH  TO  CALCULATE  TEACHERS 

SALARIES. 

[See  By-Law,  Sec.  4,  page  14.] 

Let.  a=minimum  salary,  for  School  of  15  pupils. 

&=additional  pay  for  each  pupil  over  15,  where  the 
average  ranges  from  15  to  25. 

c=additional  pay  for  each  pupil  over  25,  where  the 
average  ranges  from  25  to  35. 

c?=additional  pay  for  each  pupil  over  35,  where  the 
average  ranges  from  35  to  (10. 

77i=excess  of  pupils  over  15. 
n=    "  "  25. 

p=    «       "         "  35. 
The  salaries  will  then  be  computed  as  follows  : 
School  of  15  pupils,  the  salary=a. 
"    from  15  to  25,    "  =a+mb. 
"       "  25  to  35,    "  =a+mb+nc. 

35  to  60,    "  =a+mb+nc+pd. 


For  the  purpose  of  informing  the  Commissioner  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Schools  in  his  District,  each  teacher  shall  pre- 
pare a  monthly  report  according  to  the  following  form,  and 
deliver  it  at  the  close  of  each  month. 

He  may  add,  under  the  head  of  remarks,  any  topic  to 
which  it  is  important  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

No  blank  forms  are  furnished  for  the  Monthly  Reports. 


TEACHERS'  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Number  of  Pupils  on  the  roll, 

Average  Attendance,  - 
General  Success  (or  progress)  in  etize'y,  - 
General  Deportment,  (or  Older,  - 
Number  of  times  special  discipline  was  re- 
quired. ' 

186    .  Teacher. 

*— Expressed  as  follows  : 
Excellent,  5. 
Good,  4. 
Moderate,  3. 
Indifferent,  2. 
Bad,  1. 


State  of  Maryland. 

UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  FREE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Organized  under  Act  of  March  2ith,  1865.    Provided  for  by 
the  Constitution  of  1864. 

No. 

TEACHERS  FIRST  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 

having  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  passed  an  examination  in  Orthography,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Arithmetic,  Georgraphy,  History  and  English 
Grammer,  Book-Keeping,  Algebra  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, 

is  hereby  authorised  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

County  for  three  years  from  the  date  hereof, 
unless  this  Certificate  be  annulled. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  said  county,  at  their  office  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred 

and  sixty 
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State  of  Maryland. 
UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  FREE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Organized  under  Act  of  March  24,  1865.  No. 
TEACHERS  SECOND  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 

having  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  passed  an  Examination  in  Orthography,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  and  English 
Grammar, 

is  hereby  authorized  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
county  for  three  years  from  the  date  hereof,  unless  this  Cer- 
tificate be  annulled. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  said  county,  at  their  office  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred 

and  sixty 


TEACHERS  PERMIT. 
No.  Grade. 
Offfice  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 

County,  186  , 

I  hereby  Certify,  that 
having  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  ability  to  teach  Orthography,  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,   English  Grammar  and 

is  hereby  permitted  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
county,  until  notified  to  appear  before  me  for  Examination, 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  this  permit  shall  not  be  in  force 
lorger  than  


Note— For  first  grade  add  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Book-Keeping. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES, 

From  Plans  and  Drawings  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 


These  plans  and  drawings,  with  specifications,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  State  Superintendent's  office. 

All  public-school  houses  must  be-  built  by  these  plans  and 
drawings,  or  such  others  as  may  be  submitted  by  county 
boards  and  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent.  Every 
school-house  must  be  provided  with  black-boards,  attached  to 
the  wall  behind  the  teacher's  desk,  and  in  other  positions 
convenient  for  the  pupils.  The  engravings  of  school-houses, 
desks,  &c,  are  placed  upon  the  last  pages. 

FIGURE  1  is  a  frame  house,  24+24  feet  from  outside  to 
outside,  and  12  feet  high  to  the  square,  with  an  arched 
ceiling. 

It  has  a  vestibule  15+8^  feet  from  outside  to  outside.  The 
windows  are  hung  on  sash  cords  and  axle  pulleys,  for  conveni- 
ence in  ventilating  the  room.  There  is  a  floor  register  placed 
under  the  stove  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  The  main 
room  will  take  in  the  platform  for  teacher's  desk  and  four 
rows  of  double  desks,  which  will  accommodate  fifty  pupils. 

A  book-case  must  be  fixed  between  the  doors  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room,  with  lock  and  key,  for  safe  keeking  of  books, 
stationery,  &c. 

The  vestibule  is  supplied  with  shelves  and  hat-pins  or 
hooks,  water-bench  and  wash-stand. 

FIGURE  2  is  a  frame  house,  24+36  feet  from  outside  to 
outside,  and  14  feet  high  to  the  square,  with  an  arched 
ceiling. 

The  vestibule  is  15+8^  feet  from  outside  to  outside.  The 
whole  building  is  finished  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
figure  L  and  will  accommodate  seventy-five  pupils. 

FIGURE^  is  a  brick  house,  24^+37  feet  from  outside  to 
outside,  and  14  feet  high  to  the  square,  with  and  arched  ceil- 
ing.   The  vestibule  is  15^+9  feet. 

The  provision  for  ventilation  and  the  interior  arrangements 
are  the  same  as  in  that  of  figure  2,  and  the  room  will  accom- 
modate seventy-five  pupils. 

FIGURE  4  is  a  stone  house,  26+38  feet  from  outside  to 
outside,  and  14  feet  high  to  the  square,  with  an  arched 
ceiling. 

The  vestibule  is  16^  +  10  feet  from  outside  to  outside.  This 
building  is  finished  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  figure  3, 
and  has  accommodation  for  seventy-five  pupils. 

FIGURE  5  is  a  frame  house.  24+46  feet  from  outside  to 
outside,  and  14  feet  high  to  the  square,  with  an  arched  ceiling. 
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The  vestibule  is  15+8J  feet  from  outside  to  outside. 

The  maiu  building  is  divided  by  a  sash  partition  into 
two  rooms— one  24+28  feet;  the  other  24+18  feet.  The 
sashes  are  hung  upon  cords  and  pulleys,  and  may  be  raised 
so  as  to  throw  both  rooms  into  one.  When  the  sashes  are 
down,  the  noise  from  one  room  is  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
other  ;  but  the  Principal  can  overlook  the  Assistant's  room 
through  the  glass  partition.  Each  of  the  rooms  is  ventilated 
and  furnished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  building,  befbre  de-  A 
scribed.    This  house  will  accommodate  one  hundred  pupils. 

In  all  cases  where  two-story  or  larger  houses  are  required^ 
%  special  plans  and  drawings  will  be  prepared. 


CLOSING  SEAT  SCHOOL  DESKS. 

Patent  March  31s£,  1863,  by  W.  Horace  Soper. 

This  desk  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  use  in  all  the  Public  schools  in 
Maryland. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DESK    AND  ITS  ADVAN- 
TAGES. 

1.  The  Movable  Seat — which  is  made  to  turn  upon  a 
strong  metallic  rod,  (generally  of  Iron)  closing  or  folding  up 
so  as  to  open  an  aisle  between  the  Desks,  through  which  per- 
sons may  freely  pass  in  cleaning  the  School  room ,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  The  seats  presents  no  obstruction  whatever. 
Where  this  Desk  is  used  there  need  be  no  filthy  School  rooms, 
as  the  floor  is  little  encumbered  that  it  may  be  as  effectually 
cleansed  as  if  the  room  were  clear  of  Furniture. 

2.  It  Occupies  Less  Space  than  other  Desks  of  equal 
size,  while  it  affords  the  greatest  convenience  for  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  pupils. 

3.  It  Costs  Less  than  any  other  good  Desk  made  of  the 
same  meterials,  and  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  it  may 
be  made  by  any  good  mechanic. 

4.  The  Seats  are  Comfortable  and  so  constructed  as  to 
promote  the  health  of  pupils.  The  back  is  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  loins  as  well  as  the  shoulders. 

5.  It  is  Neat  in  appearance  and  tastefully  formed,  possess- 
ing great  strength  and  durability. 

6.  It  can  be  Made  so  Cheaply  as  to  admit  of  introduction 
into  the  humblest  School,  or  in  such  style  as  will  meet 
the  wants  of  the  highest  grade  of  Schools,  Academies  and 
Colleges. 
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These  Desks  can  be  made  of  any  kind  of  wood,  but  the 
hard  woods  are  the  best.  When  made  of  Walnut,  Cherry, 
Oak,  Ash  or  Birch,  they  may  be  finished  in  oil,  which  is 
much  cheaper  than  varnish,  more  durable,  and  generally 
preferred. 

These  Desks  have  already  been  introduced  into  a  large 
number  of  the  Schools. 

To  facilitate  their  manufacture  of  wood,  Lithograph  Work- 
ing Drawings,  accompanied  by  printed  instructions,  will  be 
furnished, "and  for  Iron  standard  Desks,  handsome  patterns 
for  casting  have  been  prepared  which  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying cuts. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  INK-WELL. 

The  Ink- Well  represented  in  the  cut,  is  recommended  as 
most  suitable  for  use  on  Soper's  Patent  Desk.  It  is  enclosed 
in  a  metalic  frame,  which  is  let  into  the  Desk  nearly  level 
"with  its  surface,  thus  preventing  the  annoyance  caused  by 
spilling  Ink  upon  the  desk  and  floor.  It  is  protected  by  a 
metallic  cover  nearly  flush  with  the  desk,  and  having  no 
binges,  is  not  liable  to  be  broken.  The  Well  can  be  taken 
out  for  cleaning,  and,  when  broken  by  accident,  can  be  re- 
placed for  a  few  cents  while  the  the  metallic  case  and  cover 
will  last  for  almost  an  unlimited  time. 


FROM  OF  TREASURER'S  BOND.- 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  we 

are  held  and  firmly  hound  to  the  State  of  Maryland  in  the 
penal  sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
State  of  Maryland,  or  its  certain  Attorneys  or  Assign,,  for 
which  payment  to  be  well  and  truly  made,  we  bind  ourselves, 
each  and  every  of  us,  each  and  every  of  our  heirs,  executors 
and  administrators,  firmly  by  these  presents,  sealed  with  our 
seals  and  dated  the 

The  condition  of  the  ahove  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the 
above  bound  shall  fathfully 

perform  the  duties  of  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners of  and 
pay  over  and  apply  all  moneys  that  shall  come  into  his  hands 
or  care,  as  Treasurer  aforesaid,  to  such  persons  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  said  Board  of  School  Commissioners  shall  di- 
rect, and  that  he  will  keep  and  enter  a  full  and  fair  account 
of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  by  him,  and  of  all  matters 
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and  duties  relating  to  his  office,  and  preserve  the  same  and 
all  vouchers  relating  thereto,  and  deliver  up  all  tke  books 
and  vouchers  relating  to  his  said  office  whenever  they  are  re- 
quired by  the  said  Board  of  School  Commissioners ,  to  such 
persons  as  they  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same. 

Then  the  above  obligation  shall  be  null  and  void,  other- 
wise to  remain  in  full  foroe  and  virtue. 
Signed,  sealed  and 

delivered  in  the  presence  of 


FORM  OF  TEACHER'S  RECEIPT. 

County,  186 

Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 

 County,  Dr. 

To  Teacher,  Public  School  No. 

Commissioner  District,  No. 
To  Salary  for  Term  ending  186  $ 

"  Assistant's  Salary  for  the  same  Term, 
<f  Incidental  Expenses, 

— $ 

Cr. 

By  Cash  received  on  account  of  Books, 

Balance  due, 

Received  1865,  of  School 

Commissioner  of  Com.  District,  No.  100  Dollars. 

Being  the  above  balance  in  full. 

 Teacher. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


State  Board  of  Education. 
THOMAS  SWANN,  Governor. 

C.  C.  COX,  Lieut.  Governor. 

JOHN  M.  FRAZIER,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Del. 
L.  VAN  BOKKELEN,  State  Sup.  of  Pub.  Instruction, 
W.  HORACE  SOPER,  Clerk. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

REV.  L.  VAN  BOKKELEN,  L.  L.  D. 
W.  HORACE  SOPER,  Secretary. 
JOHN  CORE,  Book  Clerk. 

Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

Allegany  County. 

Name.  P  st  Office. 

James  M.  Sholer,  President,  Cumberland. 

Robert  Ross,  Flintstone. 

Ralph  Thayer,  Oakland. 

Daniel  Shefier,  Lonaconing. 

D.  P.  Welfly,  Grantsville. 

E.  S.  Zeverly,  Sec.  &  Treasurer,  Cumberland. 

Anne  Arundel  County. 

F.  R.  Anspatch,  President,  West  River. 
Dorsey  Jacob,  Johnson's  Store. 
Dr.  Asa  Linthicum,                         Jessup's  Cut. 

R.  G.  Chaney,  West  River. 

Jas.  H.  Hodges,  Sec.  &  Treasurer,  Annapolis. 

Baltimore  City. 

Robert  Daniel,  President,  Baltimore  City. 

W.  H.  Hebden, 
Caleb  D.  Hynes, 
Samuel  M.  Evans, 
Thomas  J.  Pitt, 
F.  Metzger, 
David  Evans, 
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Name.  Post  Office. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Brooks,  Baltimore  city. 

Charles  Faringer, 
W.  A.  Megraw, 
J  Merefleld, 
James  Fuller, 
James  H.  Cox, 
J.  H.  Leber, 
E.  H.  Fowler, 
J.  Showacre, 
Geo.  W.  Sumwalt, 
W.  H.  Clarke, 
W.  C.  Arthur, 
James  M.  Baker, 
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Baltimore  County. 

R.  C.  McGinn,  President,  Towsontown. 

Dr.  E.  J.  K.  Hand,  Catonsville. 

Chas.  McElfresh,  Reisteitown. 

R.  T.  Anderson,  Monkton. 

John  L.  Turner,  Pikesville. 

N.  M.  Brian.  Rossville, 

John  Scott,  Butler  P.  0. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Jones,  Union  Meeting  House. 

W.  H.  Soper,  Sec.  &  Treas.,  No.  21  N.  Calvert  Street,  Bal to. 

Calvert  County. 

Dr.  John  R.  Quinan,  President,       Prince  Frederick, 
B.  M.  Yoe,  "  " 

Lewis  Griffith,  Dunkirk. 
Somerville  Sollers,  Sec.  &  Treasurer,  Prince  Frederick. 

Caroline  County. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Booth,  President,  Denton. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Betson,  Greensboro. 

Dr.  Andrew  Stafford,  Preston. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Jefferson,  Potter's  Landing. 

Wm.  Stevens,  Sec.  &  Treasurer,  Denton. 

Carroll  County. 

Jacob  H.  Christ,  President,  Uniontown. 

Washington  Senseney,  McKinstrey's  Mills. 

Joshua  Yingling,  Westminster. 
James  V.  Criswell,  Winfield. 

A.  J.  Wilhelm,  Finksburg. 

Zachariah  Ebaugh,  Hampstead. 

Andrew  K.  Shriver,     ,  Union  Mills. 
Wm.  A.  Wampler,  Sec.  &  Treas.,  Westminster. 
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Cecil  County. 

Name.  Post  Office. 

F.  A,  Ellit,  President,  Elkton, 

Jefferson  Bamsey,  Port  Deposit. 

W.  T.  Bichardson,  Charlestown. 

Dr.  Slater  B.  Stubbs,  Bising  Sun. 

James  Ford,,  Cecilton. 
William  Torbert,  Secretay  and  Treas.,  Elkton. 

Charles  County. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Wilmer,  President,  Port  Tobacco. 

J.  H.  Byland,  Bryantown, 
Dr.  George  Mudd.  do. 

Barnes  B.  Compton,  Port  Tobacco, 
Danl.  W.  Hawkins,  Sec.  and  Treas.  do. 


Dorchester  County. 


Bobert  F.  Thompson,  President, 

Daniel  J.  Waddel, 

Traverse  Spicer, 

John  E.  Graham, 

Joseph  E.  Muse,  Sec.  and  Treas.. 


East  New  Market. 
Vienna. 

Taylor's  Island. 

Lakesville. 

Cambridge. 


Frederick  County. 


Dr.  L.  H.  Steiner,  President, 
Leonard  Piking, 
George  Boogie, 
John  M.  Charlton, 
John  S.  Bepp, 
James  Bussel, 
Theodore  C.  Delaplane, 
Jos.  M.  Ebberts,  Sec.  and  Treas., 

Harford  County, 

Thomas  C.  S.  Smith,  President, 
W.  T.  Bayless, 
John  T.  Spicer, 
Cheyney  Hoskins, 
John  H.  Kirkwood, 
James  Silver, 

B.  H.  Hanson,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Howard  County. 

Sam'l.  K.  Dashiel,  President, 
Dr.  Joel  Hopkins, 
David  Burdett, 

Marshall  McCauley,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Frederick  City, 
Creagerstown. 
Jackson. 
Jefferson. 
Johnsville. 
New  Market. 
Buckeystown. 
Frederick  City 


Bel  Air. 
Glenville. 
Bel  Air. 
Upper  Falls. 
Black  Horse. 
Churchville, 
Bel  Air. 


Savage  Factory. 
Elkdridge  Landin 
Lisbon. 

Ellicott's  Mills. 
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Kent  County. 

Name.  Post  Office. 

Howard  Meeks,  President,  Edesville. 

Wrn.  Kodgers,  Galena. 

Thomas  J.  Shallcross,  Cheslerville. 

James  S.  Usilton,  Chestertown. 
John  W.  Hines,  Sec.  and  Treas.  do. 

Montgomery  County. 

W.  H.  Farquhar,  President,  Sandy  Springs. 

Charles  Abert,  Olney. 
John  S.  Desellum,  Rockville. 
Frederick  A.  Dawson,  Poolsville. 
John  N.  Soper,  Hyattstown. 
Richard  M.  Williams,  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Rockville. 

Prince  George's  County. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bane,  President,  Fort  Washington. 

Geo.  W.  Duvall,  Buena  Yista. 

William  Clark,  Queen  Anne. 

John  W.  Coffren,  Croome. 

Geo.  W.  Wilson,  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Upper  Marlboro. 

Queen  Anne's  County. 

James  W.Thompson,  President,  Centreville. 

Elijah  Pierce,  Suddlersville. 

Thomas  H.  Kemp,  Broad  Creek. 

David  H.  Crane,  Church  Hill. 

Woolman  J.  Gibson,  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Centreville. 

Somerset  County. 

Henry  A.  White,  President,  Princess  Anne. 

John  Turner,  Tyaskin. 

J.  S.  Lankford,  Rehoboth. 

Hance  Lawson,  Annemessex. 

Jasper  Humphreys,  Salisbury. 

Dr.  Cadmus  Dashiell,  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Princess  Anne. 

St.  Mary's  County. 

Dr.  James  Bunting,  President,  Chaptico. 

Edward  S.  Abell.  St.  Inegoes. 

Albert  Young,  Charlotte  Hall. 

Geo.  I.  Spalding,  Leonardtown. 
Geo.  Combs,  Sec.  and  Treas.,  do. 


Name, 


Post  Office. 


Talbot  County. 


Dr.  Saml.  A.  Harrison,  President,  Easton. 
L.  Dodson,  do. 

Dr.  James  Dawson,  St.  Michaels. 

Henry  P.  Hopkins,  Kings  Creek. 

Leonard  Dodson,  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Easton. 

Washington  County. 


Thomas  A.  Boullt,  President, 

J.  J.  Hershey, 

J.  A.  Miller, 

J.  S.  Hedding, 

Jos.  Gavey, 

Jacob  Funk, 

John  Kretzer, 

Samuel  Rhorer, 

Albert  Small,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Hagerstown. 
do. 

Clear  Spring. 

Hancock, 

Smithsburg. 

Hagerstown, 

Sharpsburg. 

Boonsboro. 

Hagerstown. 


Worcester  County. 


Samuel  K.  Stewart,  President, 
Shyles  C.  Seabreeze, 
Saml.  S.  McMaster, 
Benjamin  S.  Shepperd, 
Irving  Spence, 

Gr.  W.  Covington,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Berlin. 

Salisbury. 

Newtown. 

Shepperds  Cross  Road 
Snow  Hill, 
do. 
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Xlvi  ' 
Closing  Seat  School  Desk. 


Closing  Seal  School  bosks,  with  Iron  Standards. 


Grammar  School  No.  2.  Grammar  School  No.  1. 


MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

24  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore. 


The  Act  of  1865  providing  a  ''Uniform  System  of  Free 
Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Maryland,"  made  it  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  organize  a  State 
Normal  School  "for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  teachers 
of  public  schools  in  the  science  of  education  and]  the  art  of 
teaching  and  the  mode  of  governing  schools." 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  rooms, 
the  school  was  not  opened  till  the  15th  of  January,  1866. — 
Commencing  at  that  date  with  eleven  students,  the  numbers 
steadily  increased,  till  at  the  close  of  the  session,  June  8th, 
there  were  forty-eigbt  names  on  the  roll.  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  school  will  re-open  in  September  with 
largely  increased  numbers. 

ADMISSION. 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  send  two  students  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  one  for  each  Senator, 
making  the  apportionment  as  follows  :  Allegany  county,'  11; 
Anne  Arundel,  5;  Baltimore  city,  39;  Baltimore  county,  13; 
Calvert,  3;  Caroline,  5,  Carroll,  11;  Cecil,  9;  Charles,  3; 
Dorchester,  5;  Frederick,  13;  Harford,  9;  Howard,  5;  Kent, 
5;  Montgomery,  5;  Prince  George^,  5;  Queen  Anne's,  5; 
St.  Mary's,  3;  Somerset,  7;  Talbot,  5;  Washington,  11;  Wor- 
cester, 7. 

Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  School  should  apply  to  the 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  their  respective  counties. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  (seventeen, 
if  young  men,)  and  must  give  evidence  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter and  a  fair  elementary  education.  If  the  quota  of  any 
county  is  filled;  candidates  from  that  county  should  apply  to 
the  State  Superintendent,  accompanying  their  application 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  County  Board  of 
School  Commissioners. 
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EXPENSES. 

Those  who  pledge  themselves  to  teacli  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  have  nothing  to  pay  for  tuition  or  books.  A 
limited  number  of  students  will  be  received  without  such  a 
pledge,  on  paying  $25  a  session,  and  furnishing  their  own 
books.  Boarding  may  be  had  in  the  city  at  from  four  to  five 
dollars  a  week. 

SESSIONS,  VACATIONS,  &C. 

The  Fall  session  will  commence  on  Monday,  September  17, 
and  end  on  the  20th  of  December.  The  Winter  session  will 
commence  Monday,  January  1th,  and  end  on  the  5th  of  April. 
There  will  be  a  Summer  session  (of  the  Preparatory  Class 
only)  commencing  April  8th,  and  ending  June  28th. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ACADEMIC. 

Although  the  main  object  of  the  Normal  School  is  "not  to 
educate  teachers  in  studies  now  required  by  law,  but  to  re- 
ceive such  as  are  found  competent  in  these  studies,  and  to 
train  them  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  conducting 
public  schools;"  yet  it  has  been  considered  necessary  under 
present  circumstances  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  time 
to  Academic  instruction.  In  the  Preparatory  and  the  Junior 
class  a  rapid  review  is  made  of  elementary  studies.  Spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  Grammar,  history; 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  memory  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  also  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  illustrating,  prac- 
tically and  in  detail,  some  of  the  best  methods  of  presenting 
these  subjects  to  the  minds  of  children. 

The  Academic  studies  of  the  Senior  class,  for  the  present 
year,  will  be  algebra,  geometry,  rhetoric,  English  literature 
and  the  Natural  Sciences. 

In  all  the  classes  special  attention  is  given  to  drawing, 
vocal  music,  and  calisthenics,  with  the  view  of  enabling 
teachers  to  introduoe  these  subjects  into  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar schools. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

While  the  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction  corresponds, 
at  least  in  part,  with  that  of  our  best  High  schools,  the  pur- 
pose and  aim  of  the  High  and  the  Normal  school  are  essen- 
tially different.  In  the  High  school,  the  aim  of  the  teacher 
is  to  communicate  knowledge;  in  the  Normal  school,  it  is  to 
cultivate  the  power  of  communicating  knowledge.  In  the 
High  school,  the  object  of  the  student  is  to  learn,  so  as  to 
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know;  in  the  Normal  school  it  is  to  learn,  so  as  to  teach. — 
The  purpose  of  the  High  school  is  to  produce  good,  intelli- 
gent, well-informed  citizens;  the  purpose  of  the  Normal 
school  is  to  produce  good,  efficient,  and  zealous  teachers. — 
There  is  therefore  no  antagonism,  no  room  even  for  competi- 
tion, between  the  High  and  the  Normal  school;  for  though 
dealing  with  the  same  subjects,  they  pursue  different  ends  and 
by  different  means.  A  sound  elementary  education  is  a  good 
preparation  for  the  Normal  school;  a  thorough  High  school 
course  is  still  better;  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long,  a  High 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
admission  to  the  State  Normal  school. 

-  The  subjects  embraced  in  the  more  strictly  professional 
part  of  the  course  are  the  history  of  public  schools  and  popu- 
lar education;  the  philosophy  of  mind;  so  far  as  it  furnishes 
the  foundation  of  educational  theories;  education,  as  a  posi- 
tive science;  teaching  as  an  art;  methods  of  instruction, 
classification,  Government,  and  discipline;  the  school  Law  of 
Maryland  in  its  relation  to  citizens,  teachers,  and  school  offi- 
cers; the  duties  and  qualifications  of  public  school  t8achers. 
•  The  science  of  education  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  based,  founded  as  they  are  on  the  un- 
changeable laws  of  mind,  are  easily  apprehended,  and  com- 
mand assent  as  soon  as  they  are  announced.  But  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect  is  still  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment. The  faculty  of  the  Normal  school  therefore  disclaim 
all  intention  of  making  teachers  to  order,  of  pronouncing  in 
every  instance  which  is  the  right  way  of  teaching  every  sub- 
ject, or  of  deciding  ia  every  case  the  proper  method  of  deal- 
ing with  all  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  school-room.  It 
is  their  wish  to  extend  and  multiply  the  facilities  of  the 
teacher,  and  not  cramp  his  energies  by  adherence  to  a  rigid 
formalism.  Their  object  is  rather  to  eradicate  the  dogmatism 
of  the  past  than  to  inculcate  a  newer  even  though  it  be  a  better 
dogmatism.  They  seek,  (as  the  very  first  step  in  the  march  of 
improvement)  to  break  up  the  pernicious  routine,  by  which, 
from  generation  to  generation,  each  following  blindly  in  the 
steps  of  its  predecessor,  false  methods  have  become  so  hal- 
lowed by  custom,  that  all  intelligent  investigation  has  been 
checked.  They  endeavor  to  substitute  the  precepts  of  nature, 
reason  and  philosophy  for  the  absurd  demands  of  tradition. 
Their  aim  is  not  to  convert  their  students  into  pedants  and 
martinets,  (of  whom  there  are  enough  already)  but  to  call 
into  the  liveliest  exercise  the  peculiar  talents  of  every  indivi- 
dual, and  to  bring  these  talents,  under  the  direction  of  a 
sound  philosophy,  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  the  teacher.  They 
think  that  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  education  should  be  not 
merely  well-drilled  operators,  but  active  thinkers,  intelligent 
workers,  accustomed  to  use  their  own  faculties,  and  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  enlightened  common  sense.    Above  all  things, 
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do  they  consider  it  important  that  teachers  should  form  a  high 
ideal  of  their  position  and  duties,  that  it  should  be  well  un- 
derstood that  the  days  of  mere  school-keeping  and  lesson- 
hearing  are  numbered  ;  that  oral  instruction  must  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  take  the  place  of  memoriter  recitations  ;  that  the 
teacher  is  no  longer  to  confine  himself  to  the  text-book  as  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  all  tbat  is  to  be  taught  and  learned  ; 
that  the  teacher  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  agent  must  come 
sometimes  into  direct  contact  with  his  scholars  as  moral  and 
intellectual  subjects,  and  not  always  through  the  medium  of  a 
book  ;  and  that  want  of  success  in  the  government  or  instruc- 
tion of  a  school  is  an  indication  of  incompetency  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

They  seek  also  to  combat  the  old  and  dangerous  heresy, 
that  the  communication  of  knowledge  is  the  sole  or  even  the 
main  object  of  the  educator.  They  sincerely  believe  and  ear- 
nestly teach  that  the  amount  of  book-learning  usually  ob- 
tained at  school  is  but  of  small  importance  compared  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  habits  which  are  there  acquired.  They 
would  make  the  direct  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  school  sub- 
ordinate to  the  development  of  the  power  and  desire  to  use 
that  knowledge  and  to  add  to  it  after  leaving  school — regard- 
ing the  one  as  money  locked  up  in  a  strong  box,  of  which  the 
key  may  happen  to  be  lost,  the  other  as  money  invested  in 
good  securities  at  compound  interest. 

They  earnestly  endeavor  to  impress  upon  their  students, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  only  part  of 
a  teacher's  work.  The  physical  well-being  of  the  scholar  is 
entrusted  to  the  teacher  during  school  hours,  and,  as  far  as  he 
can  control  it,  after  school  hours  ;  and  the  laws  of  health  are 
as  necessary  to  be  taught  as  the  laws  of  grammar.  The  con- 
science needs  the  guiding  hand  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
reason  ;  the  duties  of  the  child  to  society,  to  his  country  and 
his  God,  need  to  be  explained  and  enforced  as  well  as  his 
duties  to  teachers  and  parents. 

LIBRARY,  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

A  beginning  of  a  library  has  been  made  ;  and  additions 
are  expected  every  year. 

A  considerable  amount  of  chemical  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus has  already  been  procured  ;  and  funds  are  in  hand  to 
purchase,  at  an  early  date,  whatever  is  necessary  to  place  this 
department  in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  form,  in  connection  with 
the  normal  school,  an  educational  museum,  where  every  val- 
uable novelty  or  improvement  in  educational  apparatus  will 
be  collected. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


This  Association,  representing  the  school  interests  of  the 
whole  State,  is  the  true  exponent  of  the  shool  system  and  in 
many  respects  a  more  important  agency  than  even  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Through  it  the  actual  wants  of  various 
sections  of  the  State  are  ascertained  and  the  deliberations  of 
the  State  Board  made  strictly  practical. 

The  Associatiod  originated  in  the  call  of  the  State  "Board 
for  a  Convention  of  School  Officers,  August  1865,  that  in- 
structions might  be  given  relative  to  the  uniform  system  of 
free  schools  about  to  be  put  into  operation. 

Convinced  of  the  value  of  the  conferences  at  this  first  meet- 
ing, arrangements  were  made  for  a  permanent  organization, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  in  Annapolis,  January  17, 
1886,  during  the  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and  permanent  officers 
elected. 

A  third  meeting  was  held  in  Baltimore  city,  December  12, 
1866.  Although  the  date  is  beyond  the  period  which  the 
statistical  table  of  this  report  embrace,  the  deliberations  of 
the  Association  are  presented,  that  the  resolutions  then  adopted 
may  be  known. 

The  following  abstract  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  Pro- 
ceedings.   The  Officers  of  the  Association  are 

Lieut.  Gov.  C.  C.  COX, 

President, 

Dr.  JOEL  HOPKINS,  of  Howard, 
1st  Vice-President, 

F.  A.  ELLIS,  of  Cecil, 

2d  Vice-President, 

L.  H.  STEINER,  M.D.,  of  Frederick, 

Secretary. 
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ABSTRACT 

From  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  uTJie  Association  of  School 
Commissioners,  of  Maryland.'1 

NEW  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS, 
Baltimore,  August  22,  1865. 

At  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  School  Commissioners  of  the 
several  counties  and  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  assembled  and 
organized  temporarily  by  calling  Dr.  S.  A.  Harrison,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  of  Talbot  county, 
to  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  up  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leakin,  of  Baltimore 
city,  after  which,  Thos.  A.  Boullt,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  School  Commissioners,  of  Washington  county,  was 
chosen  temporary  Secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  reported  by  the  committee 
on  permanent  organization,  as  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

President,  Lt.  Gov.  C.  C.  COX, 

Vice-Presidents  I  Dr*  J0EL  HOPKINS,  Howard  co., 
vice  rresiaents,     ^  Dr  g   A  HAREIS0N;  Talbot  co>? 

Secretary,  THOS.  A.  BOULLT,  Esq.,  Washington  co., 
Ass't  Secretary,  ALBERT  SMALL,  Esq. 

The  purpose  of  the  Convention  was  fully  stated  in  addresses 
by  Lt.  Gov.  Cox,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  President  of  a  County  School 
Board  should  perform  the  duties  of  district  commissioner, 
having  been  discussed,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  sense  of  this  Convention  is,  that  the 
law  should  be  so  modified  as  to  relieve  the  President  from  the 
duties  of  district  commissioner. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Duvall,  of  Prince  George's  county,  it 
was 

Resolved,  That  all  teachers  of  organized  institutions,  be 
admitted  to  seats  in  this  Convention.  After  transacting  va- 
rious preliminary  business,  the  Association  took  a  recess  till 
1  P.  M. 


Evening  Session. 

This  Session  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  teachers 
of  public  and  private  schools. 

The  subjects  of  school  houses,  school  iurniture  and  school 
apparatus,  were  fully  discussed. 

Plans  of  school  houses  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation,  were  exhibited  and  explained,  and  explanation  given 
of  the  different  account  books  prepared  for  recording  uni- 
formly, the  statistics  of  public  instruction. 


NEW  ASSEMBLY  BOOMS, 
Baltimore,  August  23,  1865. 

The  Association  met  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  The  exercises 
were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Eev.  0.  Perinchief. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  during  this  days' 
session: 

By  Dr.  Steiner,  of  Frederick: — That  this  Convention  re- 
quest the  General  Assembly  to  substitute  the  words,  "Board 
of  School  Commissioners,  of  the  county,  for  the  words,  "Dis- 
trict Commissioners,"  in  the  first  sentence,  6th  section  chap 
1.    Title  2,  of  the  school  bill. 

By  the  Committee  on  Business: — Kesolved,  That  this  Con- 
vention respectfully  ask  the  General  Assembly,  to  arne.id  the 
school  law,  so  as  to  include  sections  5,  6  and  7,  of  chapter  6, 
on  pupils,  of  the  original  bill,  concerning  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  pupils  at  school,  and  penalties  for  employing 
children  in  factories,  who  have  not  been  allowed  to  attend 
school;  penalties  to  be  appropriated  to  the  public  school  of 
the  particular  district  in  which  the  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  also  respectfully  ask,  that 
the  General  Assembly  shall  order  all  fines  for  disorderly 
houses,  for  breaches  of  the  peace  and  petty  larceny,  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  county  boards,  to  be  expended  for  the  school  house 
and  school  furniture  of  the  special  school  district  in  which  the 
penalties  have  been  incurred. 

By  Dr.  Steiner,  of  Frederick: — Resolved,  That  this  Con- 
vention resolve  itself  into  an  Association  to  be  known  as  the 
Association  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  of  Mary- 
land, and  that  when  it  adjourns,  it  shall  adjourn  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  officers,  and  that  a  committee  of  three,  and  the 
State  Superintendent,  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Constitution 
with  accompanying  By-Laws  for  the  governance  of  the  same 
Association. 

The  President,  by  vote,  being  instructed  to  add  himself  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  it  was  announced  as  follows: 

Lt.  Governor  C.  C.  Cox,  Chairman,  Dr.  L.  H.  Steiner  Dr. 
S.  A.  Harrison,  F.  A.  Ellis,  Esq.  and  Rev.  L.  VauBokkelen.' 

By  Rev.  0.  Perinchief: — Resolved,  That  the  General  As- 
sembly be  requested  by  this  Convention,  to  enact  as  part  of 
the  school  law,  section  11,  page  31,  of  State  Superintendent's 
roport,  inserting  the  words  "Holy  Scriptures/'  in  lieu  of  the 
words  "New  Testament." 
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The  question  of  colored  schools  was  discussed  and  on  motion 
of  Lt.  Gov.  Cox,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  has  by  a  distribution  of  the 
school  money  according  to  population,  provided  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  population,  white  and  black,  therefore 
be  it 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
require  separate  schools  to  be  established  for  the  instruction 
of  colored  children. 

Besolved,  That  by  releiving  the  counties  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  educate  colored  children,  an  unjust  discrimination  has 
been  made  in  favor  of  those  counties  in  which  a  large  class 
of  those  children  reside. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed,  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  to  meet  at  such  time  as  the  President  may 
direct. 


Annapolis,  Md.,  January  17,  1866. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates? 
at  5  P.  M.,  and  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Lt.  Gov* 
Cox. 

After  the  call  of  the  roll  of  members,  and  the  annouce- 
ment  of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  VanBokkelen  stated 
that  there  were  several  important  matters  to  be  presented  for 
the  action  of  the  Association,  among  which  was  a  memorial 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  asking  a  grant  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  the  benefit  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  several 
states. 

On  motion,  the  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
Keverend  Clergy  were  invited  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
Association. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Business, 

Besolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  increase  the  school  tax  to 
20  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  that  the  salaries  of  com- 
missioners as  well  as  the  office  expenses  be  paid  out  of  the 
same. 

Mr.  Ellis,  of  Cecil,  offered  the  following: 

Besolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Association,  the 
early  supply  of  well  constructed  and  well  furnished  school 
houses,  18  the  condition  precedent  to  the  successful  introduc- 
-  tion  of  the  uniform  system  of  Public  Instruction,  which  has 
been  made  by  Constitutional  provision  and  Legislative  enact- 
ment, the  settled  policy  of  the  State.  Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  each  County 
Board,  aided  by  such  support  as  the  State  may  in  its  wisdom 
determine  to  extend  to  it,  to  see  that  every  district  is  supplied 
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with  at  least  a  comfortable  and  conveniently  furnished  school 
house.  Adopted. 

The  following  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Meeks,  of  Kent 
county,  were  adopted. 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  Association,  that  the  local 
taxes  for  school  purposes  ought  not  to  he  repealed  until  the 
people  in  the  counties,  by  vote,  make  such  request. 

ResolvedyTk&t  the  General  Assembly  be  requested  to  repeal 
the  9th  section  of  the  article  in  the  school  law,  entitled 
"Sources  of  Income/'  by  which  the  local  taxes  are  repealed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Farquhar,  the  following  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  respectfully  request  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  to  instruct  their  representa- 
tives and  request  their  senators  to  use  their  influence  to  secure 
the  appropriation  of  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing State  Normal  Schools,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Agricultural  Colleges; 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Boullt,  the  following  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the'  State  Superintendent  be  requested  to 
ascertain  from  His  Excellency,  Governor  Swann,  at  what 
hour  Thursday  morning,  he  will  grant  an  interview  to  the 
members  of  this  Convention. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  the  Association 
adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  (Thursday,)  morning  at 
o'clock. 


Thursday  Morning,  Januarg  18,  1866. 

The  subject  first  introduced  for  consideration,  was  the  locat- 
ing the  State  Normal  School,  and  was  fully  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Steiner,  Cox,  Van  Bokkelen,  Boullt  and  Farquhar. 

On  motion  o\  Dr.  Steiner,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  As  the  seme  of  this  Association,  that  the  Normal 
School  should  not  be  located  in  Baltimore. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Farquhar: 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  requested, 
before  locating  the  State  Normal  School  to  advertise  for  pro- 
posals for  furnishing  proper  buildings  for  the  use  of  said 
said  school. 

After  discussing  the  subject  of  raising  funds  for  the  erection 
of  and  keeping  in  repair  school  houses,  the  following  resolu- 
tion  was  offered  by  Dr.  Steiner,  and  adopted: 

Kesolved,  that  the  plan  presented  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  raising  money  to  erect  school  houses,  and 
to  keep  the  same  in  reqair,  be  recommended  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly. 
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The  Association  also  adopted  the  following: 

Kesolve*d,  that  the  Association  approves  of  such  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  as  may  leave  it  discretionary  with  the  State 
Superintendent  to  assign  a  smaller  number  than  fifteen  school 
districts  to  a  President  of  a  county  board,  or  to  releive  him 
from  the  practical  duties  of  a  commissioner  district,  when 
such  relief  might  be  considered  necessary. 

After  adopting  the  following  Constitution,  the  Association 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Baltimore,  on  call  of  the  President. 

Article  1. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  the 
several  counties  and  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  each  Board,  shall  on  the  adoption  of 
this  constitution,  be  organized  as  an  association  to  be  known 
as  The  Association  of  School  Commissioners  of  Maryland. 

Article  2. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  primarily  the  advancement 
of  education  in  the  State. 

Article  3. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
two  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Secretary,  who  shall  be  elected 
every  two  years;  there  shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent annually,  a  committee  on  Business,  consisting  of  seven, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and  present  at  each  meeting 
a  minute  of  such  matters  of  business  as  should  be  brought 
before  the  Association  for  its  action,  to  whose  report  prece- 
dence shall  always  be  given. 

Article  4. 

1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

2.  The  first  Vice-President,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  or  whenever  he  shall  vacate  the  chair,  perform  all 
the  duties  of  the  President. 

3.  The  second  Vice-President  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Pre- 
sident. Ho  shall  also,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent, act  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association,  shall  cause  two  copies  ol  the  same  to  be  made 
in  proper  books  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  one  of  which 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  shall  have  charge  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

5.  The  second  Vice-President  as  Treasurer,  shall  have 
charge  of  the  funds  of  the  Association,  and  under  the  written 
direction  or  warrant  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  disburse  the  same. 
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Article  5. 

The  Association  shall  hold  at  least  one  session  annually, 
during  the  month  of  May,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  special 
meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  President  may  hy 
special  call  direct. 

Article  6. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  its  Secretary, 
the  Professors  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  Presidents 
of  the  several  colleges  under  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  shall  be  honorary  members  of  this  Association, 
with  all  the  privileges  of  regular  members. 

Article  7. 

Additions  to,  or  alterations  of  this  Constitution,  may  be 
made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any 
annual  meeting. 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Decembei,  12,  1866. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President,  the  Association  met 
at  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor C.  C.  Cox.  After  the  preliminary  business  of  calling 
the  roll  and  reading  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting, 
the  following  resolutions  were  submitted  by  the  committee  of 
business,  and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  undiminished  confidence  in  the 
system  of  popular  education  now  in  successful  operation  in 
this  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  compensation  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
county  boards  and  commissioners  should  be  paid  directly  from 
the  School  funds. 

Resolved,  That  we  repommend  the  introduction  of  vocal 
music  into  our  schools  whenever  practicable. 

Resolved,  That  the  time  of  vacation  should  be  optional  with 
boards  of  commissioners  of  the  respective  counties,  provided 
that  their  discretion  shall  be  limited  to  the  time  between  June 
30th,  and  November  15  of  each  year. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance 
at  our  schools  as  a  serious  evil. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, the  employment  of  so  many  females  in  our  shools,  and 
hereby  express  our  conviction,  from  actual  observation  of  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  and  their  efficiency  as  teachers. 
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Rewtved,  That  greater  accuracy  is  required  in  keeping 
registers  and  making  reports,  and  that  to  compel  this,  com- 
missioners should  rigidly  adhere  to  the  law. 

Resolved,  That  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  stimulate 
the  pupils  of  our  schools  and  encourage  their  parents  and 
friends, *to  adopt  .some  judicious  system  of  weekly  reports  to 
their  parents  and  guardians. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  a  wide  and  liberal  distribu- 
tion of  educational  tracts  and  papers. 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 


Baltimore,  $Td. 
December  13,  1866. 

The  Association  met  at  10  o'clock,  and  after  being  called 
to  order  by  the  first  Vice-President,  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Howard 
county,  Mr.  Zevely  presented  a  plan  for  publishing  a  State 
school  journal,  which  he  thought  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  public  school  system.  After  considerable  discussion, 
was 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recognizes  the  importance 
of  a  State  educational  and  family  journal,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  city  and  county  Boards  be  requested  to  ascertain 
before  February  15th,  the  number  of  subscribers  that  can  be 
secured,  and  forward  the  result  to  Mr.  Zevely  immediately 
thereafter. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  McJilton,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  an  application,  signed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  this  Association,  be  made  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  a  subscription  of  fifty  copies  for  each  of  the  counties 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  be  circulated  by  the  city  and 
county  boards.  *       *  . 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Queen  Anne's,  ifc  was, 

Reselved,  Thai  the  State  Superintent  be  requested  to  pub- 
lish an  address  to fire  parents  and  guardians  on  the  importance 
of  regular  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  furnish  the 
Presidents  of  county  boards  with  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
fur  distribution  amo:ig  the  people. 

The  following  resolutions  in  addition  to  those  presented  by 
the  committee  on  business  at  yesterday's  session,  were  offered 
and  adopted.  m 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  submit  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  action  of  this  Association,  be  instruc- 
ted to  co-operate  with  the  State  board  in  suggesting  the  ne- 
cessity of  passing  a  general  law  authorizing  and  requiring  the 
county  commissioners  to  levy  annually,  such  county  school 
tax  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  certified  by  the  board  of 
county  school  commissioners,  to  build,  repair  and  furnish 
school  houses,  and  continue  the  schools  in  operation  for  ten 
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•  months  in  the  year,  if  the  State  tax  under  tbe  new  assessment 
be  not  sufficient. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  State  Normal  school;  and  as  the  supply  of 
competent  teachers  must  be  drawn  chiefly  therefrom,  the  com- 
missioners of  public  schools  should  encourage  competent  young 
men  and  women  to  seek  admittance  to  it. 

In  reference  to  the  Normal  school,  the  following  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  the  Normal  school  is  designed  to  qualify  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  Stats  and  the  interest  of  said 
school  would  be  advanced  by  gome  definite  official  relation 
between  the  school  and  the  school  boards. 

Resolved,  That  the  Presidents  of  these  boards  should  be  a 
Board  of  Visitors  ef  the  Normal  school,  to  report  the  result  of 
there  observations  to  this  Association. 

With  reference  to  text  books,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  uniform  series  of  text  books  has  proved 
acceptable  to  teachers  and  useful  to  the  pupils  ;  and  that  the 
mode  of  purchasing  and  distributing  books  adopted  by  the 
State  board,  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  county  boards,  and 
economical  to  parents  and  guardians. 

Messrs.  Anspach,  Ellis  and  Boullt,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  present  the  action  of  the  Association  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

No  further  business  being  before  the  Association  it  adjourn- 
ed sine  die. 
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